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Note preliminary. 

Of all the books of the Iliad, there is fcarce any morepleafing 
than the third. It may be divided into five parts, each of 
which has a beauty different from the other. The firft contains 
what patted before the two armies, and the propofal of the combat 
between Paris and Menelaus : the attention and fufpenfe of thefe 
mighty hofts, which were juft upon the point of joining battle, and 
the lofty manner of offering and accepting this important and un- 
expected challenge, have fomething in them wonderfully pompous, 
and of an amufing folemnity. The fecond part, which defcribes 
the behaviour of Helena in this juncture, her conference with the 
old king and his counfellorsj with the review of the heroes from 
the battlements, is an epifode entirely of another fort, which ex- 
cels in the natural and pathetick. The third confifts of the "cere- 
monies of the oath on both fides, and the preliminaries to the com- 
bat; with the beautiful retreat of Priam, who in the tendernefsof 
a parent withdraws from the fight of the duel 2 thefe particulars 
detain the reader in expectation, and heighten his impatience for 
the fight itfelf. The fourth is the defcription of the duel, an 
exa& piece of painting, where we fee every attitude, motion, and 
aftion of the combatants particularly and diftin&Iy, and which con- 
cludes with a furprizing propriety, in the refcue of Paris by Venus. 
The machine of that Goddefs, which makes the fifth part, and 
whofe end is to reconcile Paris and Helena, is admirable in every 
circumftance : the remonft ranee fhe holds with the Goddefs, the 
reluctance with which fhe obeys her, the reproaches fhe cafts upon 
Paris, and the flattery and courtfhip with which he fo foon wins 
.her over to him. Helen (the main caufe of this war) was not to be 
made an odious character ; fhe is drawn by this" great matter with 
the firieft ftrokes, as a-frail, but not as an abandonee! creature. She 
has perpetual ftruggles of virtue on the one fide, and foftnefles which 
overcome them, on the other* Our author has been remarkably 
^careful to tell us this ; whenever he but flightly names her in the 
.foregoing part of his work, fhe is reprefented at the fame time as 
repentant; and it is thus we fee her at large at her firft appearance 
in the prefent book; which is one of the fhorteft of the whole 
Iliac[, but in rccompence has beauties almoft in every line, and 
moft of them fo obvious, that to acknowledge them we need only 
to read them. P. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

^ttft bufct OF WQENiLAOT AND PATfcft. 

'&*HE Armies befog retofyto eng&fa a JtogfeVtofodth 
- , *grw^ #po* between Menelaus and Paris (by the 
^firvehtitm ^ HeBor) for the deterttimtuto *fti>e <Q*t. 
ffis is Jerit io call Hcltna 'to behold fbt fight. She 4j&is 
"KtrJo ibe watts tf/Trfa mere frfam fat tyitb fys 
tounfeUor$ pfyerying tbf. Grecian leaders on the Jti&n be- 
low, to whom Beten fives' an account of the cbufxfihem. 

tiitions of the combat. ^.^bs.d^denjuts, wherein Paris 
hm% mm^t, i^JnatcVed aw<y jn a cloud by Penkt, 
mtdtrau/prtcJ to hu^rtment. She then calls "Helen 
ffVnlibi wotis>*nd irhtplbthvers together., Afp^r 
J^^ifr^ Ttemwtis J^er^ 

• fit three and twentieth d<y Jill tcntlnm jffititgbtiit 
tbh'-fook. T^/dem isjcmtimes-iH4htju}dt>btf*rt ttty, 
'""" tikfrtH'tftytiM';' ■ •«■'■■■'■■ **• 
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THUS by their leader's, qire each martial 
band . , , >. ^ 

Moy^s into ranks, and ftretches cr*er the landi 
Witfc fhftVts the f rpj^is t^^^t^^, J 
JPrpclaim their ipotigns* and provoke the war ^ 

V^.3. With^ytst%e^n^s\'l Th$ book begins with **«* 
ppppfition of the noifc of the Trojan army to th£*fittnee of the 
Grecians. It was but natural >t& imagine this, fince theVfarmet 
was competed of many djtfere^j&ations, of varibqs languages, and 
Grangers to each other; tlie lattec were more united in ttelrhe^i 
bpurhood, and under leaders or the fame country.' But atthfi 
obfer vation feems particularly infilled upon by pur autnor (for he 
ufes it again in the forfrth'bp&kv yeV. 48$.) fo Whad a ftrthertea- 
fon for it. PI uurch , ini his treatife of* reading' the poets, remarks 
upon this diflinc'tion, as a particular credit to the military difcipline 
of the Greeks. And feveral ancient authors teft us, it was thefttii&. 
ner of the Barbarians to encounter with fhouts and outcries; as it 
continues to this day the cuftom of the Eaftern nations. Perhaps 
thefe clamours were only to encourage their men, inftead of mart 
tjal inffpinients. I think S}r Walter Raleigh feys, thete never was 
a people but made ufe of fome fort ojF rriiffick in battle : Hornet 
never nientJoBs any in the Greek or Trojan armies, and it is fcarce 

*3 



6 HOMERS ILIAD, book i jr. 

So when inclement winters vex the plain 5 
With piercing frofts, or thick-defcending rain, 
To warmer feas thexranes embody M fly, 
With noife, and order, thro' the mid- way fkyj 



to be imagined he would omit a circumftance fo poetical without 
fome particular reafon. The verb 2*Asr/£«>, which the modern 
Greeks have fince appropriated to the found of a trumpet, is ufed 
indifferently in our author for other founds, as for thunder in the 
21ft Iliad, ver. 388. *A/*p* ^ £*Asnyg« /*ty*s *V*w«— He once 
names the trumpet 2*Ajr«y£ in a fimile, upon which Euftathius and 
J>fdymus obferve, that the ufe of it was known in the poet's time, 
but not in that of the Trojan war. % And hence we may infer that 
iHomer was particularly careful not to confound the manners of" the 
times he wrote of, with thofe of the times he lived in. P.- 

Ver.7. The cranes embody d fly. ~\ If wit has been truly defcribed 
to be a fimilitude in ideas, and is more excellent as that fimilitnde 
is more furprizidg ; there cannot he a truer kind of wit than what 
is (hewn in apt comparifons, efpecially when compofed of fuch 
fubje&s as having the leaft relation to each other in general, have 
yet fome particular that agrees exa&ly. Of this nature is the fimile 
of the cranes to the Trojan army # where the fancy of Homer flew 
to the remoteft part of the world for an image which no reader 
could have expected. But it is no lefs exact than furprifing. The 
likenefs confifts in two points, 'trier nol/e and |he order ; the latter is 
fo obfervable, as to have given fome of the ancients occafion to 
imagine, jhe embattling of an array was firft learned from the 
ciofe manner qf flight of thefe birds. But this part of the fimile 
not being directly exprefled by the author, has been overjoojeed by 
fome of the. commentators. It may be remarked, that Homer has 
generally a, wonderful clofenefs in all the particulars of his compa- 
rifons, notwhhftanding he takes a liberty in his expreflion of them. 
He feems fo fecure of the main likenefs, that he makes no fcruple 
to play wi^h the circumftances ; fometimes by tranfpofingthe order 
of them, fometimes by. fupera<Jding them, x and fometimes (as in 
this place) by neglecting them in fuch a manner, as to leave the 
reader to fupply them himfelf. . For the prefent comparifon, it has 
been taken by Virgil in the tenth book, and applied to the clamours 
of foldiers in the fame manner: ■ ; 1 
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To Pignry nations wounds and death they bring, 
And all the war defcends upon the wing. vq 
But filent, breathing rage, refqlv'd ^nd {kill'd 
By mutual aid§ to fix. a doubtful field, . 
Swift march the Greeks : the rapid dull around 
Dark'ning arifes from the labour'd ground. 
Thus from his flaggy wings whejiNotus fheds j$ 
A night of vapours round the mountain-heads^ 
Swift-gliding mifts the dulky fields invade, 
To thieves more grateful than the midnight fhade ; 
While fcarce the fwains their feeding flocks 

fujrvey, 
Loft and confus'd amidft the thicken *d day : ?o 
So wrapt in gath'ring duft, the Grecian train, 
A moving cloud, f wept on, and hid the plain. 
Now front to front the hoftile armies ftand, 
Eager of fight, and only wait command^ 



- Qhale$ fub nubibus atris 



•' Strymoniae dant figna grues, atque aethera tranant 
r *Cum fonitu, fbgiubtqac Notos clamore fecundo/* F. 

Ver, ii.] Thefc rhymes cannot be endured. , 

Ver. 14.] Laboured ground feems but an unhappy cxpreflion 
for ploughed ground : and I cannot difcover for what elfe it could 
be intended with any degree of elegance. 

Ver. 1 8. J He has fuppreflcd a fimple cornparifon of his origi- 
nal, which Hobbes does not represent amifs : , 

• As when upon the mountains lies a mift, 
Which to a ftone's caftlimiteth the eye* 



J HOMER'* ILIAD. too* in. 

.When, to the van, before the fonsof fi»me tj 
Whom Trt>y fent foftfc, the beauteous Paris came, 
In form a God ! tiie panther's fpeckled hide 
Flow'd o'er his armour with an eafy pride, 
His bended bow aaofe Itfe Shoulders flung, 
His fword befide him negligently tii»*g, 30 
Two pointed fpears he (hook with gallant grace, 
And <3ar*d the braveft of the Grecian race. 

As thus with glorious air and proud difdain, 
Ht %oMy ftalk'd, tite foremoft on the ^iaih, 
Him Mendatis, lov'd of Mars, efpies, 35 
With heart elated, and with joyful eyes : 



Vor. zfi. The brauteous Paris &me» in form a GWj| This W 
meant by the epithet &m&k % as has been faifl in the notes on the 
firft boob vcr. mGq. The ipi&ure &cre gran rif Taos's air jbd 
drefs, is exa&ly correspondent to his chara&er; you .fee him •a* 
deavouring to mix the "fine gentleman with fhe wjarriour; and this 
idea of him Homer takes tare to keep up* by dcfcribing him not 
without the fame regard, when he is arming to encounter Mene- 
laus afterwards in a clqfe fight, as he flxews here, where Jie is bat 
preluding and floiirifhiqg in the gaiety of his heart, Aaid when he 
t#lls us, in that place, that he was in danger of being Wrangled by 
the ftrap of his helmet, he takes notice that it was w)vnf®* % 
tmbroidered. k * P. 

Ver. 35.3 : F©r tkefe fmn Hues hie author literally had faid : 
fiim when th4 warlike Menclaus viewVl 
Advancing in the iron* with lofty flep : 

*fe rrratonr poet has amplified partly from DaeterJ M Meneias rfcut 
"pas plut6t apper^ qu'ils^tfrarijok a* graridspas £ iatttetfes 
«• Troyens, que tran/forti dt jy* ■ — ,:" and .partly fro« ©gilby : 

Betwixt the Oieeke *pd Tomans him teip^d 
Stalking about with facji wajeftit fridc^ 



mm, HOMER's ILIAD. 9 

So jojns a lion, if the branching deer 

Or mountain goat, has bulky prize, appear; 

Eager he fetzce and devours the fluin, 

Ptaft by bokl youths, and fraying dogs in vain. 40 



Vcr. 17* Scpys a inn, if the Braathwg dor, Ot memrtmm £**•] 

The old fcholiafts jrefining ou this finale, will have it* Aat Paris 
is compared to a goat on account of his incontinence, and to a flag 
fariue epw^dipe: to &« feft tliey mak* an a&iriw yrUch is 
very ludicrous, that he. is alfo .likened to a deer for \n$jkiU in najfa% 
and cite Arrftotle to prove that animal delights in harmony, which 
opinion is alluded to by ISfc Waiter m tbefe lines : 

Here Love takes fond, and while ihe charms the ear 

Empties his quiver on the finYning deer. 

But upon the whole, it is whimfical to imagine this coroparifon 
confifts in any thing more, than the joy which Menelaus conceived 
at the fight of his riyaVft tfiettipes of deftroying him. It it 
equally an injuftiee to Paris, to abufe him for un^erftanding mu* 
lick, and to represent his retreat as purely the dre& of fear, which 
jKOCeedtd from his fenfe of guilt wfrh refpeft to the partjeufcr^r- 
fon of Menelaus. He appealed at the bead of the amqr to dud- 
lenge the taldeft of the enemy : mr U his chara^kreife where" in 
the Iliad \xy any means that gf a coward? Heclor at the end of 
the fixth book jcoafcfles, that no man could j^ftly reproach him as 
inch. Nor is he repreienxed fo by Ovid (who copied Hofcer 
very cjofely) in the end of bisepiftle to Helen* The moral of 
Homer is much finer: a brave mind, however blinded withpaffion, 
Is fenfibje of remoffe asfoon as fhe injured objettprefeoti itfdf;"and 
faris never behaves hirafelf ill in war, biit when Jiis Spirits are 'de~ 
preffed by the confeioufoefs of an injuftiee. This alio' will acpofcpt 
for the (eeming incongruity of Homer in this pafla^e, who fas they 
would have us think) paints him a fbameful coward, at the fame 
time that he is perpetually calling him tbe divine For h y and Parti 
tike a God* What he fays immediately ^ter>yards. in .aniwer to 
He&or's reproof, will make this yet more, clear, ; J .... , P. 

l$4iQQ& thusi* the firflr edition: »• \. ,".-.. 

In vain *he fxmtbs oppofc, tfee maftives bay, ^ 
The lordiy.fovBge ipidijti* psnttag:pie;» * ■. * . \ 
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ia HOMER's ILIAD. *qo* yu 

Unhtppy P*ri^l hut to women brave! w 
§o fairjy fprfn'cj, w4 ppily to deceive ! 



peraaee of HeQor, who protefts it, Ao4 wrfeeflit is tfiis love tf 
his county, whicji appears his principal pafliQn, and tjie motive 
of all his aftions. He has no other blemim than that he fights in 
an irojuft caufe, wfeicj* tf<?mer h a * yet been carefu} fa teU us fap 
would not do, if his opinion were followed. But fince he cannot 
prevail, the affe&ion he bears to his parents and kindred, and 
his deiire of defending theni^ incites him to do his utraoft for their 
fafety. We may add% th.at Homer having fo many Greeks to ce- 
lebrate, makes them mine in their turns, and fingly in their feveral 
books, one fucceeding in the ablence of another : whereas HecW 
appears in every battle the Hfe and foul of his party, and the con- 
usant bulwark againft every enemy : l^e ftands againft AgamenwMJO 5 ! 
magnanimity, Dipmcd's bravery, Ajax's ftjength, add AchiUef'a 
Airy. There is befides an accidental cauie for our liking faun, 
(com reading the writers of the Auguftan age (efpecially Virgil) 
whofe favourite he grew more particularly from the time when the 
-Carfare fancied to derive their pedigrjt £ron* Troy. B» 

Ver. 55. Unhappy Paris, &c.l It may be obferved in honour 
of Homer's judgment, that the words which He&or is made to 
fpeak here, very ftrongly mark his character. They contain a warm 
reproach of cowardice, and (hew him to be touched with fo high 
a fenfe of glory, as to think Hfe infupporrable without it. His 
calling to mind the gallant figure which Paris had made in his 
amours to Helen, and oppofing it to the image of his flight from 
her hufband, is a farcatm of the utmoft bitternefs and vivacity. 
After he has named that aft ion of the rape, the caufe of fo many 
mifchiefs, his infixing upon it in fo many broken periods, thpfe 
disjointed mortaeffes of fpeech* 

bwppwa j*tv %*}}*>*, xctr^w ty v%) «wrf .} 

That Jiafly maimer of cxpreiftpn wjdjpu* the cfinpexion of particles, 
is (as £ufta&ius r/emarks) extremely .natural tp a man in anger, 
jriw thinks he *an never vent frimifelf tqv fopp. That contempt 
tfmtw&d fliew, pf the gractfulnefc of pjerffln, and of the ac- 
Cf^iftments of a MV*$y Jffr» f* wjiat gotiefponds very wejfl 
*d* tte warlike temper ,of ft&VTi 9x4 d« fc Wif* &* c $Wr 
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Oh had'ft thott dy M wheft firft titou faw'ft thfe 

light, 
Or dyM it teaft before thy tMOpi&l rite! 
A better fate than vainly thus to boaft. 
And fly, thfe frandal of thy Trojah haft. 66 
Gods ! how the fcornful Greeks exiilt to fee 
'ftieir ffeaYs of danger undeeeiv'd in thefe ! 
Thy ftgttfe jttomisM With a martial ait, 
But ill thy foul fupplies a form fo fair, 
hi former days, in all thy gallant pride, ffj 
Wjhenthy tall (hips tritftnphant Aemm'd the tide, 
Wheft Greece beheld thy painted rahva* flow. 
And cr6tids ftoodwondVing at the paflmgfli&W* 



fore a beauty here which they want in Horace, however admira* 
% he Has toanflatfei them, in the ode of Nereus's f taf&Kcy . 

*' Jteqtiic^nam Venttffs prfefi'dio ferfcx, 

^Pec^twJarieta-; giataqne fcamitris • 

«« fribdfi titrrara carmina divides, ttc." *IV 

For this'paflage of Horace our poet was probably indebted to 
ttfe Itftes 8f Ogirby: ftom which nbtes the fallowing nrote oa 
ver. 72. was alfo derived. His obligations of this kind to Ogirby 
in particular aire v&y mrttierous : but it were tedious to fpecify 
every inftance : becsufe the tenour of hiany notes is Efficient of 
itfelf to prove an Extraneous origin, when the writer was fo eon* 
feflfedly -a ftranger to the ancient languages. 

Ver. 65.] He has amplified, by animated aAKtions of lift 
tfovn, fthtr veifes «f Ae original into ii$btl Tnmrt i$ property 
co^frefed: - 

Was i&is thy valour; when thy pompous oars 
Thro' foreign feas ctfplorM the Spartan fliotts ? 
When tht)\i and Ay allies with impious pride * 

Of two brave fce«Wt #ok the beanttfru bride ? 



.14 HO MER's ILIAD. book uu 

Say, was it thus,, with fuch a baffled mien, 
You met th* approaches of the Spartan queen, 70 
Thus from her realm convey *d the beauteous 

prize, 
jknd * both her warlike lords outfhin'd in He- 
len's eyes? 
This deed, thy foes delight, thy own difgraee, 
Thy father's grief, and ruin of thy race; 
This deed recals thee to the proffer'd fight;, 7$ 
.Or haft thou injur'd whom thou dar'ft not right ? 
Soon to thy coft the field would make thee know 
Thou keep 'ft the confort of a braver foe. 
Thy graceful form inftilling foft defire, 
Thy curling trefTes, and thy filver lyre, 80 



Vex. 72. And both her warlike lords*] Tie original is Nc*f 
«x?JMMr M'xfAnrum. The ffou/e of martial men* I wonder why Ma- 
dam Dacier chofe to turn it Alliee a tant de braves guerriers, fince 
it To naturally refers to Thefeus and Menelaus, the former hufbands 
of Helena. P. 

Ver. 75.] He fhews his author in difguife, who may be better 
ieen in Travers : 

Yet now thou dar'ft not bid thy warlike fword 
Meet the juft anger of her injur'd lord. 

Ver. 80. Thy curling trejfes % and thy filver fyreJ] It is ingeni* 
oufly remarked by Dacier, that Homer, who celebrates the Greeks 
for their long hair [xcc^xofLouvrx^ 'Ax*ti<] and Achilles for his (kill 
on the harp, makes Hector in this place object them both to Paris* 
The Greeks nouriihed their hair to appear more dreadful to the 
enemy, and Paris to pleafe the eyes of women. Achilles fung to 
his harp the acts of heroes, and Paris the amours of lovers. The 
fame reafori which makes Heftor here difpleafed at them, made 
* Thefe»s and Menelaus. 
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Beauty, and youth ; in vain to thefe you truft, 
When. youth and beauty fhall be laid in duft ; 
Txoy yet may wake;,, and one avenging blow 
Crufli the. dire author of his country's woe. 

. His filence here, withblufhes^ Pajris ; bre£ks ; fa 
'Tis juft, my brother, what your anger fpeaks; 



Alexander afterwards refufe to fee this lyre of Paris, when offered 
to be (hewn to him, as Plutarch relates the ftory in his oration of 
the fortune of Alexander/ P. 

' Ver. 83 ; One avenging blow.] It is in the Greek, You had been 
dad in a coat of fione. Giphanius would have it to mean ftoned to 
death on the account of his adultery: but this does not appear 
tb have been the punifhment of that crime among the Phrygians. 
It feems rather to fignify, deftroyed by the fury of the people, for 
the war be had brought upon them ; or perhaps may imply no more 
than being laid in his grave under a monument of Hones; but die 
former being the Wronger fenfe, is here followed. P. 

" To understand this expreffion of fepulture under £ monument of 
fione feems more obvious and natural, and much preferable indeed 
to the quainthefs and affectation of the more common interpretation : 
which Lycophron, however, vindicates, who imitates this paflage 
in ver. 333. of his Caflandra: 

K^tfi^n xvffu$ Tit ypyt&hn myJZpu: 

A veft of fhowering (tones will thee enclofe. 
Chapman tranflates, 

■ for which thou well defenr'ft 

A coat of tomb-ftone. 

Ver. 86. 'Tisjuft, my brother.] This fpeech is a farther opening 
of the true characler of Paris. He is a mailer of civility, no lefs 
well-bred to his own fex than courtly to the other. The reproof 
of Hector was of a fevere nature, yet he : receives it. as from ft 
brother and a, friend, with candour and modefty. This anfwer is 
remarkable for its fine addrefs; he gives the hero a decent and 
agreeable reproof ibr having too rafhly depreciated the gifts of 
nature. He. allows the quality .of courage, its utmoft due, but de- 
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But who like thee can boaft a foti! fedate, 
So Urtftly proof to all the (hock* of fate? 
Thy forte, like fted, a tempered hardtiefcfliovf s,- 
Still edg*d to wound, And ftill utttf r'd withbkHrs* 
Like fteel uplifted by fottte ftrenuous fwain, 91 
With falling woods to ftrow the wafted plain.- 
Thy gifts I praife; nor thou defpife the charms 
With which a love* golden Venus arms; 



fires the fcme jnftke to thofe fof ter accomptifltments, which he lets 
him know are no left the favour of heaven* Then he remove* 
ffooi himfelf the charge of want of valour, by propoung the fingle 
combat with the very man he had juft declined to engage; which 
beting (hewn him void of any malevolence to his rival on the one 
hand* be flow proves bsmfelf free from the imputation of coward*. 
see oa the other* Homer draws hun (a* we have feen) foft of 
fptfcch, the natural quality of an amorots temper j vainly gay in 
war as well as love* with a Spirit that can be furprized and recol- 
kfied, that can receive irapreffions of (name or apprehenfion on the 
one fide, or of generality and courage on the other; the ufual 
difpefition of eafy and courteous minds, which are moft fubjeft to 
the rule of fancy and paffion. Upon Ae whole, this is no worfe 
than the picture of a gentle knight, and one might fancy the heroes 
of the modern romance were formed upon the model of Paris, P. 

Ver. 91.] He is unhappy in his epithet* It Ihould have 
been: 

Like fteel, uplifted by fame ft**dy fwain* 

Ven 93.] He drops an idea of his author. Ogilby is good : 

Whore edge rebates not with the ponderous ftroket 
Of the ftrong Grip- wright cleaving knotty oaks : 

Travers aMb is ekgant : 

But let not Heftor's might thafe gifts diftafa, 
Whkh golden Vetius grants her iav'rite fwain ; 
Rare are the gifts which Heav'n alone fupplies : 
No wife commands tbofe favours of the idea* 
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Soft moving fpeech, and pleafing outward fhow, 
No wifhcan gain 'em, but the Gods bellow. 96 
Yet, would 'ft thou have the proffer'd combat 

ftand, 
The Greeks and Trojans feat on either hand; 
Then let a mid-way fpace our hofts divide, 
And, on that ftage of war, the caufe be try *d : 
By Paris there the Spartan King be fought, . 101 
For beauteous Helen and the wealth fhe brought i 
And who his rival can in arms fubdue, 
His be the fair, and his the.treafure too. 
Thus with a lafting league your toils may ceafe, 
And Troy poffefs her fertile fields in peace; 106 
Thus may the Greeks review their native fhore, 
Much fam'd for gen'rous Heeds, for beauty 
more. 



Ver. 104.] The rhymes are exceptionable. Thus Travers : 
And he, whom conqueft mall adorn with fame, 
Nis be the dow'r , and his the beauteous dame. 

Ver, 108. Much fam'd. for gen'rous fteedi, fir beauty more.] The 
original is, 'Apfo s$ fr-g-o&roF, kcci 'A%ccuik xttMtywetuc*. Perhaps 
this line is tranflated too clofe to the letter, and the epithets might 
have been omitted. But there are Come traits and particularities of 
this nature, which methinks preserve to the reader the air of Ho- 
mer. At leaft the latter of thefe circumftances, that Greece <was 
eminent for beautiful women, feems not improper to be mentioned 
by him who had railed a war on the account of a Grecian 
beautj. p # 

vol. n. G 
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He faid . The challenge HeAor heard With jby , 
Then with his fpear reftaun'd the youth of Tt6j t 
r Held by the midft, athwart ; and tieaf the foe' 1 1 1 
Advanc'd with fteps majeftically- flow : 
While round his dauntlefs head the Grfccfotid pour 
Their ftones and arrows in a mingled flibW^r. 
Then thus the mbnarch great Atrides cry'd; 
' Folrbear ye warriors ! lay the darts afrde: ri6 
: A parley Hedtor afks, a meflage bears ; 
We know him by the various pliitne he "wears. 
AwM by his high command the Greeks attend, 
The tumult filence, and the fight fufperid. hto 
While from the center Hedtbr rolls his? feyfes 
On either hoft, and thus to both applies. 

' esassssssasi 

Ver. 109. The challenge Hefior beard with joj.\ Hector ftays. 
not to reply to his brother, but runs away with the challenge im- 
mediately* He looks .upon all the Trojans as difgraced by the 
late flight of Paris, and thinks not a moment is to be loft to re- 
.gain the honour of his country. . The activity he (hews in all this 
affair wonderfully agrees with the fpirit of a foldier. P. 

Ver. 1 1 3.3 Our poet borrows his metaphor from Dacier, per- 
haps : " Les Grecs faifoient plewvoir fur lui une grite de traits et 
u pierres : " for Homer fays literally : 

Their bows at him the long-hair'd Greeks direct, 
Their arrows aiming; and aflail with ftones. 
Or rather, perhaps, from Ogilby : 

Who furioufly at him their javelins aim'd, 
% Which mixt with ftones like tempefis dim the &iw, 

Ver. 121.] This pompous couplet is amplified, very uttfea- 
fonably, from two or three plain words of the original ; thus 
fully reprefented by Chapman : 

And Hector fpake to both the hofts. 
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Hear, all ye Trojans, all ye XJreciap bands! 
^What Paris, author of the war, demands* 
Your fhining fwords within the fheath reftrain, 
And pitch ypur lances in the yielding plain, 126 
,Hpre in the jnidft, in either army's fight, 
,He dares the $par tan king to fingle fight ; 
And }vi}ls, f that Helen and the ravifh'd fpoil 
^hatcaus'jd.the conteft, fhall reward .the toil. 130 
Let thefe the brave triumphant vi&or grace, 
And differing nations part in leagues of peace. 

He fpoke: in ftill fufpence on either fide 
Each army flood: the Spartan chief replyM. 



Ver. 123. Hear all je. Trojans, all ye Grecian bands.] It hat 
been aflted bow the different nations could underftand one another 
,'ln thefe conferences, fince we have no mention in Horner of any 
.interpreter between them? He who was fo very particular in flic 
tnoft rninute points, can hardly be thought to have been negligent 
in this. Some reafons may be offered that they both fpoke the 
feme language* for the Trojans (as may be feen in Dion. Halic. 
lib. u) were of Grecian extraction originally. Dardanus the firft 
' pf their • kings .was* born in Arcadia ; and even their names were 
originally Greek j as He&or, Anchifes, Andromache, Aftyanax, 
£'c. Of the laft of thefe in particular, Homer gives us a deriva- 
tion which is purely Greek, in II. vi. ver. 403. But fiowever it 
be, thiis is no more (as Dacier fpmewhere obferves) than the jbft 
privilege of Toetry. ' iEneas and Turhus underftand each other in 
Virgil, an4 the language of the poet is fuppofed to be univerfally 
intelligible, hot orily*between different countries, but between earth 
and Heaven itfel£ P. 

Ver. 125.] For this couplet his author has one line only : 

Lay down your armour on th' all-nurturing earth* 

'*" c 2 ' 
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Me too ye warriors hear whofe fatal right 
A world engages in the toils of fight, 136 



Vcr. i $ j. Me too ye warriors hear, &c] We may obferve what 
care Homer takes to give every one his proper character, and how 
this fpeech of Menelaus is adapted to the taconki; which the 
better to comprehend, we may remember there are in Homer 
three fpeakers of different characters, agreeable to the three different 
kinds of eloquence. Thefe we may compare with each other in one 
inftance, fuppofing them all to ufe the fame heads, and in the fame 
order. 

The materials of the fpeech are, The manifefting his grief for 
' the war, with the hopes that it is in his power to end it ; an accept- 
ance of the propofed challenge; an account of the ceremonies to 
be ufed in the league ; and a propofal of a proper caution to 
fee u re it. 

Now had Neftor thefe materials to work upon, he would pro- 
. bably have begun with a relation of all the troubles of the nine 
years' fiege, which he hoped he might now bring to an end ; he 
would court their benevolence and good wifhes for his profperity, 
k with all the figures of amplification ; while he accepted the chal- 
lenge, he would have given an example to prove that the tingle 
combat was a wife, gallant, and gentle way of ending the war, 
pra&ifed by their fathers ; in the defcription of the rites he would 
. be exceeding particular; and when he chofe to demand thefan&on 
of Priam rather than of his ions, he would place in oppofitton on 
one fide thefon's action which began the war, and on the other the 
impreflions of concern or repentance which it muft by this time 
have made in the father's mind, whofe wifdom he would undoubt- 
edly extol as the effect of his age. All this he would have expatiated 
upon with connexions of the difcourfein the mod evident manner, 
and the moft eafy, gliding, undi (obliging transitions. The effect 
would be, that the people would hear him with pleafure. 

. Had it been Ulyfles who was to make the fpeech, he would have 
mentioned a few of their affecting calamities in a pathetick air ; 
then have undertaken the fight with teftifying fuch a chearful joy, 
as mould have won the hearts of the foldiers to follow him to the 
field without being defirecL He would have been exceeding can* 
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To me the labour of the field refign ; : 
Me Paris injur'd ; all the war be mine. A 
Fall he that muft, beneath his rival's arms ; 
And live the reft, fecure of future harms. 140 



tious in wording the conditions ; and folemn, rather than particular, 
in fpeaking of the rites, which he would only infift on as an op- 
portunity to exhort both fides to a fear of the Gods, and a ftrjft 
regard of juftice. He would have remonftrated the ufe of fending 
for Priam ; and (becaufe no caution could be too much) have de- 
manded his fons to be bound with him. For a conclufion, he 
would have qfed fome noble fentiment agreeable to a hero, and (it 
may be) have enforced it with fome infpirited a&ion. In all this 
you would have known that the difbourfe hung together, but its fire 
would not always fuffer it to be feen in cooler tranfiuons, ' which 
(when they are too nicely laid open) may conduct the reader, but 
never carry him away. The people would hear him with emotion. 

Thefe materials being given to Menelaus, he but juft mentions 
their troubles, and his fatis&ction in the profpelt of ending 
them, (hortens the propofals, fays a facrifice is neceflary, requires 
Priam's prefence to confirm the conditions, refutes his fons with a 
refentment of that injury he fufrered by them, and concludes with 
a reafon for his choice from the praife of age, . with a ihort 
gravity, and the air of an apophthegm. This he puts in order 
without any more tranfition than what a fingle conjunction affords. 
And the effed of the difcourfe is, that the people are inftrufted by 
it in what is to be done. P. 

Thefe four verfes bear no fort of refemblance to the original : 
and for this deviation I can frame no good apology in behalf of 
our poet, becaufe the fenfe is not ill reprefented either by Chapman 
or Ogilby, The reader will be glad to fee a clear and neat exhi- 
bition of Homer's fenfe by Mr. Cowper : 

Hear now me alfo, on whofe aching heart 
Thefe woes have heavieft fall'n. At laft I hope 
Decifion near, Trojans and Greeks between; 
For ye have fuffer'd in ipy quarrel much, 
And much by Paris, author of the war* 
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Two lambs, devotfed by your country's rite, 
To Earth ai fable, to the Sun a white, 
Prepare ye TrojanS ! while a third we bring 
Seledl to Jove, th* inviolable King. 
Let rev'rend Priam in the truce engage, 145 
And add the fandlion of confiderate age. 
His fons are faithlefs, headlong in debate, 
And youth itfelf an empty wav'ring ftate : 
Cool age advances venerably wife, 
Turns on all hands it's deep-difcerning eyes ; 156 
Sees what befel, and what may yet befall, 
Concludes from both, and beft provides for alL 



: Ver. 141. Two Iambs devoted.] The Trojans (fays the bid 
fcholiaft) were required to facrifice two lambs; one male of i 
white colour, to the fun, and one female, and black, to the earth > 
as the fun is father of light, and the earth the mother and nurfe 
of men. The Greeks were to offer a third to Jupiter, perhaps to 
Jupiter Xenius, becaufe the Trojans had broke the laws of hofpi- 
tality : on which account we find Menelaus afterwards invoking him 
in the combat with Paris. That thefe were the powers to which 
tl\ey facrraced, appears by their being atteiled by name in the 
oath, ver. 346, &c. P, 

Ver. 147.] The phrafe ** headlong in debate" is a moft fri. 
volous and impertinent accommodation to the rhyme. He might 
have written : 

His fons are faithlefs, headlong, unfedate. 

T ravers has fucceeded in this place : 

Pledg'd for his fon let Ilium's hoary king 
Seal the ftrong league, and all his fan&ions bring : 
His fons ho faith can fix, no oaths can bind; 
For youth is rafh, and wav'ring as the wind : 
Age by what's paft, what may be future fees, 
And deep experience forms it's wife decrees 
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T^Q r n^tjons hear, with rifing hopes poffeft, 
An& peaceful profpe&s dawn in ev'ry breail. 
Within tb^lioejs they drew their fteeds around, 155 
And fxoTO their chariots iffued on the ground : 

♦ . . T7. -j. j >,... . , 1 • • .■•-;■ a-- • • r1 .' • 

: l:(i v'r-. fr ; .- 

Ver. 1 53. The nations bear, with rifing hopes poffeftC\ It feemed 
no more than what tfje reader would reafonably expect, in the 
narration of this lprjg war, that a period might have been put to it 
bythefingle danger of the parties chie fry concerned, iParis and* 
Menelaus. bonier has therefore taken care toward the beginning 
qf his, poem to obviate that objection ; and contrived fuch a me- 
thod to render this combat of no effect, as mould naturally make 
way for all the enfuing battles, without any future profpect of a 
determination but by the fwbrd. It is farther worth obferving, in 
what manner he has improved into poetry the common hiftory of 
this action, if (as one may imagine) it was the fame with that we 
have in the iecond book of Dictys Cretenfis. When Paris (fays he) 
being wounded by tfje /pear of Menelaus fell to the ground* juft as 
his adversary was rujhing upon him with his fword, he was Jhot by 
an arrow from Pandarus, which prevented his revenge in the moment 
be was going to take it. Immediately on the fight of this' perfidious 
aQion, the Greeks ro/e in*a tumult ; the t Trojans rifing at the fame 
time, came on, and refcued Paris from his enemy* Homer has with 
great art and invention mingled all this with the marvellous, and 
raifed it in the air of fable. The Goddefs of Love refcues her fa* 
vourite; Jupiter debates whether or not the war fhall end by the 
defeat of Paris ; Juno is for the continuance of it ; Minerva iii- 
cites Pandarus to break the truce, who thereupon (hoots at Menq- 
Jaus. . This heightens the grandeur of the action without destroy- 
ing the verifimjlitude, diverges the poem, and exhibits a fine mo- 
ral; that whatever feems in the world the effect of common caufes, 
is really owing to the decree and difpofition of the Gods. P f 

Ver. 155.] Thus Chapman: 

Their horfes then in ranke they fct, downe from their 

chariots round, 
Defcend themfelves, tooke off their arrays, and plac't 
them on the ground. 
C4 
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Next all unbuckling the rich mail they wore, 
Lay'd their bright arms along the fable (hore. 
On either fide the meeting hofts are feen 
With lances fix'd, and clofe the fpace between. 
Two heralds now difpatch'd to Troy, invite 161 
The Phrygian monarch to the peaceful rite ; 
Talthybius haftens to the fleet, to bring 
The lamb for Jove, th* inviolable king, . 

Meantime, to beauteous Helen, from the flues 
The various goddefs of the rain*-bow flies : 166 



Vcr. 161.] By an omiffion of the pronoun, which may be cen-» 
furable, bat in which our poets indulge themfelves without fcru- 
ple whenever convenience invites, the whole fenfe of the original 
might eafily have been included : 

. Two heralds, He&or fent to Troy, invite . 

Ver. 165. Mean time to beauteous Helen, fcfr.] The following 
part, where we have the firft fight of Helena, is what I cannot 
think inferior to any in the poem. The reader has naturally an 
averfion to this pernicious beauty, and is apt enough to wonder at 
the Greeks for endeavouring to recover her at fuch an expence. 
But her amiable behaviour here, the fecret wifhes that rife in favour 
of her rightful Lord, her tendernefs for her parents and relations, 
the relettings , of her foul for the mifchiefs her beauty had 
been the caufe of, the confufion fhe appears in, the veiling her 
face, and dropping a tear; are particulars fo beautifully natural, as 
to make every reader no lefs than Menelaus himfelf, inclined to for. 
give her at leaft, if not to love her. We are afterwards confirmed 
in this partiality by the fentiment of the old counfellors upon the 
fight of her, which one would think Homer put into their mouths 
with that very view : we excufe her no more than Priam does himfelf, 
and all thofe do who felt the calamities (he occafioned : and this 
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(Like fair Loadice in form and face, 
The lovelieft nymph of Priam's royal race) 
Her in the palace, at her loom fhe found ; . 
The golden web her own fad ftory crown'd. 170 
The Trojan wars fhe weav'd (herfelf the prize) 
And the dire triumphs of her fatal eyes. 
To whom the goddefs of the painted bow ; 
Approach, and view the wond'rous fcene below ! 
Each hardy Greek, and valiant Trojan knight, 175 
So dreadful late, and furious for the fight, 



regard for her is heightened by all fhe fays herfelf; in which there 
is fcarce a word, that is not big with repentance and good- 
nature. P. 

Ver. 1 69.] Travers is more faithful, nor left elegant : 
She at her loom the beauteous artift found ; 
The Trojan wars emblaz'd the texture- round : 
Wide o'er the web full many a hero's doom, 
Slain in her caufe, was imag'd in her loom. 

Ver. 170. The golden web her own fad ftory crown' d.] This if 
a very agreeable fi&ion, to reprefent Helena weaving in a large veil, 
or piece of tapeftry, the ftory of the Trojan War. One would think 
that Homer inherited this veil, and that his Iliad is only an expli- 
cation of that admirable piece of art. Dacier. P. 

Thus his original, literally : 

She a large web was weaving double bright: 

fo that Ogilby was our poet's model in this elegant couplet of that 
tranflator: 

Whom in the palace at her web (he found ; 

The roof of filk, of twitted gold the ground : 
and fo Dacier : " Tout brilknt dor." 



Now reft their fpears, or teaj&uppn theijf fluel^ 
Ceas/d is the way, and fileixt all the field?,. 
Paris alone and Sparta V king advance, 
In, fingle fight to tofe the heamy knee i ijq, 
Each met in arms, the fate cf combat tri^s, 
Thy love the motive> and thy charms the pr{ze* 

This faid, the many-colour'd maid infj^r^s 
Her hufband*s love, and wakes her former fires ; 
Her country, parents, all that once were dear „ igj 
Rufh to her thought, and force a tender te». . 
O'er her fair face a fnowy veil fhe threw, 
And, foftly fighing, from the loom withdrew. 
Her handmaids Clymene and JEthm wait 
Her filent footfteps to the Scaean gate, 19^ 

There fat the Seniors of the Trojan race, 
(Old Priam's chiefs, and moft in Priam's grace) 
The king the firft ; Thyoetes at his fide ; 
Lampus and Clytius, long in council try'd; 
Panthus, and Hicetaon, once the ftrong; 196 
And next, the wifeft of the rev'rend throng, 
Antenor grave, and fage Ucalegon, 
Lean'd on the walls, andbafk'd before the fun. 



Ver. 177.] SoOgilfey: 

Pleas'd with dire fports of war, and bloudy fields, 
In quiet lean upon their glittering Jhields. 

Ver. 187.] Homer fays only, ** a w£/fc veil :" but Dacier, 
un voile plus blanc que la neige." 
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dniis; wfid iid mofe in Moody fig^te; engage, 
But wife thro* time, and narrative wjwage, 200 
Ifl fumAtf dkys*. like gtsfhoppetd ripfcte; 
A bloodlefs race, that fend a feeble voice. 



Vfcr. 201. tikt grajbopptrs.'] This it one of die jtifteft and 
moil natural images in the world, though there have been criticka 
of fo little tafte as to object to it as a mean one. The garrulity 
fo common to old men, their delight in aflbciating with eaeh other* 
the feeble found of their voices, the pleafure they take in a fun- 
ftriny day, the effe&s of decay in their chillnefs, leannefs and fear* 
city of blood, are all circumftances exactly paralleled in this com- 
parifcn. To make it yet more proper to the old men of Troy, 
JEuftathias has obferved that Homer found a hint for this fiitiile ht 
the Trojan ftory, where Tithon was feigned to havfc been trans- 
formed into a grafhopper in his old age* perhaps on account of 
his being fo exhaafted fay years^ as to have nothing left him but 
voice. Spondanus wonders that Homer (houM apply to.grafbop- 
pers twu Mydw**r, a fweet voice; whereas that of thefe animals 
ishatfh and untunefui: and he fewnteated to come off with a ^ 
very poor tvafion of Hbihero fingere tjfxidlibet fas futt. But Htw 
iychius rightly ofeferves that foifoUi fignifles <wn*AW, finer ot grk~ 
citisj as well as fiuMr. The fenfe is certainly much better* and 
tibe fhnrle more truly prefervetl by this interpretation, which is 
here followed in tranflatltfg it fe&k. However it may be alkdgecl 
in defence of the common verfions, and of Madam Dacier's (whft 
has tamed it HartMkteife) 'that though Virgil gives the epithet 
rauca to Cicada? $ yet the "Creek poets frequently defcribe the graft 
hopper as a iritifical creature, particularly Anacreon and Theocri- 
tus, Idyl. i. where a Ihepherd praifes another's finging, by telling 
him, 

It is remarkable that Mr. Hobbes has omitted this beautiful 
fiinile. P. 

Thefe remarks are from Chapman and Ogilby. Thus Qgilby : 

But well they could advife with chearfull voice, 
iikeTgraQroppefsj which in the gioVcs r</ato. 
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Thefe, when the Spartan queen approach *d the 

tow'r, 
In fecret own'd refiftlefs beauty's pow'r : 204 



Homer himfelf has annexed to thefe grajhoppets no epithet, 
but Dacier calls them " foibles, et prefque denuees de fang;" 
mindful, Iprefume, of that raoft elegant ode to the gra/hopfer in 
Anacreon : 

tvrrttint, tvccipoo-ctpct, 

r#i&» u 3-10*$ */»•*(&*: 

Free from paflions, flefh and blood, 
What art thou, if not a God ? 

And our tranfiator's model adds, fitting on a tree : and it is well 
known that the cicada is a larger infect than our grafhopper, and 
of different modes of living. 

Ver. 203. Thefe, when the Spartan Queen approach V.] Madam 
Dacier is of opinion there was never a greater panegyrick upon 
beauty, than what Homer has found the art to give it in this 
place. An aflembly of venerable old counfellors, who had fufiered 
all the calamities of a tedious war, and were confultingnpon the 
methods to put a conclufion to it, feeing the only caufe of it ap- 
proaching cowards them, are ftruck with her charms, and cry out, 
No wonder/ &c. Neverthelefs they afterwards recollect therafelves, 
and conclude to part with her for the publick fafety. If Homer 
bad carried thefe old mens admiration any farther, he had been 
guilty of outraging nature, and offending againft probability. 
The old are capable of being touched with beauty by the eye ; but 
age fecures them from the tyranny of paflion, and the effect is but 
tranfitory, for prudence foon regains its dominion over them* 
Homer always goes as far as he (hould, but conftantly Hops juft 
where he ought. Dacier. 

The fame writer compares to this the fpeech of Holofemes's fol- 
diers on the fight of Judith, ch. x. ver. 1 8. But though there be a 
refemblance in the words, the beauty is no way parallel ; the grace 
of this confiding in the age and character of thofc who fpeak k. 
There is fomething very gallant upon the beauty of Helen in one 
of Lucian's dialogues. Mercury (hews Menippus the flculls of fe- 
veral fine women; and when the philofopher is moralizing upon 
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Theycry'd, No wonder, fuchceleftial charms 
For nine long years have fet the world in arms; 
What winning graces ! what njajeftick mien! 
She moves a Goddefs, and (he looks a Queen? 
Yet hence j oh heav'n! convey that fatal face, 
And from deftrudlion fave the Trojan race. 210 
The good old Priam welcom'd her, andcry'd, 
Approach, my child, and grace thy father's fide. 



that of Helen : Was it for this a thoufand fhips failed from Greece t 
fb many brave men died, andfo many cities were deftroyedf My friend 
(fays Mercury) 'tis true ; but what you behold is only her fkull ; you 
would have been of their, opinion, and have done the very fame thing 
badyoufeen her face. P. 

Ver. 207.] The reader will be gratified with Travers' verfion 
alfo of this paffage : 

Bright as a goddefs, what immortal grace 
Blooms in the beauties of her heav'nly face! 
Yet take her hence ; nor let that face deftroy, 
Fair as it is, the future hopes of Troy; 

Ver. 208.] So Sedley*s poems, p. 174. 
You look a Venus, and a Ceres move : 
but our tranflator had Dryden more particularly in view, at 
JEneid i. 704* 

Known by her quiver, and her lofty mien, 
She walks majefiic, and fhe looks their queen* 

Ver. 2ii. The good old Priam.] The character of a benevolent 
. old man is ycry well preferved in Priam's behaviour to Helena. 
Upon the confufion he obferves her in, he encourages her; by at- 
tributing the misfortunes of the war to the Gods alone, and not 
to her fault* This fentiment is alfo very agreeable to the natural 
piety of old age; thofewho have had the longeft experience of 
human accidents and events, being moft inclined to afcribe the dif* 
pofal of all things to the will of heaven. It is this piety that ren* 
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Spe on tfie plain thy ^Grecian fppufe appears, 
£he friends ^nd kindred.of thy fojfmer ye^urs. 414 
:No crime of thine { oyr prefent, foff brings 4raw s » 
Not thou, butJheavjn's difp^jSng,AyiU> -t^ca^fc j 
The- Gqds thefe £finies and this force eoy^lpjr, 
Thehoftile Gods^cpnfp^re {he, fate of Trqy. 
[But Jift thy eyes, ; and fay, What Greek ;is he 
, (rFar as from hence, tbefe aged, orbs : can fee) . pao 



ders Priam a favourite pf Jupijer (as we find in the }>eginnin£ of 
thefpurth.ttook) which for jfonic .time dejavs the deftruftipn^of 
Troy ; .while his foft nature. and indulgence for his children. makes 
' Jiim continue a war which ruins him. ThejTe are the two princi- 
pal points of Priam's ehara&er, though there are (everal iefler par- 
ticularities, among which. we may obferve the curiofity.andinquu 
fitive humour of old age, which gives occafipn. to the following 
epifode. P. 

Vcr. 219^ Andjaj, What chief is htf\ This view of the 
Grecian leaders from the walls of Troy , isjuftly looked upon as 
an epifode of great beauty, as well as a mafterpiece of conduct in 
Homer; who by this nieansacqu^Qts, the. readers, with the^gure 
and qualifications of each hero, in a, more livejy ^nd agreeable man* 
ner. Several great poets have been engaged by the beauty of this 
paflage to an imitation of it. In the ieventh book of Statins, Phor- 
bas ftanding with Antigone on the tower of Thebes, ihews her the 
forces as they .were drawn up,, and defcxibes jtheir commanders, 
who were neighbouring prjnces ,of Boeotia. It i*. *lfo imitated by 
Taflb in. his third book, where Erminia from t}ie walls of Jerufa- 
km points out the chief warriours to the king; though the latter 
part is perhaps copied too clofely and minutely ; for he defcribes 

• Godfrey to be of a port that befpeaks him a prince, the next of 
fomewhat a lower ftature, a third renowned for his wifdom, and 
then another is diftinguifhed by the largenefs of his cheft and 

\ breadth of his flaoulders : which are not only the very particulars, 
but in the very order of Homer's. 
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Around whofe brow fuch martial graces fliin?,. 
Sb'tall, fo awful, 'andalmoft divine? 
ThoHome* of larger ftature tread the green, 
None match his grandeur and exalted mien : 

Burhbwever this mariner of inttcdu£tion > has : beitti admired* 

^khere'haVe not been wanting fome exceptions ta a 'particular or 

two. Scaliger aflts, how it happens that Priam, after nine years 

liege, ftioold be yet unacquainted with the faces of the^Grecian 

leaders? This was* an old' cavil, asrappears by the Scholia that pafs 

under the name of Didymus, where* it is very well ahfwered,'that 

• Homer has juft before taken care tcvtell os* the heroes had put 6fF 

their armour on this occafion of the truce, which had concealed 

their perfons till now. Others* have~Tjbjected to Priam's not know- 

'fcigUlyfles, who (as* it appears afterwards) had-been: at Troy on 

n \ut eitibafly. The anfwer is, that this might happen ekher from 

' thedi^mefsof Prkm's fight, of defect of hb memory, or from the 

- change of Ulyffes's features fince that time. P. 

'Euripides affo in his PhceriiiTa; has imitated this paffage of 

xV H6mer. 

Moreover, our tranflator pays very little attention* to the 
V words- of liis author in thU paffage. Chapman is exacl ;•• and* with 
proper allowance for his age, is to me not difagreeable : 

Sit then, and name this goodly Greeke, fo tall and 

broadly fpred; 
Who than the reft, that Hand by him* is higher than the 

head; 
The braved man I ever faw, and meft majefticall ; 
His only prefence makes me think him king amongft 
them all. 
Mr. Cowper has alfo tranflated the paffage extremely well. Their 
original runs literally thus : 

Tell me by iiame that man of ample bulk ; 
Which of the Greeks he is, fo broad and tall : 

out of which our poet has wrought thefe four verfes, . with fome 
aftftance from Dacier : *« Venez done, et me dites qui eft cet 
•' homme qui a quelque thofe de divin, ce Grec qui a /' air fi 
"martial " i 
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Hefeems a monarch, and his country's pride. 225 
Thus ceas'd the king, and thus the fair reply *d. 

Before thy prefence, Father, I appear 
With confcious fhame and reverential fear, 
Ah! had I dy'd, e'er to thefe walls I fled, 
, Falfe to my country, and my nuptial bed ; 230 
My brothers, friends, and daughter left behind, 
Falfe to them all, to Paris only kind! 
For this I mourn, till grief or dire difeafe 
Shall wafte the form whofe crime it was topleafe ! 



Ver. 227. Before thy prefence.} Helen is fo overwhelmed with 
grief and (hame, that (he is unable to give a dire& anfwer to 
Priam without firft humbling herfelf before him, acknowledging 
her crime, and teftifying her repentance. And (he no fooner an- 
fwers by naming Agamemnon, but her forrows renew at the name ; 
He was once my brother , but I am now a wretch unworthy to call 
him fo. Pi 

Ver. 233.] Travers is preferable, as Homer is not fpeaking 
of a future effedl : 

For this the confcious angui(h of my (hame 

Flows into tears, and waftes my feeble frame. 
But both are too diffufe for the original, nor yet reprefent it fully* 
Mr. Cowper will (hew their defe&s : 

Yet I alas! 

Died not, and therefore now live but to weep : 

but not the precife fenfe of his author, which he might eafily have 
transferred thus : 

: . Yet I alas ! 

Died not, and therefore wafte myfelf in tears. 

Pope was indebted to Chapman : 

. But thefe boones envious ftarres denie : the memorie of thefe 
In forrows pines thofe beauties now, that then did too muck 
pleafe. 
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The King of KittgS, Atridei, ym favitofi i S s 
Great in the vf&f> and great its trts tf IWay J 
My bro&tf dhcs r be&rfc my days of fharae ; 
Atid oh ! that itili he bm 4 toother's nafcici 1 

WithW6fld**Prkaft Vi*wMthfegod4ike fltett, 
BxteflftM dw happy Ptfkcfcj &<id thus began, **> 



mi 



Ver. 33 j.] I thank Travers excellent in this place : 

But hear the anfvrer, which my fire demands : 
Before your eyes gfeat Agamemnon ftands ; 
The fhtt, wto ton the Lind of Atieo* fpringfr 
The chief of warriors* and the beft of kings. 

Ver. 236. Great in the Avar, and great in arts of/way,] Tnis 
#*$ the vefffe width Afexafader' the Great prtffefred te all o#i*rs in ' 
Homer, and which he propofed as the pattern of his own a&ions, 
*s including whatever can be defired in a prince, ftut. Orat, de 
ftrt. Ale*, i. t. 

Ver. 238.] The fenfeaf the gi igu ial, if I rightly conceive 
it, may be properly reprefented thus : 

My brother once, if I may aft that name I , 

fo that our poet feems to have followed Ebder: " liefer! mslheti- 
" reufe puis-je vivfto *t pcafeff qu* je ae puis piss lui donner ce 

" noml" 

> 

Ver. 240. ExtoftJ the fotfj pm*.] If #«F v^iy natural for 
Priam on this occafion, to compart the dofclkmffc ooidkiort of his 
kfetgdam with the floarifhins ftate of^Agamemnon-'s, and to oppofe 
his own mifery (who had loft moil of his fons and his bxaveft war- 
Hours) to the felicity of the other, in being yet mafter of fo gal- 
lant an army. After this the humour of old age breaks out, in 
the ftaf ratidn of what afmte* he had fcrtrtfrfy -fetett, andfcore a part 
it tfrd Command 6f ; *s wel! *s Wtotf &*ts of vafdfrr he ftad Aett 
performed. Befides which, this praife of <he Qttofcs fitem tlttr 
dtfutfrof art enemy, war nor fmal «no*rakim 6f Honwr'a ctftin- 
tfryittfe P« 

vol. 11. »* 
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O bleft Atrides ! born to profp'rous fate, 
Succefsful monarch of a mighty flate ! 
How vaft thy empire ? Of yon 3 matchlefs train 
What numbers loft, what numbers yet remain? 
In Phjygia once were gallant armies, known, 245 
In ancient time, when Otreus fill'd the throne, 
When God -like Mygdon led their troops of horfe, 
And I, to join them, rais'd the Trojan force : 
Againft the manlike Amazons we flood, • 
And Sangar's ftream ran purple with their blood. 
But far inferiour thofe, in martial grace 251 
And ftrength of numbers, to this Grecian race. 
This faid, once more he viewed the warriour- 
train: ' 
What's he, whofe arms lie fcatter'd on the plain? 



Ver. 244.] The ambiguity of the original word <W)*w*r»: 
domiti funty either under fubje&hn> or have been Jlalrt, milled 
Hobbes to cxprefs both fenfes : 

Happy Atrides, great is thy command ; 

Whofe foldiers, though now very much decay'd, 
In fuch great multitudes before us (land. 
And this verfion Pope followed. 

Ver. 251.] The firft edition has, in manly grace. And Ho- 
mer fays only : 

Nor thefe fo numerous, as the quick-eyed Greeks : 

5\ .. . : 

fo that Dacier's tranflation guided our poet : " Mais toutes ces 

?' troupes etoient bien inferieures en nombre et en beaut e a celles qac 

f€ commande Agamemnon." 

Ver. 254.] The notion of arms being fcattered is very fo- 
reign to the intention of his author. . Ogilby is perfectly exact at 
kaft, and might fupply our poet's rhymes : 
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Broad is his breaft, his (hoiilders larger fpread, 255 
Tho* great Atrides overtops his head. 
Nor yet appear his care and condud: fmall ; 
From rank to rank he moves, and orders all. 
The ftately ram thus meafures o'er the ground, 
And, mafterof the flock, furveys them round. 260 



His arms lie by on the all-foftering ground: 
How like a ram his troups he marcheth round. 

And fo Chapman : 

His armor lies upon the earth. 
Befides the phrafe " What's he," is unworthy of bar elegant and 
polite tranflator, which Travers, however, adopts, and Chapman 
furnifht, but exhibited in lefs colloquial vulgarity : 

Lov'd daughter, what is he 

That lower then great Atreus fonne, feems by the head 
to me ? 

Ver. 256.] This expreffibn decides nothing. He might have 
written : 

But Atreus* Jon o'ertops him by the head. . 
Ver, 257.] An ignoble line. Thus? 

From rank to rank he moves, from man to man, 
To fix their diftance and their order fcan. 

Ver. 258. From rank to rank he moves. ,] The vigilance and in- 
fpeclion of Ulyfifes were very proper marks to diftinguilh him, and 
agree with his character of a wife man, no lefs than the grandeur 
and majefty before defcribed are conformable to that of Agamemnon, 
as the fupreme ruler ; whereas we find Ajax afterwards taken notice 
of only for his bulk, as a heavy hero without parts or authority. 
This decorum is obfervable. P f 

Ver. 259.] . Travers has done this couplet much better : 
He, like the ram amidft his fleecy train, 
Runs thro' the ranks, and orders all the plain : 
though he ihould have written : Stalks thro* the ritnks. 

d 2 
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Then Helen thus. Whomyour<Ufcerwng«fts 
Have fingied out, is Ithacus the wife : 
A barren ifland boafts his glorious birth ; 
His fame for wifdom fills the fpacious mrtk. 

Antenor took the word, and thus begwii *5y 
Myfelf, O king! have feen that wond'renas mini; 
When trailing Jove and hofpitable laws, 
To Troy he came to plead the Grecian caufe; 
(Great Menelaiis urg'd the fame requeft) 
My houfe was honour *d with each royal gueft : 270 
I knew their perfons, and admir'd their parts, 
Both brave in arms, and both approved in arts. 



LLLUM 



Ver. 260.] The words «• matter of the flocks," are engrafted 

On the origkiil from Dacier's " qui k rcconnoiflent pour 10L" 
Ver. 261.] I prefer Travers : 

'Tis wife Ulyfles : on her frowning ftiofe 
Rough Ithaca th' experiene'd warrior, bore : 
Rude is his country ; but the hero's name, 
Skill'd in deep arts, exalts bis country's fame, 

But Pope followed Ogilby : 

Though bamn Ithaca may boqfi his birtb $ 
His wifdotf is pen own 'd through all the earth : 

anticipating what Ulyfibs fays of himfelf in the beginning of the 

ninth Odyffey. 

Ver. 265.] He omits a line of his original, and is exceedingly 
unfaithful. Thus Travers : 

His filence here the grave Antenor broke : 
'Tis true, O! Helen, what yoar praifes fpoke. 
Greece did Ulyifes and thy prince employ, 
Sent in thy caufe her delegates to Troy. * 

Ver. 271./ knew their ferfom, Uc] In this view of the leaders 
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Ert&, the Spartan rhoft eagag'd out view % 
Uljifes footed, greater lev'rtnce drew. 274 
When Atreus* fon haraagu'd the lift'ning train, 
Juft was his fcafe, aftd his expfejtfion plain, 



oi the a*my, it h*fc bten an overfight in Homer to fca?e tafcen no* 
notice of Meoelaus, whd was not cmtf one of the pf mcipaf of 
them, hut was immediafefy to erigage the obfervarion of the reader 
i» the fingfe eomba?. On the other hand, it had been a high inde- 
corum to hay* made Helena fpeafc of him. He haWhereforeputmY 
pwife* into the mouth of Antenep; which war aM© a more artftrf 
way than to have prsfentnd him to* the eye of Priam- m the feme 
manner wish the reft : it appears from- hence, what a- regard 1 &e har 
had kotb to decency and! variety, in the ooneto& of hifr poem. 

This paflage concerning the different eloquence of Menelaus and 
Ulyifes i£ inexprefiibly ju& and beautiful. The eiofe lacomck eon. 
cifenafir of the- one, is finery oppofed to the copious, vehement, and 
penetrating oratory of the other ; which is fa exquitefy defbribed 
in the fimite of the fnow falling foft, and finking deep. For it is 
in this the beauty of the coroparifon confifts, according, to Qnin- 
tilian, 1. $iL c. 10* In Ulyjffi facundiam i$ magnitudiuem junxit, 
CMf-emtionem nivibus bybernis cop& merborum atqut impetu purem tri- 
buiK We may fet in the fame light with thefe the character of 
Neftot's eloquence, which- conftfled? in foftnefe and per&afiveneft* 
aad is therefore (in contradkHn&ion to this of UlyfTea)* compared 
to honey which- drops gently and flowly ; a manner of fpeech efcn, 
tremely natural to a benevolent- old man, fuch as Neftor ir rcpro- 
fented, A-nfonius has elegantly diftinguifhed thefe three kinds of 
oratory io the following verfes : 

" Dulctm in patuis ut Plifthenidenv 
" Et torrentem ceu Dulichii 

" Ningida di&a : 
" Et mellit* neftare vocis 
" Duicia fatn verba canentem 

" Neftora regem." P.. 
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His words fuccindjt, yet full, without a fault; 
He fpoke no more than juft the thing he ought. 



Ver. 277. Our poet has employed much too often, at rhymes, 

the intolerable words, that terminate the verfes of this couplet. 

Ver. 278. He fpoke no more than juft the thing he ought.] Chap- 
man, in his notes on this place and on the fecond book, has defcribed 
Menelaus as a character of ridicule and (implicit/.. He takes 
advantage from the word A*y«*$ here made ofe of, to interpret that 
of the fhrillnefs of his voice, which was applied to the acutcnefs 
of his fenfe : he obferves, that this fort of voice is the mark of a 
fool ; that Menelaus coming to his brother's feaft uninvited in the 
fecond book, has occafioned a proverb of folly ; that the excufe 
Homer himfelf makes for it (becaufe his brother might forget to 
invite him through much bufinefs) is purely ironical; that the epithet 
«pripiA&', which is often applied to him, mould not be tranflated war- . 
like, but one who had an afft&at'wn of loving war : in (hort, that he wai 
a weak prince, played upon by others, (hort in fpeech, and of 
a bad pronunciation, valiant only by fits, and fo me times (tumbling 
upon good matter in his fpeeches, as may happen to the moft (lender 
capacity. This is one of the myfteries which that tranflator boafts 
to have found in Homer. But as it is no way confident with the 
art of the poet, to draw the perfon in whofe behalf he engages- the 
world, in fuch a manner as no regard mould be conceived for him ; 
we muft endeavour to refcuc him from this mifreprefentation. Firft 
then, the prefent paflage is taken by antiquity in general to be applied 
not to his pronunciation, but his eloquence. So Aufonius in the 
foregoing citation, and Cicero de claris oratoribus : Menelaum ipfum 
dulcem ilium quidem tradi 7 Homerus ,fed pauca loquentem. And Quin- 
tilian, 1. xii. c. 10. Homerus brevem cum am mi jucunditate, & pro- 
priam (id enim eft non errare verbis) £sf carentem fupervacuis, elo- 
quentiam Menelao dedit, &c. Secondly, though his coming uninvited 
may have occafioned a jefting proverb, it may naturally be accounted 
for on the principle of brotherly love, which fo vifibly chara&erifes 
both him and Agamemnon throughout the poem. Thirdly, £p w<p*A@* 
may import a love of war, but not an ungrounded affeclation. Upon 
the whole, his charader is by no means contemptible, though not 
of the moft (hining nature. He is called indeed in the xviith Iliad 
I**x6ciko$ afctAtjiis, a foft warrior, or one whofe ftrength is of the 
fecond rate ; and fo his brother thought him, when he preferred 
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But when UlyiTes rofe, in thought profound, 
His modeft eyes he fix'd upon the ground, 280 



nine before him to fight with Heclor in the viith book. Bat on 
the other hand, his courage gives him a confiderable figure in con. 
quering Paris, defending the body of Patroclus, refcuing Ulyffes, 
wounding Helcnus, killing Euphorbus, &c. He is full of refent- 
ment for his private injuries, which brings him to the war with a 
fpirit of revenge in the fecond book, makes him blafpheme Jupiter 
in the third, when Paris efcapes him, and curfe the Grecians in the 
feventh, when they hefitate to accept Heclor's challenge. But this 
alfo is qualified with a companion for thofe whp fuffer in his caufe, 
which he every where manifefts upon proper occafions ; and with 
an induftry to gratify others, as when he obeys Ajax in the feven- 
teenth book, and goes upon his errand to find Antilochus, with fome 
other condefcenfions of the like nature. Thus his character is 
compofed of qualities which give him no uneafy fuperiority over 
others while he wants their affiftance, and mingled with fuch as 
make him amiable enough to obtain it. P. 

Ver. 280. His modeft eyes, &c] This behaviour of Ulyffes is 
copied by Ovid, Met. 13. 

" Aftitit atque oculos parum tellure moratos 
" Suftujit" 

What follows in the Greek t ran (la ted word for word runs thus : 
He/eemed like a fool, you would have thought him in a rage, or a 
madman. How oddly this would appear in our language, I appeal 
to thofe who have read Ogilby, The whole period means no more 
than to defcribe that behaviour which is commonly remarked in a 
modeft and fenfiWe man, who fpeaks in publick ; his diffidence and 
refpecl give him at his firft rifing a fort of confufion, which is not 
indecent, and which ferves but the more to heighten the furprife 
and efteem of thofe who hear him. P. 

The claflical reader will choofe to fee the quotation more 
correct : Metam. xiii. 1 25. 

— oculos pa ul ura tellure moratos 

Suftulit ad proceres : 

'Till from his feat arofe Laertes fon, 
Look'd down a while, and paus'd e're he begun. Dryden. 
d 4 
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As one unfkiird QX dumb, he fcenfi'd to fend* 
Nor jais'd his he^d, nor ftreteh'd hi$ fcepter'cl 

hand; 
But, when he fpeaks, what elocutiQn flpwpj . 
Soft as the fleeces of defcending fnows, 



Vcr. 282.] Mr. Cowper has dextroqfly exhibited tlrfs4i£cii!t 
pafla^e of his original, which our poet would not attempt : 

That, hadft: thou feen him* thou hadft though; hfffU fiOTf. " 
Some chafed and angry ideot, paljion-fixt, 

• Yer. 283.] Thus Ogilby, more properly : 

But <when b* /poke, forth from his bread did Jhw 
A torrent fwift as winter's feather *d /«m 

'Much in the fame manner Bowles's verfion of the twentieth idyL 

Hum of Theocritus : ■ 

In fweeteft words did my foft language flvw % 
As honey fweet, and foft as falling fkonv* 

Ver. 284.] It is plain from thtftupidfilence jufl defcribed, that 
a contrail was intended ; and that our poet and the other tranflators, 
who turn the comparifon to a melting foftncfs, have mifappre- 
' Mended it's force and beauty. Travers* tranflation, with a Httje. 
correction as follows, is, in my opinion, excellent ; 
But, when his artful prudence to difclofe, 
Up from his feat the fage Ulyflb rofe, 
His ftedfaft eyes he fixt upon the ground, 
Nor rear'd his hand, nor wav'd his fcepter round ; 
. v But like the form of ftupid dulnefs flood, 

Or madnefs thoughtful in his fallen mood : 
Yet from his breaft his pow'rful accents flow 
Thick and impetuous, as tjie wintry fnow. 

-So Quintilian, quoted by Clarke, conceived the paflage, xi. $• 
«« Mire auditurum dicluri cura deledat.— Hoc praecipit Romeros, 
«« Ulyffis exemplo, quern ftetifle oculis in terrain defixis, immoto- 
•« que fceptro, priufquam illam eloquentiae procellam effunderet, 
44 dicit :" before he poured out that Jhrm of eloquence* 
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The copious accents fid!, with eafy art j *&$ 
Mating they fall, and fink into the heart t 
Wondering we hear, and fix'd in deep farprize; 
Our ears felute the cenfonrof our ey«. 

Thekiflf tfhenaSk'd (as yet thecampheviovfr'd) 
What chief is that, with giant ftrength endu'd, %$* 
Wbofe brawny fhouldert, and whofe fwellmg 

chftft, 
And lofty ftattore far exceed the raft? 
Ajax the great (the beauteous queen reply \i) 
Himfelf ahoftr theGreciaaiftreagthaadprida. 
jSee ! bold Idomeneua foperiour towers 195 

Amidft yon* circle of his Cretan pow'rs, 
Great as a God! I faw him once before, 
With Menelaiis, on the Spartan flaore. 
The reft I know, and could m order name; 
All valiant chiefs, and men of mighty fame. 300 



Ver. x88.J This is one of thofe noble additions, in die ardour 
of enthufiafm, which exalts the tranflator to the rank of His original 
and coittpen&tes a thouiand imperfections* ~w .lipase Oth iii. 155. 

Ver. ^89. ]• It. were eafy to have exprefled his original thus ; 

The king fbea afle'd, great Ajax as be view'd— . 

Ver. 297.] He adheres very Kttle to bis author, when there 
does not appear the leaft inducement to deviation. Thus Traverse 

Our feat would oft that voyal gueft detain, 
Wl)9ft ($ from: Crete to; Sparta croft the main. 
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Yet two are wanting of the num'rous train, 
Whom long my eyes have fought, but fought 

in vain: 
Caftor and Pollux, firft in martial force, 
One bold on foot, and one renown 'd for horfe. 
My brothers thefe ; the fame our native ftiore,3oj 
One houfe contain 'd us, as one mother bore. 
Perhaps the chiefs, from warlike toils at eafe, 
For diftant Troy refus'd to fail the feas : 
Perhaps their fwords fome nobler quarrel draws, 
AfhamM to combat in their fitter's caufe. 310^ 



Vcr. 304.] Mr, Cowper renders faithfully : 

- ■ for equeftrian (kill 

One famed, and one a boxer never foiled. 
Our poet might have written : 

This for the ceftus, that renown'd for horfe. 
Perhaps he followed Chapman : 

Caftor the (kilful knight on horfe, and Pollux uncontroll'd 

For all ftand-fgbts, and force of hand. 
Ver. 30 J.] Much in the fame manner Ogilby : 

My deareft brothers ; us one mother bore : 

Sail'd they not hither from the Spartan Jbore? 
but judicioufly preferving the animated variation of bis author. 

Ver. 307.] We fee but little of Homer here, which is the 
more to be wondered at, when Hobbes and Chapman have very 
clearly exhibited the fenfe of their author. Thus Travers : 

Perhaps, the chiefs from Sparta's lovely plain 

Spread not their fails along the ftormy main ; 

Or now refufe difgraceful arms to wield, 

Forc'd by my (hame to fly th' inglorious field. 
Ver. 309.' Perhaps their /words.] This is another ftroke of He- 
len's concern : the fenfe of her crime is perpetually afflicting her, 
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So fpoke the fair, nor knew her brothers' doom, 
Wrapt in the cold embraces of the tomb ; 
Adorn'd with honours in their native fhore/ 
Silent they flept, and heard of wars no more. 314 

Meantime the heralds , thro 3 the crouded town, 
Bring the rich wine and deftinM victims down. 
Idaeus* arms the golden goblets preft, 
Who thus the venerable king addreft. 
Arife, O father of the Trojan ftate ! 
The nations call, thy joyful people wait 320 
To feal the truce, and end the dire debate 



! 



and awakes upon every occafion. The lines that follow, wherein 
Homer gives us to underftand that Caftor and Pollux were now 
dead, are finely introduced, and in the fpirit of poetry ; the mufe 
is fuppofed to know every thing, paft and to come, and to fee things 
diftant as well as prefent. P. - 

Ver. 311.] Thefe four verfes are imagined from two of his 
author, thus rendered by Travers : 

Thus (he, but they in Death's embraces bound 
Slept in the tomb beneath their native ground : 

but thus, word for word : 

She faid : but earth, live-giving, held them now 
In Lacedaemon, their dear native land. 

Ver. 315. Meantime the heralds, &c] It may not be unpleafing 
to the reader to compare the defcription of the ceremonies of the 
league in the following part, with that of Virgil in the twelfth 
book. The preparations, the proceffion of the kings, and their 
congrefs, are much more folemn and poetical in the latter; the 
oath and adjurations are equally noble in both. P. 

Ver. 316.] Travers keeps clofe to his author: 
Two votive lambs, a goat's difterided (kin, 
' Whofe bulk inclos'd the facred wine within. 
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Paris thy &n, and Sparta's king advance, 
In meafiir'd lifts to tofs the weighty lance ; 
And who his rival fliall in arms fubdue, 
His be the dame, and his the treafure too. **> 
Thus with a lafting league our toils may ceafe, 
And Troy poffefs her fertile fields in peace a 
So fhall the Greeks review their native fhoce, 
Much fam'd fargen'rous fteeds, for beauty more* 
With grief he heard, and bade the chief* 
prepare jja 

To join his milk* white courfers to the car : 
He mounts the feat, Antenor at his fide ; 
The gentle fteeds thro'Scaea's gates they guide: 
Next from the ear defending on the plain, 
Amid the Grecian hoft and Trojan train 33$ 
Slow they proceed ; the fage Ulyfles then? 
Arofe, and with him rofe the king of men. 



Ver, 320.] How eafily he might have been ftittriul here! 
The Grecians call, thy Trojan fubje&r wait. 

Ver. 330.] The reader will be plcafed with Travers' tranQa- 
tfcn: 

Struck with furprife thele fatal word's to hear. 
The trembling prince confeft a parent's fear : 
Then bade the chiefs his royal* couriers bring ; 
Sudden the chiefs ohey'd the icv'rend king. 

Ver, 332.] Thus Chapman- 1 

■ ■ he afcends ; he takes the reines, and guide- 
Antenor cali« wha iaftantty* mountt ta bi& royal Jute. 
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On either fide a &cred herald fiandi* 
The wine they mix, amdan€ac^rooJiaiiclaL f fibattds 
Pourthe full urn; thendrawstfeeGieciinlord 340 
His cutbce (heath *d befide his pond'rous fWord ; 
From the fign'd vi&ims crops the curling hair, 
The teffckk port it, and the princes flare i 



sisasBk 



Ver. 340.] This is a ft range blunder, or at leaft an inexcwftWe 
ambiguity, into which Ogflby may have led him : 

■ " ■■*« " «« ani wine «om<Bi*'A with wine * 

Pour on the princes' hands. 

Thus Travers very property : 

With that the warrior of Laertes' line 
fcofe with the king , the heraftds mi*'d 4he imti 
Near to the kings the iacrcd hewlcU drew,. 
And o'er their hands the ritual water threw. 

Or our author might be miflejl by Dacjer : " Lea veneraUes 
"tana* font «pproehw le* vf&imas, indent le vkcU»sr«i*e 
** et donnent a laver aux rois." 

Ver. 342. The curling hair J\ We nave here the whole cere* 
monial of the folemn oath, as it was obferved anciently by the 
nations our author defcribet. I muft take this occafion of remark- 
ing that we. aright fpart ourfeltfet the ttoobfe of reading awflrfcaoka 
of Grecian antiqsities, only by being wall vetftd in Htaw. They 
are generally bare transcriptions of him, but with this anneceflary 
addition, that tfter having quoted any thing in verfd, they fay the 
fame over again in profe. The Antiquitates Homeric*) of Feithius 
may ferve as an inftance of this. Whet my Lord Baoon obferves 
of authors in general* is particularly applicable to tbde of anti- 
quities, that they write for oftentatioa not for jnfcu&of , and that 
their works are perpetual repetitions, P. 

Ogilby thus : 

From >hoth the iambs'*c*r/W fonheads £Ut* the fair. 
Which bothe the Greek and Trojan princes Jbare. 
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Then loudly thus before th* attentive bands 
He calls the Gods , and fpreads his lifted hands . 345 
O firft and greateft pow'r ! whom all obey, 
Who high on Ida's holy mountain fway, 
Eternal Jove ! and you bright orb that roll 
From eaft to weft, and view from pole to pole ! 
Thou mother Earth ! and all ye living floods ! 350 
Infernal Furies, and Tartarean gods, 
Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare 
For perjur'd kings, and all who falfely fwear! 
Hear, and be witnefs. If, by Paris flain, 
Great Menelaiis prefs the fatal plain ; 355 

The dame and treafures let the Trojan keep, 
And Greece returning plow the watry deep. 
If by my brother's lance the Trojan bleed; 
Be his the wealth and beauteous dame decreed: 



Ver. 347.] It is not eafy to determine, whether this is to be 
taken according to his author, and is ungrammatical; or whether 
he means it of the gods at large. Thus Travers : 

O ! Jove fupreme, to whofe almighty will 
Bend the high heav'ns, and Ida's facred hill; 
Thou glorious fun with thy all- feeing beams, 
Thou parent Earth, and all ye confeious ftreams; 
Ye gloomy Gods, who rule th' infernal coaft, 
Rack guilty fouls and fcourge the perjur'd ghoft. 

Ver, 356.] Much in the fame ftile Ogilby : 
He Helen and her riches ftill fhall keep, 
And we for Greece plough up the briny deep. 
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Th* appointed fine let Ilion juftly pay, "" 360 
And ev'ry age record the fignal day. 
This if the Phrygians lhall refufe to yield, 
Arms muft reverige, and Mars decide the field. 
With that the chief the tender victims flew, 
And in the dull their bleeding bodies threw : 365 



f. 



Ver. 360.] The fame tranflator : 
t , . And they, what is bat juft, a match fhaD pay 9 
Which may remembred be another day. 

Ver. 361. And enfry age recordthe fignal day,\ v Hri *g Itrrcpiwri 
./*it' MfAfUTk xiXnrou. This feems the natural fenfe of the -line, 
and not as Madam Dacier renders it, The tribute Jball be paid to 
the pofterity of the Greeks for e*ber. I' think me is fingle in that 
explication, the ' majority, of - the interpreters taking it to figni/y 
that the victory of the Grecians and this pecuniary acknowjedg- 
xtstViXjhbuId be recorded to aft pofterity. If it means any more than 
this, at Jeaft it' cannot com£ ,up to the fehfe Madam Dacier gi yes 
'it; for a nation pat under perpetual tribute is rather enflaved, than 
received to friendfhip and ajlian.ee, which are the terms of Aga- 
memnon's fpeech. It feems rather to be a fine, demanded as a 
recompence for the expences of the war, which being made over 
to the Greeks, fhould rentain- to their pofterity for ever ; that is, to 
fay, which they fhould never be molefted for* .or which fhould 
never be re-demanded in any age as a cafe of injury. The phrafe 
is the fame we ufe at this day, when any purchafe or grant is 
at once made over to a man and htVheirt fir ever. With this will 
3gree the Scholiaft's note, which tells us the mulct was reported to 
have been half the goods then in the befieged city. P. 

Ver. 364. The chief the tender viffims J?e*w.] One of the granfl 
objections which the ignorance of fome moderns has raifed agaihft 
Hom€r, is what they call a defect in' the manners of fxis heroes. 
They are (hocked to find his kings employed in fuch offices as 
flaughtering of beads, &c* But they forget that facrificing was 
the mod folemn act of religion, and that kings of old in moft 
netions. were alfo chief-priefts. This, among other objections of 
the fame kind, the'reaJer may fee anfwered in the preface, P. 
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The vital fpirit iflu'd at the wound, 
And left the members quiv'nng on the groitAd. 
From the fame um they drink the mingled win*, 
And add libations to the pow'rs divine* 369- 
While thus their pray'rs united mount the 4ky ; 
Hear mighty Jove ! and hear ye gods on high J 
And may their blood, who firft the league con- 
found, 
Shed like this vine, diftain the thirfty ground; 
May all their conforts ferve promifeuous luft, 
And all their race be fcatter'd as the diiftl 375 
Thus either hoft their imprecations join'd, 
Which JoverefusM, and mingled with the wind. 
The rites now finjfhM, rev'read Priam role, 
And thus exprefs'd a heart o'erdiarg'd with woes. 



Vdr. 367, Thiu Ogflby : 

And left their putting bodies fa the field. 

Ver. 372.] Trtvers more clofely : 

As OQ tb« greood diftilb this purpk flood, : ' 

go may their toaku, and (b their chiklrca't blood. .. 

Hbmeffiysonly: 

May, like this wine, their brains bedetf the gfoufld : 
but Dacier, like our poet, " Que tout U fang des premiers, qui y 
"«• anrontl' audace de violer ct traitd, (bit verfe £ te»e comae - 
•• ce vin." 

Vex. jr^Sv] Hie original is Amply, 

'Micht Arm fpake Priam, fan of Dardantrs : _ 

but Dacier, " Let libations achevets, Priam fe leve, et dit.** And - 
the next verfe is wholly the tranilator's own. 
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Ye Greeks and Trojans, let th£ chiefs engage* 380 
But fpare the weaknefs of my feeble age : * : v 
In yonder walls that objed: let me (hun, [ 

Nor view the danger of fo dear a fon . 
Whofe arms (hall conquer, and what prince 

(hall fall, 
. Heav'n only knows, for Heav'ndifpofes all. 385 . 

This faid, the hoary king no lpnger ftay'd, 
But on his car the (laiighter'd vidlims laid ; 
Then feiz'd the reins his gentle fteeds to * 

.guide, 
And drove to Troy, Antenor at his fide. 

Bold He&orand Ulyffes now difpofe #0 • 
The lifts of combat, and the ground inclofe; 
Next to decide by facred lots prepare, 
Who firft (hall launch his pointed fpear in air. 
The people pray with elevated hands, 394 

And words like thefe are heard thro* all the 

bands. 
Immortal Jove, high heavVs fuperiour lord; 
On lofty Ida's holy mount ador'dl 
Whoe'er involv'd us in this dire debate, 
Oh give that author of the war to fate 
And (hades eternal ! let divifion ceafe, 400 

And joyful nations join in leagues of peace. 

With eyes averted Hettorhaftes to turn 
The lots of fight, and (hakes the brazen urn. 

vol. 11. e - •••■* - * *■ — - * 
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Then, Paris, thine leap *d forth; by fatal chance 
Ordain *d the firft to whirl the weighty hnce. 40$- 
Both armies fat the combat to furvey, 
Befide each chief his azure armour lay, 
And round the lifts the gen'rous courfers neigh/ 
The beauteous warriour now arrays for fight, 
In gilded arms magnificently bright : 410 

The purple cuifhes clafp his thighs around, 
Withflow'rsadornM, with filver buckles bound: 
Lycaon's corflet his fair body dreft, 
Brac'd in, and fitted to his fofter breaft; 
A radiant baldric, o'er his fhoulder ty'd, 415 
Suftain'd the fword that glitter'd at his fide: 



, V C r. 404.] Thus Chapman : 

Then He&or fhooke the helm, the cquall doomea of 

chance, 
Lookt back, and drew; and Paris firft had lot tobmrl 
hit lance* , 

Ver. 409.] Travers it more faithful, nor lefs elegant: 

With that the lord of Helen's beauteous charms 
Round his fair (houlders brae'd his dazzling arms. 
Firft on his legs, in martial pomp difpos'd 
Blaz'd the rich greaves with ftuds of filver clos'd. 
The following verfion of the two firft lines of this parage is literal: 
Illuftrious Paris, fair-hair *d Helen's fpoufe 
Straight round his (houlders threw his beauteous arms: 

fo that our poet feems to have profited by Dacier : «« Paris, map 
u de la belle Helene, fe eouvre d' armes magnifiqucsS* 

Ver. 41 5.] Thus Ogilby : 

On his white ancles purple bufkins t/d, 
Adom'd with filver buttons on l\iefid<: 
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His youthful face a ppliflb-d helm o'erfpread 1 
The waving horfe-hair nodded on his head ; 
His figured fhield, a Ihining orb, he takes, 
And in his hand a pointed jav'lin fhakes. 420 
With equal fpecd, and fir'd by equal charms, 
The Spartan hero fheaths his limbs in arms. 

Now round the lifts th'admiringarmies ftand, 
With javlins fix'd, the Greek and Trojan band. 
Amidft the dreadful vale, the chiefs advance, 425 
Allpalewithrage.andfhakethethreat'ninglance, 
The Trojan firft his fhining jav'lin threw ; 
Full on Atrides* ringing fhield it flew, 

and Dryden, at the clofe of the jEneid : 

When calling down a cafual glance, he {pied 
The fatal belt, that glitter* d at bis fide. 
Ver. 418.] To waving with nodded I prefer Chapman's form : 

A flume of horfe-hair 4 

Ver. 423.] Our poet pays but little attention to his author, who 
may be feen mofe clearly in Travers' tranflation : 

Thus arm'd and frowning with a fierce difdaih, 
Marched the two chiefs amidft the fatal plain : 
A deep fufpcnfe, as each advanced along. 
Sate in the tyes of all the gazing throng. 
Now foe fo foe their brazen jav'lins (hook ; 
Lowr'd with revenge, and glar'd an angry look. 
Ver. 4a;. So Par. Loft, vi. 104. 

'Twixt hoft and hoft but narrow fpace was left, 
A dreadful interval* 
Ver. 427*] He mould have written : 

* Atrides firft his quivering jav'lin threw i 
For this epithet would have conveyed an idea of length agreeably to 
his author; and in other refpe&s been preferable to the prefent word* 
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Nor pierc'd the brazen orb, but with a bound 
Leap'd from the buckler, blunted on the ground: 
Atrides then his mafly lance prepares, +31 

In aft to throw, but firft prefers his pray'fs. ' 
Give me, great Jove ! to punifh lawlefs luff, 
And lay the Trojan gafping in the duft : 
Deftroy th'aggreffor, aid my righteous caufe, 43'$ 
Avenge the breach of hofpitable laws ! 
Let this example future times reclaim, 
And guard from wrong fair friendfhip's holy 

name. 
He faid, and pois'd in air the jav'lin fent> 
Thro* Paris' (hield the forceful weapon went, 440 
His cors'let pierces, and his garment rends, 
And glancing downward, near his Rank dc- 

fcends. 
The wary Trojan bending from the blow, 
Eludes the death, and difappoints his foe : 
But fierce Atrides wav'd his fword, and ftrook 44$ 
Full on his cafcjue ; the crefted helmet fhook; 

BBBttS5S9eSBB9 

Ver. 433. Give me, great Jovt^ Homer pute a prayer in the 
,mouth of Menelaus, but none in Paris's : Menelaus is the pcrfon 
injured and innocent, and may therefore apply to God for juftice ; 
but Paris, who is the criminal, remains fi lent. Spondanus. P. 

Our poet is much too paraphraftical in this addrefs. The reader 
will not be difpleafed to fee Ogiiby : 

Jpye; let thy juftice and my vengeance meet* 
And lay injurious Paris at my feet : 
That after times fuch pumfhment mav fear* 
And breach of hofpitality forbear. 
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The brittfc.fteel, unfaithful to his hand, / 
Bjpke fliQrt : the fragments glitter'd on thefondj 
The raging warriour to the fpacious ikies 
Rais'd his upbraiding voice, and angry eyes : 459 
Th#n is it vain in Jove himfelf to truft ? 
And is itjthus the Gods affift the juft ? 
When crimes provoke us, Heaven fuccefs denies ; 
The dart falls harmlefs, and the faulchion flies,. 
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t ,Ver. 4f7. fit brittle fteel % unfaithful to his hand. Broke Jbort—] 
This vcrfe is cut, to exprefs the thing it defcribes, the fnapping 
fhort of the fword. 'Tis the obfervation of Euftathius on this line 
of the original, that we do not only fee the a&ion, but imagine we 
hear the found of the breaking fword in that of the words* Tp*#* 
r* -xeu *nj»xj?* Ktrpxpv txxvrt xty*. And that Homer defigned 
it, may appear from his having twice put in the 0fr« (which wai 
a letter uimeceflary) to caufe this harftinefs in the verfe. As this 
btavty could not be preferved in our language, it is endeavoured 
in the tranflation to fupply it with fomething parallel. P. 

Travers has thus endeavoured to keep up with the fpeaking 
^edification of bis original : 

Then on his helm impel'd a pond'rous ftroke • 
track'd the weak fteel, the (word (hort fhiv'ring broke. 
■Biyden's ViHgily JEn. xii. 1073, may be compared with oar poet't 
verfion in this place : 

— fujva 4 refplendent fragjnina arena ; 

The mortal-temper'd fteel deceiv'd his hand: 
-• The' Jhivcr'd fragments (hone amid the fand. 

Vcr. 4C3.3 Honier is better reprefented through this addrefa 
by Travers, thar^f by our author. 

OT envious Jove, from thee defcends my woe ; 
** Thou (hield'ft from vengeance this injurious foe. 
See the fword fhivers, and the fatal dart 
Errs rVom my arm, nor wounds the (ray tor's heart. 
The fectnd line (hould have beqn ; 

/ hofed-trbengt on this inj urious foe. 
13 
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Furious he faid f and tow'rd the Grecian crew 45$ 
(Seiz'dby the creft) th* unhappy warriour drew j 
Struggling he follow'd, while th* embroiderM 

thong, 
That ty'd his helmet, dragged the chief jalong. 
Then had his ruin crown'd Atrides* joy, 
But Venus trembled for the prince of Troy: 466 
Unfeen fhe came, and burft the golden band ; 
And left an empty helmet in his hand. 
The cafque, enrag'd, amidft the Greeks he 

threw ; 
The Greeks with fmiles the polifh'd ttophy view. 
Then, as once more he lifts the deadly dart, 46$ 
In thirft of vengeance, at his rival's heart, 
The queen of Love her favourM champion 

fhrouds 
(For Gods can all things) in a veil of clouds. 
RaisM from the field the panting youth (he led, 
And gently laid him on the bridal bed, 470 



Ver. 465.] Travers has fucceeded in this paflage: 
Then, as the chief advanced with fury near, 
Rufh'd on his foe, and ainVd the brazen fpear, 
The queen of love a fudden darknefs fpread, 
And veil'd in ambient clouds the warrior's head* 

Ver. 470.] Homer fays only, 

Laid in a chamber fragrant with perfumes ; 
but Chapman has rendered, 

Till in his chamber, frefl* and fwcct, ihc gtttlj fct 
him downe : I 
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With pleifing fweets his fainting fenfc renews, 
Aild aH the dome perfumes with heav'nly (Jews. 
Meantime the bri^hteft of the female kind, 
Tlte ktiatchfefc Helen, o'er the walls reclin'd: 
To her, befet with Trojan beauties, came 475 
In borrowed form the * laughter-loving dame. 



and Dryden, JEn* iv. $67. 

Her fearful maids their fainting miftrefs led ; 
And foftly laid her on her ivory bed. 
Ver. 475.] This paffage in tbejfry? edition flood thus : 

To her, befet with Trojan beauties, came 
in Grsea's form, the laughter-loving dame. 
(Gnea, her fav'rite maid, well-fkUl'd to cull 
The fnowy fleece, and wind the twilled wool.) 
Our poet fas Mr. Stiivb*s obftrvecl to me, and to whom the 
leader is wholly indebted for the curious information contained in 
this note) was milled by Chapman in fuppofing, from ah ignorance 
of the language, that the Greet fvbftanti<vc for an old woman was a 
frafer name, This is Chapman's verfion ; 

To give her errand good fucceflfe, ihe took on her the 

fhape 
Of beldame Graea. 
And Chapman was milled by Arthur Hall, who printed at London 
in 1581,^* books of Homer's Iliades, tranflated out of French* 
This is Hall's verfion : 

Venus, not willing to be knowne, in humaine fhape 

appeares, 
In Grea's forme, the good handmaid, nowe wel ydept 
in yeares. 

The French tranflator, rendered by Hall, was " Hugues Salel, 
«« de la Chambre du Roy, and Abbe de Saint Cherpn : 1 5$$." 
Of this book Arthur Hall's own copy is now in the Britijb Mu> 
/turn. SaleFs verfion of the paffage before us, runs thus ; 

* Venus, 
* 4 
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(She feem'd an ancient maidj well-fkilPdtoiCull 
The fnowy fleece, and wind>the twifted woriL) 
The Goddefs foftly fhook her filken veft,- c^ 
That £hed perfumes, and whifp'ringthros addteftJ' 



Venus avoit, pour eftre defcognuc, 
Prins ung habit humain & (a venue, 
C'eft de Grea, la bonne chambricre, 
Bien vielle d'ans. 






Vcr. 477O Thus Ogilby : ;...». 

Then like an ancient matron, which did cull 
And fpin for her in Sparta pureft i*W—v ■■* 

Ver. 479. The Goddefi fofilj fbotit &cJ\ Venus having con-* 
veyed Paris in fafety to his chamber, goes to Helena, who hacL 
been fpeftatbr of his defeat, in order to draw her to his" love. The' 
better to bring this about, fhe foft t takes upon her the maft proper 
form in the world, that of a favourite fervant-maid, and awaken*- 
he* paffion by representing to her the beautiful figure of his period, ' 
Next, afluming her own fhape, (he. frightens her into a compliances ) 
notwithstanding all the ftruggles of Jbame, fear, and anger , which, 
break out in her fpeech to the Goddefs, ' This machine is allego- 
rical, and means no more than the power of Uve triumphing over 
all the considerations of honour, eafc, and fafety % It has an excellent 
effeft as to the poem, in prefer ving (till in fome degree our gop4 - 
opinion of Helena, whom we look upon with companion, as coo* 
(trained by a Aiperiour power, and whofe fpeech tends to juftifyv 
her in the eye of the reader. P. 

Yer. 479.] It is not clear from this translation whofe veft it 
meant. Travers, though by a lefs elegant word^has avoided f 

ambiguity : 

She pull* A her robe, whofe fragrance fill'd the air. 
Moreover, it is manifeft from the arrangement, fo different froqa 
that of the original, and from particular refgmblance, that our poc$ 
confulted Ogilby 's verfion on this occafion : 

She Jbook with gentle touch her perfum'd w*/r t 

And, foftlj whiff ring, thus herfelf expreft. 
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Hafte, happy nymph ! for thee thy Paris calls f 
Safe from, the fight,, in yonder lofty walls, 
Jfair as a God ! with odours round him fpread 
Hedges, ar*d waits thee on the wdWcnown bed: 
Not like a warrior parted from the foe, 485 
But fome gay dancer in the publick fhow. 

She fppke, and Jlelen's fecret foul wasmov'd; 
She fcom'd the champion, but the man fhe lov'd. 
Fair Venus' neck, her eyes that fparkled fir$, 
And breaft, revealed the (jueen of foft define. 496 
Struck with her prefence, ftrait the lively red 
Forfookher cheek j and, trembling, thus fhe faid. 
Then is it.ftiU thy pleafure to derive? . ^ 

And woman's frailty always to believe ? ^; f" 
Say, to mvt natiqj) ! § y iiuif);I crofs the main, 499 
Op carry wars to fome foft Afian plain ? 



Ver« 4&y."9befpoie f and Helen s fecret 'foul was mov'dJ\ No- 
thing is m&re foe 1 than this 5 the firft thought of Paris's beauty 
overcomes (unawares to herfelf) die contempt fhe had that moment 
conceived of Mm upon 1 Ml overthrow. This motion is but natural* 
and before me perceives the Deity. When the affections of a wo- 
man have been thoroughly gained, though they may be alienated for 
awhile, they foonjfetttJTa upon. her. Homer kne<w (fays Madam 
Dacier) <whata<\vomaniscajtabltcf % <wha bad once lowed. P. 

I prefer Travers here, and not merely for fuperior fidelity : 
The Goddefs fpoke* and in the beauteous dame 
Wak'd his dear form, and rais'd the tender flame* 
Soon asfhe faw the breaft that moves defire, 
Her neck, and eyes that glanc'd celeftial fire, 
She knew' the queen of beauty in difguife, 
And confcioo* thus exprcft her dread' furprife, vN 
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For whom muft Helen break her fecond vow? 
What other Paris is thy darling now ? 
Left to Atrides* (victor in the ftrife) 
An odious conqueft and a captive wife, yd* 
Hence let ttie fail : and if thy Paris bear 
My abfence ill, let Venus eafe his care. 
A hand-maid goddefs at his fide to wait, 
Renounce the glories of thy heav'nly ftate, 
Be fix'd for ever to the Trojan fhore, 50J 

His fpoufe, or flave ; and mount the ikies no more. 
For me, to lawlefs love no longer led, 
I fcorn the coward, and deteft his bed j 
Elfe fhould I merit everlafting fhame, 
And keen reproach, from ev'ry Phrygian dame: 



Vcr. 501.] There is nothing like this in Homer, whom 
Travers has more happily exhibited : 

Since now thy Paris on the fatal ftrand 

Falls by the valour of Atrides* hand, 

Since I muft hence an odious bride depart, 

Cam'ft thou infidious to feduce my heart ? 
Ver. 504.] Ogilby renders : 

Renounce the habitations of the Gods. 
Ver. 507. For me, to lawlefs love no longer led, I /com the 
coward.} We have here another branch of the female character, 
which is, to be ruled in their attaches by fuccefs. Helen finding 
the victory belonged to Menelaus, accufes herfelf fecretly of having 
forfaken him for the other, and immediately entertains a high opi- 
nion of the man (he had once defpifed. One may add, that die 
fair fex are generally admirers of courage, and naturally friends to 
great foldiers. Paris was no ftranger to this difpofition of them, 
and had formerly endeavoured to give his miftrefs that opinion of 
him ; as appears from her reproach of him afterwards, P« 
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111 fuits it now the joys of love to know, $u 
Too deep my anguifh, and too wild my woe. 
Then thus incens'd, the Paphian queen replies : 
Obey the pow't from whom thy glories rife : 
Should Venus leave thee, ev'ry charm muft fly , 5 1 5 
Fade from thy cheek, and languish in thy eye* 
Ceafe to provoke me, left I make^thee more 
The world's averfion, than their love before) 
Now the bright prize for which mankind en* 

Then, the fad vidtim of the publick rage. 520 

Ver. 511.] This couplet reprefents f§ur words only of hit 
author: "I have innumerable forrows in my mind." Our poet 
ififtod his fancy with Dacier: c * D' ailleurs, je fuis acca- 
" blee de trop cm/antes douleurs, et pkmgee dans une trop grande 
" trifle/re." 



Ver. 513.] Our poet throughout this fpeech is uncommonly 
inattentive to his author. Thus Travers : 

To whom the goddefs with an angry voice ; 
Urge not my wrath, left I renounce my choice* 
Should I incens'd my guardian pow'r remove, 
Should once my hate glow furious as my love; 
Soon will revenge, infpir'd'by my commands, 
Rage in the breafts of all thehoftile bands : 
Now to their wrath (hall yield thy odious breath, 
And all thy beauties (hall be loft in death. 

Ver. 515. Should Venus leave thee, ev'ty charm muft fly.] Thit 
was the moil dreadful of all threats, lofs of beauty and of repu- 
tation. Helen, who had been proof to the perfonal appearance of 
the Goddefs, and durft even reproach her with bitterneft juft before, 
yields to this, and obeys all the dictates of lovfc. P» 

Ver. 516. Our poet in his Eloifa, ver. 332 : 
See the laft fparkle langujfi in my eye. 
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At this, the faireft of her fex obeyed, 
And veird her blufties in a filken fhade ; 
Unfeen, and fileht, from the train ihe moves. 
Led by the Goddefs of the Smiles and Loves. * 

Amv'd, and enter'd at the palace-gate, 52$ 
The maids officious round their miflrefs wait* 
Then all difperfing, various tafks attend; 
The queen and Goddefs to the prince afcend. 
Full in her Paris' fight, the queen of Love 
Had plac'd the beauteous progeny of Jove ; 530 
Where, as he view'd her charms, (he turn'dawajr 
Her glowing eyes, and thus began to fay. 

Is this the chief, who loft to fenfe of fhame 
Late fled the field, and yet furvives his fame? $34 



Ver. 521.] This cop plet mifrcprcfents his author, who may 
be feen to advantage in Mr. Cowper ; with the alteration of om 
word only : 

The Goddefs ceas'd : Jove's daughter, Helen, fear'd: 
And, in her lucid <veft clofe wrapt around, 
Silent retired, of all thofe Trojan dames 
Unfeen ; and Venus led, herfelf, the way. 

Ver. 531. She turn d a*way Her glowing eyes J] This interview 
of the two lovers, placed oppofite to each other, and overlooked 
by Venus, Paris gazing oh Helena, ihe turning away her eyes* 
Alining at once with anger and lpve, are particulars finely drawn, 
and painted op to all the life of nature. Euftathius imagines (he 
looked afide in the confeioufnefs of her own weaknefs, as appre- 
hending that the beauty of Paris might caufe her to relent. ■ Her 
buriling out into paffion and reproaches while (he is in this ftate of 
mind, is no ill picture of frailty : Venus (as Madam Dacier 
obferves) does not leave her, and fondnefs will immediately fucceed 
to thefe reproaches. ..P.. 
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Oh hadft thou dyM beneath the righteous fword 
Of that brave man whom once I calPd my lord ! 
The boafter Paris oft defir'd the day 
With Sparta's king to meet in fingle fray : 
Go now, once more thy rival's rage excite, 
Provoke Atrides, and renew the fight : $40 
Yet Helen bids thee ftay, left thou unflrilPd , 
ShoukPft fall an eafy conqueft on the field. 

The prince replies; Ah ceafe, divinely fauv 
Nor add reproaches to the wounds I bear 1 
This day the foe prevailed by Pallas' pow'r y 54$ 
We yet may vanquifh in a happier hour : - 
There want not Gods to favour us above : 
But let the bufinefs of our lives be love : 
Thefe fofter moments let delights employ, 
And kind embraces fnatch the hafty joy. 55* 
Not thus I lov'd thee, when from Sparta's fhore 
My fprc'd, my willing heav'nly pri^e I bore, 



• Ver. 537.] Ogilby is exatt : 

Thou before his thy prowefs didft advance, 
Thy (kill, thy ftrength preferring, and thy launce. 
Ver. 543. Ah ceafe, divinely fair J] This anfwer of Paris Js 
the only one he could poflibly have made with any fuccefs in his 
circumftance. There was no other method to reconcile her to him* 
but that which is generally moil powerful with the fex, and which 
Homer (who was learned every way) ' here makes u(e of. P. 

Ver. 551. Net thus I lov'd thee.]. However Homer may be 
admired for his conduit in this paffage, 1 find a general outcry 
againft Paris oh this occafion. Plutarch has led the way in his. 
treatife of reading poets, by remarking it as a moft heinous aci of 
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When firft entranced in Cranae's ifle I lay, 
Mix'd with thy foul, and all diffolv'd away ! 



incontinence in him, to go to bed to hi* lady in the dny-jim. 
Among the commentators the moft violent is the moral expofitof 
Spondanus, who will not fo much as allow him to fay a civil thing 
to Helen. Mollis y tffmmhta^ns % Hjpurtui ilk adulter, nihil de libidmt 
Jua immuutum dicit % ftd nunc magis ea corrifi quam unquam alias, m 
futdem cum pritnum earn ipfi dedrt (Lattni ita re8i exfrimmtt *i 
[AM-faku in re ixmn*) in injula Cranae. Gun mlwpii homines p**m] 
concuhitiu foleant cjjfe ardentiores* I could not deny the reader the 
diverfion of this remark, nor Spondanus the glory of hit zeal, 
who was but two-ancUtwenty when it was written. Madam Dacitr 
is alfo very fevere upon Park, but for a reafon more natural to a 
lady; (he is of opinion that the paflion of the lover would fcaree 
have been fo exceulve as he here defcribes it, but for fear of loiing 
his miftrefs immediately, as forefeeing the Greeks would demand 
her. One may anfwer to this lively remark, that Paris having 
nothing to fay for birofelf, was obliged to teftify an uncommon 
ardour for his lady, at a time when compliments were to pais inftead 
of reafons. I hope to be excufed, if (in revenge for her remark 
upon our fex) I obferve upon the behaviour of Helen throughout 
this book, which gives a pretty natural piclure of the manners of 
theirs. We fee her firft in tears, repentant, covered with confofio* 
at the fight of Priam, and fecretly inclined to return to her former 
fpoufe. The difgrace of Paris encreafes her diflike of him ; fht 
rails, (he reproaches, (he wifhes his death ; and after all, is prevailed 
upon by one kind compliment, and yields to his embraces. Me- 
thinks when this lady's obfervation and mine are laid together, the 
bed that can be made of them is to conclude, that fince both the 
fexes have their frailties, it would be well for each to forgive the 
. other. 

It is worth looking backward, to obferve the alligory here carried 
on with refpeft to Helen, who lives through this whole book in a 
whirl of paffions, and is agitated by turns with fentiments of 
honour and love. The Goddeffes made ufe of, to caft the appear* 
ance of fable over the ftory, are Iris and Venus. When Helen i» 
called to the tower to behold her former friends, Iris the meflcuget 
of Juno (the Goddefs of honour) is fent for her ; and when in-, 
vitcd to the bed-chamber of Paris, Venus is to beckon her put 0/ 
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Thus having fpoke, th'enamour'd Phrygian boy 
Rvlh'd to the bed, impatient for the joy. 556 
Him Helen followed flaw with bafliful charms, 
And clafp'd the blooming hero in her arras. 



the company. The forms they take to catty on thefe different 
qflfirfrs, are properly chofen : the one afluming the peribn of the 
daughter of Antqnor, who prefled moll for her being seftoeod to 
Menelaus ; the other the fhape of an old maid, who was privy tp 
the intrigue with Paris from the beginning. And in the confe- 
qucnces, as the one infpires the love of her former empire, friend* 
and country ; fo the other inftils the dread of being caft off by all 
jffhe forfook her fecond choice, and caufes the return of her tender 
neis to Paris. But if (he has a ftruggle for honour* (he is in a 
bondage to love ; which gives the dory its turn that way, and makea 
Venus of trier appear than Iris* There is in one place a lower to be 
protected, in another a love-quarrel to be made up, in bqth which 
the Goddefs is kindly officious. She conveys Paris to Troy where 
he had escaped the enemy ; which may fignHy his low for his 
miftrefs, that hurried him away to juftify himfejf before her. She 
foftens and testifies Helen, in order to make up the breach. between 
them : and even when that affeir is finiihe4, : we do ape find: the* Rqec 
difmifles her from the chamber, whatever privacies the lovers, had a 
a\ind. to- : in which circumftance he feeaw to draw- afide the veil of 
his allegory, and tp let the reader a{ laft into the meaning of it, 
That the Goddefs of love has been all the while nothing more than 
the paffion of it. P. 

Ver. 553. Wbenfirft entranced in Cramps ijle.] It is- in the 
original N*r* F » Kpa«« i/awy* (piXorAi, tutl ttwjf. The true fenfe of 
which is expreffed in the tranflation. I cannot but take notice 
of a fmall piece of prudery in Madam Dacier, who is exceeding 
careful of Helen's character. She turns this paflage as if Paris 
had only her con/ent to be her hujband in this HI and. Paufanias 
explains this line in another manner, and tell us it was here that 
Paris had firft the enjoyment of her ; that in gratitude for his hap- 
pinefs he Wilt a temple of Venus Migonitis, the raingler or coupler, 
and that the neighbouring coafr where it was erefted was tailed 
Migonian from /wywtfi, a mi/undo* PauC L*conicis; P. 
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While thefe to love's delicious rapture yield, 
The ftern Atrides rages round the field : $6a 
So fome fell lion whom the woods obey, 
Roars thro* the defart, and demands his prey. 
Paris he feeks, impatient to deftroy, 
But feeks in vain along the troops of Troy j 
Ev'n thofe had yielded to a foe fo brave 565 
The recreant warriour, hateful as the grave. 
Then fpeaking thus, the King of Kings arofe j 
Ye Trojans, Dardans, all our gen'rous foes ! 
Hear and atteft! from heav'n with conqueft 
crown'd, 569 

Our brother's arms the juft fuccefs have found: 
Be therefore now the Spartan wealth reftor'd, 
Let Argive Helen own her lawful lord ; 
Th* appointed fine let Ilion juftly pay f 
And age to age record this fignal day. 

He ceas'd; his army's loud applaufes rife, 57 j 
And the long fhout runs echoing thro* the Ikies-. 



Ver. 559.] Our tranflator expatiates too freely. ThusTravers, 
without omitting any thoughts of his original : 
But fierce Atrides in the field below 
RagM like a lion, for his abfent foe* 

Dacier has, " comme un lion rugiflant" Our poet, moreover, had 

his eye on Chapman : 

while thefe to pleafure yield 

Perplext Atrides, favage-like, ran up and downc thefeUL 
Ver. 575.] For this couplet his original only has, 
Atrides fpake, and ail the Greeks appro v'd. 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY. 

IT was from the beginning of this book that Virgil has taken 
that of his tenth iEneid, as the whole tenour of the ftory in 
this and the laft book is followed in his twelfth. The trace and 
the folemn oath, the breach of it by a dart thrown by Toluinnius, 
Juturna's inciting the Latines to renew the war, the wound of 
JBneas, his fpeedy cure, and the battle enfuing, all thefe are mani- 
feftly copied from hence. The foleranity, furprife, and variety of 
thefe circumftances feemed to him of importance enough, to build 
the whole cataftrophe of his work upon them ; though in Homer 
they are but openings to the general action, and fuch as in their 
warmth are ftill exceeded by all that follow them* They are chofen, 
we grant, by Virgil with great judgment, and conclude his poem 
with a becoming majcfty : yet the nniihing his fcheme with that 
which is but the cooleft part of Homer's action, -tends in fome 
degree to (hew the difparijy of the poetical fire in thefe two 
authors, P« 



THE ARGUMENT. 

BHSBBBBaBB 
THE BREACH OF THE TRUCE, AND THE FIRST BATTLE. 

GT*HE Gods deliberate in council concerning the Trojan 
war: they agree upon the continuation of it, and 
Jupiter fends down Minerva to break the truce* She 
perfuades Pandarus to aim an arrow at Menelaus, who is 
wounded, but cured by Machaon. In the mean time fame 
of the Trojan Troops attack the Greeks. Agamemnon is 
diftinguifhed in all the parts of a good General j be reviews 
the troops, and exhorts the leaders, fome by praifes, and 
others by reproofs. Neftor is particularly celebrated far 
bis military difcipline. The battle joins, and great lum- 
bers arefiain on both fides. 

The fame day continues through this, as through the loft 

fbook (as it does alfo through the two following, and almufi 

to the end of the feventh book.) The fcene is wholly m 

the field before Troy. Pw 
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AND now Olympus* (hitting gates unfold; 
The Gods, with Jove f affume thek 
thrones of gold: 
Immortal Hebe, frefti with bloom divine, 
The golden goblet crowns with purple wine: 



MMI 



Ver. i .] The fentence may be thos literally rendered $ 

Now on a golden pavement in Jove's hall 
The Gods affemblcd fate : 

but Pope portly follows Ogilbyj 

Meanwhile great Jove and all the Gods in ftate 
On golden thrones in heavn's ftar-chamber fate : 

and partly Virgil, Mr\. x. t. where Dryden thus : 
The gate* of heav'n unfold* 

Ver. 3. Immortal Hebh) The Goddefs of Voath is intro- 
duced as an attendant upon the banquets of the Gods, to ihew that 
the divine Beings enjoy an eternal youth, and that their life is a 
felicity without end. Ddcien 

»5 
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While the full bowls flow round, the pow'rs 
employ 5 

Their careful eyes on long-contended Troy. 
When Jove, difpos'd to tempt Saturnia's 
fpleen, 
Thus wak'd the fury of his partial queen • 
Two powers divine the fon of Atreus aid, 
Imperial Juno, and the martial Maid ; 10 

But high in heav'n they fit, and gaze from far, 
The tame fpedtators of his deeds of war. 
Not thus fair Venus helps her favour'd knight, 
The queen of pleafures (hares the toils of fight, 
Each danger wards, and conftant in her care t $ 
Saves in the moment of the laft defpair. 



Ver. ;•] The expreflion of employing the eyes does not appear 
poetical to me. Would this be preferable ? 

'Midfi circling bowls, their eyes th* almighty powers 
Direii on Ilium's long-contended towers* 

Ver. 9. T<wo pvw'rs divine,] Jupiter's reproaching tbefe two 
Goddefles with nefcle&ing to affift Menelaus, proceeds (as M. Daciex 
remarks) from tne afFe&ion he bore to Troy : fince if Menelana 
by their help had gained a complete vi&ory, the fiege had been 
raifed, and the city delivered. On the contrary, Juno and Minerva 
might fuffer Paris to efcape, as the method to continue the war to 
the total deftruftion of Troy. And accordingly a few lines after 
we find the^n complotting together, and contriving a new fcene of 
miferies to 7 the Trojans. P. 

This couplet is gracefully modified from Ogilby : 
. l * Two goddefles did Menelaus aid, 

The Argive queen, and th' Alalconian maid.. 
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Her a& has refcu'd Paris' forfeit life, 
Tho* great Atrides gain'd the glorious ftrife. 



Ver. 1 8. Tho*; great Atrides gain'd the glorious ftrife*] Jupiter 
here makes it a queftion, Whether the foregoing combat (hould 
determine the controversy, or the peace be broken ? His putting 
it thus, that Paris is not killed, but Menelaus has the nji&ory, gives 
a hint for a difpute, whether the conditions of the treaty were 
valid or annulled ; that is to fay, whether the controverfy was %o 
be determined by the <vi8ory or by the death of one of the com- 
batants, . Accordingly it has been difputed whether the articles 
were really binding to the Trojans or not ? Plutarch has treated the 
queftion in his Sympofiacks, 1. ix. qu. 13. The fubftance is this. 
In the firft propofal of the challenge Paris mentions only the victory, 
And<wbobis rrvaljhallin arms/ubdste : nor does He&or who carries. 
it fay any more. However Menelaus underftands it of the death 
by what he replies : Pall be that tnuft beneath his rival's arms, And 
live the reft — Iris to Helen fpeaks only of the former ; and Idasus 
to Priam repeats the fame words. But in the folemn oath Agamem- 
non fpecifies the latter, If by Paris flain — and If by my brother's 
arms the Trojan bleed* Priam alfo underftands it of both, faying 
at his leaving the field, What prince Jhall fall, beav'n only knows— 
(I do not cite the Greek becaufe the Englifh has preferved the fame 
nicety.) Paris himfelf confeflcs he has loft the vidory, in his fpeech 
to Helen, which he would hardly have done, had the whole de- 
pended on that alone : And laftly Menelaus (after the conqueft is 
clearly his by the flight of Paris) is Hill fearching round the field 
to kill him, as if all were of no efrecl without the death of his 
adverfary. It appears from hence that the Trojans had no ill pre. 
tence to break the treaty, fo that Homer ought not to have been 
directly accufed of making Jupiter the author of perjury in 
what follows, which is one of the chief of Plato's objections 
againft him. . P. 

To pain a ftrife is, I think, a mode of fpeaking not much to 
be admired. I fhould prefer the following ; 

Tho' came Atrides <vi8or from the ftrife. 
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Then fay, ye powr's ! what iignal iffue waits 
Td crown this deed, and finifh all thefatfes? to 
Shall heav'n by peace the bleeding kingdoms 

fpare, 
Or rouze the Furies, and awake the war? 
Yet, would the Gods for human good provide, 
Atrides foon might gain his beauteous bride, 
Still Priam's walls in peaceful honours grow, * $ 
And thro* his gates the crouding natidhs Hdiv. 
Thus while he fpoke, the queen of heav'a, 
enrag'd, 
And queen of war, in clofe confult engaged : 
Apart they (it, their deep defigns eriplcy,. 
And meditate the future woes of Troy. jo 
Tho* fecret anger fwell'd Minerva's breaft, 
The prudent Goddefs yet her wrath fuppreft ; 
But Juno, impotent of paffion, broke 
Her fullen filence, and with fury fpokfe. 



Vcr. 19.] Homer fays literally, for this couplet, 
Let us confult upon th' event of things : 
but Chapman : 

We muft confult then, what events, (hall crvwtu thefc ; future 
things. 

Ver. 31. Tho* fecret anger fivelVd Minerva* s Ireafi.'} Spondajius 
takes notice that Minerva, who in the firft book had retrained the 
anger of Achilles, had now an opportunity of exerting the 'lame 
condutt in refpett to herfelf. We may bring the parallel clofe, by 
obferving that (he had before her, in like manner, a fuperiour who 
had provoked her by (harp expreffions, and whofe counfels ran 
againft her fentiments. In all which the poet takes care to preferve 
her dill in the pra&ice of that wifdom of which (he was goddefi. P. 
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Shall then, O tyfaht of th* ethereal *6ign I 35 
-Myfehdmes, my labours* aftd my hopes be vanv? 
»HaVel* for this, fliook Iliori with alarms*, 
Affembled nations, fet two worlds in arms ? 
To %read the war, I flew from fhore to <fltor$ ; 
Th* immortal <J6urfers fcarce the labour bote. -40 
At length ripe vengeance oW their heads irii- 

pends, \ 

But Jove himfelf the faithlefs race defends ; 
Loth as thou art to punifh lawlefs luft, 
Not all the Gods are partial and unjiift. 

The fire whofe thunder (hakes the cloudy 
Ikies, 45 

Sighs from his inmoft foul, and thus replies ; 
Oh ia&ing rancour ! oh initiate hate 
^o^hrygiVs monarch, and the Phrygian ftttfe! 



Vcr. 37.] He mould-have Written, 

Did I, for this, 'fidkc Ilium with alarms, 
AJJembXe nations — ; 

and he lias very unflcilfully expanded fix lines of his original into 
twelve* 

Ver. 45.] Homer employs his cuftomary epithet of cloud^QlleB- 
ing Jove ; but Dacier has, c< Le maitre da tonnere." And Ogilby 
is the more true interpreter of his author : 

When, much incens'd, cloud-gathering Jove begun : 
but our tranflator followed Chapman : 

At this, the cloud-compelling Jove, a farre fetcht figb 
.let flic: 

- *r Dacier ; «* Attc mv profond faufir." t 
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What high offence has fir'd the wife of JoVe, 
Can wretched mortals harm the powers above? $0 
That Troy and Troy's whole race thou would 'ft 

confound, 
And yon 1 fair ftrudtures level with the ground? 
Hafte, leave the fkies, fulfil thy ftern delire,' 
Burft all her gates, and wrap her walls in fire ! 
Let Priam bleed ! if yet you thirft for more, j$ 
Bleed all his fons, and Ilion float with gore, ■"; 



Vcr. 55. Let Priam bleed, &c] We find in Peffius't iatyft the 
name of Labeo, as an ill poet who made a miferable tranflation of 
the Iliad ; one of whofe verfes is dill preferved, and happens to be 
that of this place, 

" Crudum mandaces Priaraam, Priaraique pifinnos." 
It may feem from this, that his tranflation was fervildy literal (as 
the old Scholiaft on Perfius obferves). And one cannot bat take 
notice that Ogilby's and Hobbes's in this place are not unlike 
Labeo's, 

Both king and people thou would'ft eat alive. 

And eat up Priam and his children all. P. 

Notwithftanding this cenfure upon his predeceflbrs with a view 
to vindicate himfelf, we cannot extol the judgment of the poet in 
not attempting to preferve the bitternefs of his original, which his 
abilities would eafily have compared. Mr. Cowper's verfion, which 
is very faithful, will fufficiently refcue the paflage from every 
attempt of ridicule : 

Go, make thine entrance at her lofty gates ; 
Priam, and all his houfe, and all his hod, 
Alive devour: then, haply, thou wilt reft. 

If our poet, however, difapproved the tranflation of Ogilby, he 
has condescended to borrow his note on this paflage, and feveral 
others in this book : which it were unneceflary to particularize. 
Yet it may be proper to mention, that in his note to verfe 91 3 9 of 
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To boundlefs vengeance the wide realm be giv'ri, 
*Till vaft definition glut the queen of heav'n ! 
So let itbe,> arid; Jove his peace enjoy , \ 59 
When heaven no longer hears the name of Troy. 
But ihould thisiarm prepare toiwreak our hate 
On thy k>v'd;realms, whofe guilt demands their 

.■ fate, "■' - ;» j \- . 

Prefume riot thou the lifted bolt to ftay, 
Reiriember Troy, and give the vengeance wajrt. 
For know, of all the numerous towns that rife 65 
Beneath the rolling fun, and ftarry flues, 



the fifth book, our tranflator advertifes as, that Ogilby's notes are 
for the moft part a tranfcription from Spondanus. — Our poet in 
fome refped referable* Dacier : " RafMez-yous du fang da vieux 
" Priam, .du fang de fes enfans, et du fang de tous fes peuples. 
%s Ver. 61. But fhonld this arm prepare to wreak our bate 

On thy Uv'd realms — ] 
Homer in this place has made Jupiter, to prophecy the deftrudtion 
of Mycenae the favoured city of Juno, which happened a little 
before the time of our author. Strab. 1. viii. The 'Trojan war 
being over, and the kingdom of Agamemnon deftroyed, Mycena daily 
decreafed after the tetum of tfte Heraclid* : for thefe becoming maf- 
ters of Peloponnefus, caft out the old inhabitants ; fo that they who 
Poffeffed Argos overcame Mycente a Iff, and contracted both into one 
body* AJhort time after, Mycenae ivas deftroyed by the Argvves, and 
not the leafi remains of it are now to be found. P. 

Ver. 64.] The peculiar beauty of the original, which our poet 
has neglecled, Mr. Cowper ventured to encounter, nor without 
fuccefs : 

• Not pleafed myfelf, 

Nor yet unfatisfied, fo thou be pleafed : 

and Ogilby has animadverted on it with much propriety and clear- 
nefs. '•..-•> 
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Which Gods have rais'd, or earth-bom men 

enjoy j 
None ftands fo dear to Jove as facred Troy. 
No mortals merit more diftinguifh'd grace 
Than God-like Priam, or than Priam's race* ?# 
Still to our name their hecatombs expire, 
And altars blaze with unextinguifh'd fire. 

At this the Goddefs roird her radiant eyes, 
Then on the thund'rer fix'd them, and replies! 
Three towns are Juno's on the Grecian plains, 75 
More dear than all th' extended earth contains, 
Mycenae, Argos, and the Spartan wall; 
Thefe thou may'ft raze, nor I forbid their 

fall : 
'Tis not in me the vengeance to remove j 
The crime's fufficient that they fliare my love, 80 
Of pow'r fuperiour why fhould I complain? 
Refent I may, but muft refent in vain. 
Yet fome diftin&ion Juno might require, 
Sprung with thyfelf from one celeftial fire, 



Vcr. 69.] ThusQgilb/: 

Under the fun and conftellated flcy, 

There is no city in the world, that I 

More love than facred Troy ; none more in grsct 

With me than warlike Priam and his race. 

Ver. 80.] This abbreviation of the verb fubftantive is always 
inelegant, and, I think, inadmiffible into higher poetry. He 
might have written : 

'Th crime fufficient, that they (hare my love. 
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A Goddcfc born to (hare the realms above, B; 
And ftylM the contort of the thuadVing Jove ; 
Nor thpu a wife and fitter's right deny ; 
Let both confent, and both by turns comply; 
So (hall the Gods our joint decrees obey, 
And heav'n (hall ait as we direft the way. 90 
See ready Pallas waits thy high commands, 
To raife in arms the Greek and Phrygian bands ; 
Their fudden friendlhip by her arts may ceafe, 
And the proud Trojans firft infringe the peace. 
The fire of men, and monarch of the fky, 9$ 
TV advice approv'd, and bade Minerva fly, 



Ver. 96. Tb' advice aftnv'd.] This je one -of the places for 
which Homer b blamed by Plato, who introduces Socrates repre- 
hending it in his dialogue of the Repubjick. And indeed if it 
were granted that the Trojans had no right to break this treaty, 
the ppefent machine where Juno is made to propofe perjury, Jupiter 
to allow it, and Minerva to be commiffioned to haften the execution 
of it, would be one of die haxdeft to be reconciled to reafon in the 
whole poem. {Jnlefs even then one might imagine, that Homer's 
heaven is fometimes no more than an ideal world of abftraded 
beings; and fo every motion which rifes in the mind of man is 
attributed to the quality to which it belongs, with the name of the 
Deity, who is fuppofed to prefide over that quality, fuperadded to 
it : in this fenfe the prefenc allegory is eafy enough. Pandarus 
thinks it prudence to gain honour and wealth at the hands of the 
Trojans by deftroying Menelaus. This fentiment is akb incited 
by a notion of glory, of which Juno is reprefented as Goddefs. 
Jupiter who is fuppofed to know the thoughts of men, permits the ' 
action which he is not author of; but fends a prodigy at the fame 
time to give warning of a coming ttifchief, and accordingly we find 
both armies deleaving upon the fight of it in the following 
lines, - . P. 
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Diflblve the league, and all her arts employ- 
To make the breach the faithlefs adt of Troy* 
Fir'd with the charge, fhe headlong urg*d 
her flight, 
And (hot like lightning from Olympus' height* 
As the red comet, from Saturnius fent roj 

To fright the nations with a dire portent, 
(A fatal (ign to armies on the plain, 
Or trembling failors on the wintry main) 



Ver. 97«] Not only are the rhymes of this couplet too nearly 
allied to thofe of the preceding ; but, by a negligence not common 
with our poet, he has huddled the fpeech of Jupiter into narrative. 

The following attempt is inelegant* but much decoration m 
pafiages of this nature were, perhaps, unfeafonable : 
Go ; to diflblve the league employ thine art ; 
The Trojans urge to a& this treacherous part. 

Ver. ioo.] Thisfimile, an arbitrary addition to his author, 
is very injudicious, becaufe of that which immediately accompanies 
it. His tranflation would have been more faithful thus : 

Jove thus ; when Pallas urg'd her willing flight, 
And (hot impetuous from Olympus' height. 

Ver. i o i . ] Homer fays literally : 

Juft like a comet Jove Saturnian fends, 

Bright fign to failors, or the fpacious tribes 

Of men on land ; whence fparks innumerous (hoot : 

but who will deny the amplification of our poet to be grand and 
elegant ? He has borrowed one term from Dacier, who ftiles it 
tt» figne fatal. And in juftice to my own verbal tranflation, the 
reader (hould be informed, that rpar®* here does not mean an 
armed body, but a multitude iodifcriminately : fee my note on the 
Eumenides of /Efchylus, ver. i. 
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With Sweeping glories glides along in air, ibj 
And {hakes the fparkles from its blazing hairt 
Between both araiies thus in open fight, 
Shot the bright Goddefs in a trail of light. 
With eyes ere<ft the gazing hofts admire 109 
The powY descending, and the heav\is oirfire! 
The Gods (they cry'd) the Gods this fignal fenf, 
And Fate now labours with fome vaft event't '* 
Jove feals the league, or bloodier fcenes prepares j 
Jove, the great arbiter of peace and wars ! 114 
They faid, whilePallas thro* theTrojan throng, 
(In ihape a mortal) pafsM difguis'd along., 
Like bold Laodocus, her courfe flie bent. 
Who from Antenor trac'd his high defcent. 
Amidft the ranks Lycaon's fon fhe found, 
9 The warlike PandaniSjforftrengthrenown'd; 120 

Ver. 108.] Oar tranflator has fome verfcs of a fimilar caft ift 
a paflage of fupreme excellence, Rape of the Lock, v. 127. 

A fadden ftar, it (hot through liquid air, 
And drew behind a radiant trail of hair : 
Not Berenice's locks firft rofe fo bright, 
The heav'ns befpangling with diftieveird light. 
Ver. 114.] Thus Chapman: 

1 Now thundering Jove, 

Great arbiter of peace and armes. 
Ver. 119.] So Chapman: 

—— — • and yet in armes renown d 9 
As one that was inculpable : him Pallas, ftanding, found— : 
and Ogilby : 

— ! ftraight fhe found, 

Lycaon's offspring, much in war renown* d. 
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Whofe fquadroos, led from black i£fepus* flood* 
With flaming fhields in martial circle flood. 
To him the Goddefs: Phrygian! om'ft tfeott 

hear 
A well-tim '4 Qounfel with a willing ear ? 
What praife were thine, could'ft thou direct thy 

dart, i* j 

Amidft his triumph, to the Spartan's heart ? 



Vcr # 1 20. Pandarus for ftrengtb renvwri V.] Homer, fays Plu- 
tarch in bis trcatife of the Pythian Oracle, makes, not the Gods 
to ufe all perfons indifferently as their fecond agents, but each 
according to the powers he is endued with by art or nature. For 
a proof pf this, he puts us in mind how Minerva, when ffee would 
perfuade the Greeks, feeks for UlyfTes ; when (he would break die 
truce, for Pandarus ; and when (he would conquer* for Diomed, 
If we confultthe Scholia upon this inftance, they giv* fe¥exa( 
reafons why Pandarus was particularly proper for the occafion. TThp 
Goddefs went not to the Trojans, becaufe they hated Pari?, and 
(as we are told in the end of the foregoing book) would rather hare 
given him up, than have done an ill aclion for him : (he therefore 
looks among the allies, and finds Pandarus who was of a nation 
noted for perfidioufnefs, and had a foul avaricious enough to be 
capable of engaging in this treachery for the hopes of a reward 
from Paris : as appears by his being fo covetous 99 not to bring 
horfes to the fiege for fear of the ejepence or lofs of them ; as he 
tells JEneas in the fifth book. P. 

Ver. 121.] Our tranflator went back for his epithet to H. B. 
825. where Homer fpeaks of the black water of JEfepus. 

Ver. 126.] Ogilby is more faithful, and not contemptible, 
if we confider his age : 

Prince Paris highly would the ad refent, 
And thee innumerable gifts prefent, 
Could he but fee the Spartan king expire, 
Sent by thy hand unto his funeral fire. 
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What gifts from Troy, from Paris would'ft thoii 

gain, 
Thy country's foe, the Grecian glory flain ? 
Then feize th'occafion, dare the mighty deed, 
Aim at his breaft, and may that aim fucceed ! 130 
But firft, to fpeed the (haft, addrefs thy vow 
To Lycian Phoebus with the filver bow, 
And fwear the firftlings of thy flock to pay 
On Zelia's altars, to the God of day. 

Heheard,and madly at the motion pleas *d, 135 
His polifti'd bow with hafty rafhnefs feiz'd. 
*Twas form'd of horn, and fmooth'd with art- 
ful toil, 
A mountain goat refign'd the fhining fpoil, 
Who pierc'd long fince beneath his arrows bled ;*\ 
The ftately quarry on the cliffs lay dead, 140 1 
And fixteen palms his brow's large honours f 
fpread : J 

Theworkman join'd ,and (hap'd thebended horns , 
And beaten gold each taper point adorns. 



Ven 139.] la the fame ftrain Ogilby : 

The bleeding quarry on the ftone lay dead, 
Full fixteen hand fulls long his ftately head. 
Ver. 141. Sixteen palms.] Both the horns together made this 
length; and not each, as Madam Dacier renders it. I do not 
objeft it as an improbability, that the horns were of fixteen palms 
each ; but that this would be an extravagant and unmanageable fize 
for a bow, is evident. P. 

vol. 11. G 
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This, by the Greeks unfeen, the warriour bends, 
Screen'dby the fliields of his furrounding friends. 



Vcr. 144. This, by the Greeks unfeen, the nvarriour bends.] Hie 
poet having held us through the foregoing book, in expedition dt 
a peace, makes the conditions be here broken after fuch a manner, 
as mould oblige the Greeks to a& through the war with that irre- 
concileable fury, which affords him the opportunity of exerting 
the full fire of his own genius. The (hot of Pandarus being there* 
fore of fuch confequence (and as he calls it, the iff** iibrnm, the 
foundation of future tmes) it was thought fit not to pafs it over in a 
few words, like the flight of every common arrow, but to give it 
a defcription fomeway correfponding to its importance. For this, 
he furrounds it with a train of circumftances ; the hiftoryof the 
bow, the bending it, the covering Pandarus with (hields, the choke 
of the arrow, the prayer and pofture of the (hooter, the found of 
the ftring, and flight of the (haft ; all mod beautifully and livelily 
painted. It may be obferved too, how proper a time it was t» 
expatiate in thefe particulars ; when the armies being unemployed, 
and only one man acting, the poet and his readers had leifure to bf 
the fpe&ators of a fingle and deliberate action. I think it will be 
allowed, that the little circumftances which are fometimes thought 
too redundant in Homer, have a wonderful beauty in this place. 
Virgil has not failed to copy it, and with the greateft happinefs 
imaginable. 

" Dixit, & aurata volucrem Threifla fagittam 

•' Deprompfit pharetra, cornuque infenfe tetendit, 

" Et duxit longe, donee curvata coirent 

u Inter fe capita, & manibus jam tangeret acquis, 

" Laeva aciem ferri, dextra nervoque papillam. 

" Extemplfc teli ftridorem aurafque fonantes 

•• Audiit una Aruns, hacfitque in corpore ferrum." P. 

Our poet is very inattentive to his original in this place. Mr. 
Cowper's verfion is excellent ; which, with a fmall correction of 
what feems to me a mi (interpretation of Homer's words, not with- 
out obfeurity, I (hall prefent to the reader ; 

That bow he ftrang ; then, (looping, bade his men 
Clofe fcreen him with their fhields, left ere the prince 
Were ftricken, Menelaus, brave in arras, 
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There meditates the mark; andcouchinglow, 146 
Fits the fliarp arrow to the welHirung bow- 
One from a hundred featherM deaths he chofe, 
Fated to wound, and caufe of future woes. 
Then offers vows with hecatombs to crown ijo 
Apollo's altars in his native town. 

Now with full force the yielding horn he 

bends, 
Drawn to an arch, and joins the doubling ends; 
Clofe to his breaft he ftrains the. nerve below, 
Till the barb'd point approach the circling bow; 
Th* impatient weapon whizzes on the wing ; 1 56 
Sounds the tough horn, and twangs the quiv'ring 

fixing. 



The Greeks with fierce aflault (hoald interpofe. 

He raifed his quiver's Kd ; he chofe a dart 

Unflow'n, full-fledg'd, and barb'd with pangs of death. 

Ver. 148.] This elegant fubftitution is employed by Drydea 
in JEneid ix. 866. 

Sounded at once the bow ; and fwiftly flies 
The feather* d death, and hifles through the Ikies. 
Ver, 156.] Literally : 

Eager through crouded ranks Jo wing its way. 
Dacier has alfo, " impatient de frapper a fon but." 
Ver. 157.] So Chapman : 

the finew-forced ftring 

Did give a mightie twang; and forth, the eager (haft 
did fing. 
And Ogilby : 

The fmart ftring twang' d, the deadly arrow flew, 
c 2 
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But thee, Atrides ! in that dang'rous hour 
The Gods forget not, nor thy guardian pow'r. 
Pallas affifts, and ( weaken M in its force) 160 
Diverts the weapon from it's deftin'd courfe : 
So from her babe, when (lumber feals his eye, 
The watchful mother wafts the envenom'd fly. 
Juft where his belt with golden buckles join'd, 
Where linen folds the double corflet lin'd, i6$ 



The reader will be pleafed with the parallel paflage from Dryden, 
i£n. xi. 1247. 

Then to the ftubborn eugh her ftrength apply'd ; 

Till the far diftant horns approach'd on either fide. 

The bow firing touch'd her breaft, fo ftrong (he drew ; 

Whizzing in air the fatal arrow flew. 

At once the twanging bow and founding dart 

The traitor heard, and felt the point within his heart. 
Ver. 1 60. Pallas ajfifts, and (weaken d in its force J Diverts Ae 

weapon ] For (he only defigned, by all this a&ion, to in- 

creafe the glory of the Greeks in the taking of Troy : yet fome 
Commentators have been fo ftupid, as to wonder that Pallas fhoald 
be employed firft in the wounding of Menelaus, and after in the 
protecting him. P. 

Ver. 163. Wafts th* envenom d fijJ] This is one of thofe 
humble comparifons which Homer fometimes ufes to divcrfify bis 
fubjedt, but a very ex aft one in its kind, and correfponding in all 
its parts. The care of the Goddefs, the unfufpe&ing fecurity of 
Menelaus, the eafe with which (he diverts the danger, and the 
danger itfelf, are all included in this (hort compafs. To* which 
may be added, that if the providence of heavenly powers to their 
creatures is expreft by the love of a mother to her child, if men in 
regard to them are but as heedlefs deeping infants, and if thofe 
dangers which may feem great to us, are by them as eafily warded 
off as the firaile implies ; there will appear fomething fublime in 
this conception, however little or low the image may be thought 
at firft fight in refpeft to a hero. A higher comparison would but 
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She turn'd the (haft, which hiding from above, 
Pafs'd tfye broad belt, and thro* the corflet drove ;. 
The folds it pierc'd, the plaited linen tore, 
And raz'd the (kin, and drew the purple gore. 
As ivljen fome (lately trappings are decreed 170 
To grace a monarch on his bounding deed, 



have tended to leflen the difparity between the Gods and man, and 
the juftnefs of the fimile had been loft, as well as the grandeur of 
the fcntiraent. P. 

At the head of the note on this verfe in the firfi edition ftand 
the words Wafts the nuing'd hornet : which was, I prefume, the 
verfion of onr poet's firft attempt. An attentive reader will obferve 
funilar variations in feveral other places. 

Ver. 170. As when fome ftatelj trappings, l$cJ\ Some have 
judged the circumftances of this firaile to be fuperfiuous, and think 
it foreign to the purpofe to take notice, that this ivory was intended 
for the bodes of a bridle, was laid up for a prince, or that a woman 
of Caria or Maeonia dyed it. Euftathius was of a different opinion, 
who extols this paflage for the variety it prefents, and the learning it 
includes : we learn from hence that the Lydians and Carians were 
famous in the firft times for their ftaining in purple, and that the 
women excelled in works of ivory. As alfo that there were cer- 
tain ornaments which only kings and princes were privileged to 
wear. But without having recourfe to antiquities to juftify this 
particular, it may be alledged, that the fimile does not confift 
barely in the colours; it was but little to tell us, that the blood of 
Jtfenelaus appearing on the whitenefs of his (kin, vied with the pur- 
ple ivory ; but this implies, that the honourable wounds of a hero 
are the beautiful drefs of war, and become him as much as 
the moft gallant ornaments in which he takes the field. Virgil, 
'tis true, has omitted the circumftance in his imitation of this 
companion, &n. xii. 

•« Indum (anguineo veluti violaverit oftra 
4i Si quis ebur"— 

c 3 
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A nymph in Caria or Maeonia bred, 
Stains the pure iv'ry with a lively red % 
With equal luftre various colours vie, 
The (hining whitenefs, and the Tyrian dye : 17* 
So> great Atrides ! fliow'd thy facred blood, 
As down thy fnowy thigh diftiU'd the {beaming 
flood. 
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But in this he judges only for himfclf, and does not 
Homer. It was by no means proper that this ivory (honki h&ftt 
been a piece of martial accoutrement, when he applied it fo differ- 
ently, transferring it from the wounds of a hero to the blufhes of 
the fair Lavinia. P. 

Some part of the criticifm in this note will, donbtlefs, be ilmaul 
by judicious readers too curious and refined. 

Ver. 173.] His original has ivory and pmrple merely, bat 
Dacicr, like our poet, "Pyvoire le plus blanc" and «• Uplut 
eelatante pourpre:" as in verfe 176. The fimplc blood of Homer h 
in Dacier's verfion, •« beau fang," and becomes refined by our au- 
thor into /acred blood, in compliment to the divinity of kings. 

Ver. 174.] What our author has omitted of bis original will 
appear from Ogilby, who is much more faithful : 

Then in her chamber locks the well-ftain'd bit : 
Nobles at any price would purchafe it ; 
But for the king (he keeps this gift fo dear, 
To grace his horfe, and glad his charioteer. 
But for a tranflation dill more faithful, and abundantly more 
elegant, I refer to Mr. Cowper. 

Ver. 176.] Thus Ogilby: 

O Menelaus, fuch a enmfon floud 

Thy leg and manly thigh diftain'd with blond. 

And, perhaps, the beauty of contrail rather required our poet to 
write ; 

As down thy fnowy thigh diftilTd the purple flood : 
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With horrour feiz'd, the king of men defcry'd 
The ihaft infix *d, and few the gufliing tide : 
Nor lefs the Spartan fear'd, before he found 180 
The filming barb appear above the wound • 
Then, with a figh, that heay'd his manly breaft, 
The royal brother thus his grief expreft, 
And grafp *d his hand ; while all theGreeks around 
With anfwering fighsreturn'd the pkinti ve found. 
Oh dear as life ! did I for this agree r86 

The folemn truce, a fatal truce to thee! 



or Jather, as dift'dV d 2&& flood are fomewhat inconfiftemiy conjoint, 
and much more dj/lill'dmd ftreaming, I would correct thus, con- 
formably to the word in his original : 

As down thy (howy tYAghJfour'dfaft the purple blood. 

Yer. 177. As dvutn thy fnvwy thigh, ] Homer -is very particular 
here, -in giving the picture of the blood running in a long trace, 
lower and lower, as will appear from the words themfelves. 
TeT« r« MfnAftf puirin* ul'f**Tt fjunpt* 

The tranflator has not thought fit to mention every one of thcfe 
parts, &rfk the thigh, then the leg, then the foot, which might be 
tedious in Englifh : but the author's dcfign being only to image the 
ftreaming of the blood, it feemed equivalent to make it trickle 
through the length of an Alexandrine line. P« 

Ver, 186. Oh dear as life t &c] This incident of the wound 
of Menelaos gives occafion to Homer to draw a fine description of 
fraternallove in Agamemnon. On the fiift fight of it, he is ftruck 
with amaze and confufion, and now breaks out in tender.nefs and 
grief. He firft accufes himfelf as the caufe of this misfortune, by 
confenting to expofe his brother to the tingle combat, which had 
drawn on this fatal confequcnce. Next he inveighs againft the 
Trojans in general for their perfidioufnefe, as not yet knowing that 

*4 
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Wert thou expos *d to all the hoftile train, 
To fight for Greece, and conquer, to be flain? 
The race of Trojans in thy ruin join, 190 

And faith is fcorn'd by all the perjur'd line. 
Not thus our vows , confirm'd with wine and gore, 
Thofe hands we plighted, and thofe oaths we 

fwore, 
Shall all be vain : when heav'n's revenge is flow, 
Jove but prepares to ftrike the fiercer blow. 195 
The day (hall come, that great avenging day* 
Which Troy's proud glories in the duft (hall lay, 
When Priam's pow'rs and Priam's felf (hall fall, 
And one prodigious ruin fwallow all. 
I fee the God, already, from the pole 200 

Bare his red arm, and bid the thunder roll ; 



it was the a& of Pandarus only. He then comforts hirofelf with 
the confidence that the Gods will revenge him upon Troy ; but 
doubts by what hands this punifhment may be infli&ed, as fearing 
the death of Menelaus will force the Greeks to return with fhame 
to their country. There is no contradiction in all this, but on the 
other fide a great deal of nature, in the confufed fentiments of 
Agamemnon on the occafion, as they are very well explained by 
Spondanus. P. 

Ver. 200.] This fine couplet is a fupplement from our tran£ 
lator, who had in view a paflage in the Jecond ode of Horace ; 
■ et rubente 

Dexterd fa eras jaculatus arces 

Terruit urbem : 
whilft his thunders dire, 



With red tight arm at. his own temples hurl'd, 
With fear and horrour (hook the guilty world. 
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I fee th* Eternal all his fury fhed, 
And fhake his Mgis o'er their guilty head. 
Such mighty woes on perjur'd princes wait j 
But thou, alas ! deferv'ft a happier fate, 205 
Still muft I mourn the period of thy days, 
And only mourn without my (hare of praife? 
Depriv'd of thee, the heartlefs Greeks no more 
Shall dream of conquefts on the hoftile Ihore j 
Troy feiz'd of Helen, and our glory loft, *io 
Thy bones fhall moulder on a foreign coaft: 
While fome proud Trojan thus infulting cries, 
(And fpurns the duft where Menelaus lies) 
" Such are the trophies Greece from Ilion brings, 
" And fuch the conquefts of her King of 
" Kings! 215 



Ver. 2 1 a. While fame proud Trojan, &c] Agamemnon here 
calls to mind how, upon the death of his brother, the inefFe&ual 
preparations and a&ions againft Troy muft become a derifion to the 
world. This is in its own nature a very irritating fentiment, 
though it were never fo carefefsly expreft ; but the poet has found 
out a peculiar air of aggravation, in making him bring all the 
confequences before his eyes, in a picture of- the Trojan enemies 
gathering round the tomb of the unhappy Menelaus, elated with 
pride, infulting the dead, and throwing out difdainful ex predion s 
and curfes againft him and his family. There is nothing which could 
more effectually reprefent a ftate of anguilh, than the drawing fuch 
an image as this, which (hews a man increafing his prefent unhap- 
pinefs by the profpelt of a future train of misfortunes. P. 

Ver. 214.] This fpeech is executed with great fpirit, if we 
except this intervening infult of the Trojan : which is exhibited to 
no advantage in our poet's tranflation. Ogilby has preferved the 
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" Lo his proud veffels fcatter'd o'er the main, 
" And unreveng'd, his mighty brother {lain." 
Oh ! e'er that dire difgrace fhall blaft my fame, 
O'erwhelm me, earth! and hide a monarch's 
fhame. 
He faid : a leader's and a brother's fears *io 
Poffefs his foul, which thus the Spartan chears: 
Let not thy words the warmth of Greece abate % 
The feeble dart is guiltlefs of my fate : 
Stiff with the rich embroider 'd work around, " 
My vary'd belt repell'd the flying wound. 1*5 



taunting air of the original, and, I think, may be read, not merely 

without difguft, but with pkafure : 

Let alwaies thus Atrides fpend his rage, 
And Greece again with like fuccefs engage : 
Whofe chief ambition homewards was to fteer 
With empty (hips, and leave his brother here. 
Oh ! may I not, great Jove, till then furvive; 
But let the earth firft fwallow me alive. 

Vcr. 222. Let not thy words the warmth of Greece abate.] In 
Agamemnon, Homer has (hewn an example of a tender nature and. 
fraternal affeftion, and now in Menelaus he gives us one of a gene* 
rous warlike patience and prefence of mind. He fpeaks of his own 
cafe with no other regard, but as this accident of his wound may 
tend to the difcouragement of the foldiers ; and exhorts the General 
to beware of dejecling their fpirits from the profecution of the 
war. Spondanus. P. 

This verfe labours with an aukwardnefs of expreffion. Thus 
Ogilby, after a little correction : 

With cheating nvorJs thus Menelaus faid : 
Alarm not Greece, nor be thyfelf afraid. 
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To whom the king. My brother and my 
friend, 
Thus, always thus, may heav'n thy life defend ! 
Now feek fome fkilful hand, whofe powerful 

art 
May ftanch th* effufion, and extract the dart. 
Herald, be fwift, and bid Machaon bring 13* 
His fpeedy fuccour to the Spartan king ; 
Pierc'd with a winged fhaft (the deed of Troy) 
The Grecian's forrow, and the Dardan's joy. 

With hafty zeal the fwift Talthybius flies ; 
Thro* the thick files he darts his fearching eyes, 
And finds Machaon, where fublime he (lands 256 
In arms encircled with his native bands. 
Then thus : Machaon, to the king repair, 
His wounded brother claims thy timely care ; 
Pierc'd by fome Lycian or Dardanian bow, 240 
A grief to us, a triumph to the foe. 



Ver. 230.] Mr. Cowper's vcrfion will prove the great inattention 
of Pope on this occafion : 

He ended, and his noble herald, next, 
Beipake, Talthybius. Hafte, call hither quick 
The Ton of iEfculapius, leech renown'd, 
The prince Machaon. 

Ver. 236.] Thus he might have reprefented his author more 
exactly : 

And finds Machaon, where in circling bands 
Of Trie*, famed for warrior fiecds K he Hands. 
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The heavy tidings griev'd the god-like man; 
Swift to his fuccour thro* the ranks he ran : 
The dauntlefs king yet Handing firm he found. 
And all the chiefs in deep concern around. 145 
Where to the fteely point the reed was join'd, 
The (haft he drew, but left the head behind. 
Straight the broad belt with gay embroid'ry grac'd, 
He loos'd; the corflet from his breaft unbracM ; 
Thenfuck'dthebloodjandfov'reignbalminfus'd, 
Which Chiron gave, and ^Efculapius us'd. 15.1 

While round the prince the Greeks employ 
their care, 
The Trojans rufti tumultuous to the war j 
Once more they glitter in refulgent arms, 
Once more the fields are fill'd with dire alarms. 
Nor had you feen the king of men appear 156 
Confus'd, unattive, or furpriz'd with fear; 



Ver. 244.] Our poet profited by Ogilby; and Homer does not 
fay, that Menelaus was undaunted : 

Soon as the wounded prince Machaon found, 
Hemm'd in with all the prime commanders round, 
Undaunted fianding in a god-like garb • 

Ver. 253. The Trojans rujb tumultuous to the «w*fr.] They ad- 
ranced to the enemy in the belief that the (hot of Pandarus was 
made by order of the generals. Dacier. P. 

Ver. 254.] This is ambiguous, or rather contrary to Homer : 
he might have faid, 

The Greeks in turn put on refulgent arms. . . 

Ver. 256. Nor had you feen.] The poet here changes his nar- 
ration, and turns himfelf to the reader in an Apoftrophe. Longinus 
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But fond of glory, with fevere delight, 
His beating bofom claim *d the rifing fight. 
No longer with his warlike fteeds he flay 'd, 260 
Or prefs'd the car with polifti'd brafs inlay *d : 
But left Eurymedon the reins to guide ; 
The fiery courfers fnorted at his fide. 
On foot thro* all the martial ranks he moves, 
And thefe encourages, and thofe reproves. 26$ 



esssBssesBes 

in his 22(1 chapter, commends this figure, as caufing a reader to 
become a fpectator, and keeping his mind fixed upon the action be- 
fore him. The Apoftrophe (fays he) renders us more awakened \ 
more attentive, and more full of the things defcribed. Madam Dacier 
will have it, that it is the Mufe who addrefles herfelf to the poet 
in the fecond pcrfon : 'tis no great matter which, fince it has equally 
its effect either way. P. 

Ver. 258.] This couplet appears to me ftiff, affected, and 
inelegant ; with too much amplification on it's original. Ogilby is 
yery exact, and will appear, perhaps, too familiar only to the 
faftidious : 

Nor fleeping had ft thou Agamemnon feen, 
Nor trifling time, nor trembling in a fright, 
But halting to the glory-gaining fight. 
Ver. 263.] He perhaps improved from Chapman : 

Eurymedon then m»Vhis horfe, that trotted neighing by. 

And after this our poet has neglected two entire verfes, which may 
thus be rudely reprefented to the reader : 

Him ftrict he charged to keep at hand the car, 
Left ftrength (hould fail him, marflialling the war. 
Ver. 264. Thro 9 all the martial ranks he moves, &c] In the 
following review of the army, which takes up a great part of this 
book, we fee all the fpirit, art, and induitry of a compleat General; 
together with the proper characters of thofe leaders whom he incites. 
Agamemnon confiders at this fudden exigence, that he (hould firft 
addrefs himfelf to all in general ; he divides his difconrfe to the 
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Brave men! he cries (to fuch who boldly 

dare 
Urge their fwift fteeds to face the coming war) 
Your ancient valour on the foes approve ; 
Jove is with Greece, and let us truft in Jove* 



brave and the fearful, ufing arguments which arife from confidence 
or defpair, paffions which ad upon us moft forcibly ; to the brave, 
he urges their fecurc hopes of conqueft, fince the Gods muft puni(h 
perjury ; to the timorous, their inevitable deftru&ion, if the enemy 
would burn their (hips. After this he flies from rank to rank, ap- 
plying himfelf to each ally with particular artifice : he carefles Ido- 
menetts as an old friend, who had promifed not to forfake him ; and 
meets with an anfwer in that hero's true character, (hort, honeft, 
hearty, and foldier-like. He praifes the Ajaxes as warriours 
whofe examples fired the army ; and is received by them without 
any reply, as they were men who did not profefs fpeaking. He 
pafles next to Neftor, whom he finds talking to his foldiers as he 
marihalled them ; here he was not to part without a compliment on 
both fides : he wifhes him the ftrength he had once in his youth, 
and is anfwered with an account of fomething which the old hero 
had done in his former days. From hence he goes to the troops 
which lay fartheft from the place of attion ; where he finds Menef- 
theus and Ulyfles, not entirely unprepared, nor yet in motion, as 
being ignorant of what had happened. He reproves Ulyfles for 
this, with words agreeable to the hurry he is in, and receives an 
anfwer which fuits not ill with the twofold character of a wife and 
a valiant man ; hereupon Agamemnon appears prefent to himfelf, 
and excufes his hafty expreffions. The next he meets is Diomed, 
whom he alfo rebukes for backwardnefs, but after another manner, 
by fetting before him the example of his father. Thus is Agamem- 
non introduced, praifing, terrifying, exhorting, blaming, excofing 
himfelf, and again relapfing into reproofs ; a lively picture of a 
great mind in the higheft emotion. And at the fame time the 
variety is fo kept up, with a regard to the different character of the 
leaders, that our thoughts are not tired with running along with 
him over all his army,. i * P. 
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*Tis not for us, but guilty Troy to dread, 270 
Whofe crimes fit heavy on her perjured head; 
Her fbnsarid matrons Greece (hall lead in chains, 
And her dead warriours ftrow the mournful 
plains. 
Thus with new ardour he the brave infpires ; 
Or thus the fearful with reproaches fires. 27 j 
Shame to your country, fcandal of your kind! 
Bom to the fate ye well deferve to find ! 
Why Hand you gazing round the dreadful plain, 
Prepar'd for flight, but doom'd to fly in vain? 
Confus'd and panting thus, the hunted deer 280 
Falls as he flies, a vi&im to his fear. 



Vcr. 270.] He might have expreffed his author thus: 
'Tis not for us, but guilty Troy to dread ; 
And foon will vultures tear the perjured dead. 
But Ogilby i9 altogether commendable : 

Who fwear, and make no fcruple to forfwear, 
Devouring vultures (hall their bodies tear. 

y 

Ver. 272.] This couplet, to preferve confiftency with the 
correction juft propofed, and fidelity to the original, might be 
modified thus : 

Soon in our (hips their wives and infants bound 

Shall lie, and Troy's proud ramparts ftrew the ground. 

Or, preferving the former couplet of Pope, the latter may be thus 
made more faithfully comprehenfive : 

Her, Greece (hall rate ; her fons and wives enchain; 

Her dead (hall glut the vultures on the plain. 

Vcr. 280.] Thus Ogilby: 

Blufh ye not, firs ? why thus, furpriz'd with fear. 
Gaze you about like herds of frighted deer? 
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Still muft ye wait the foes, and ftill retire, 
'Till yon* tall veffels blaze with Trojan fire? 
Or truft ye, Jove a valiant foe (hall chace, 
To fave a trembling, heartlefs, daftard race ? a8£ 
This faid, he ftalk'd with ample ftrides along, 
To Crete's brave monarch and his martial throng ; 
High at their head he faw the chief appear, 
And bold Meriones excite the rear. 
At this the king his gen'rous joy expreft, 29a 
And clafp'd the warriour to his armed breaft. 
Divine Idomeneus ! what thanks we owe 
To worth like thine ? what praife (hall we beftow ? 
To thee the foremoft honours are decreed, 
Firft in the fight, and ev'ry graceful deed. 395 






Vcr. 283.] This is not from Homer, but Ogilby ; 

And all our navy blaze with Trojan flame. 
The following attempt to ihew our poet's deviations,will deferve mote 
commendation from the reader for its clofenefs, than its elegance : 

What ? idly wait ye, 'till the Trojan band 

Reach where our (hips are ftation'd on the ft rand, 

To fee if Jove will ftretch his aiding hand ? 
Ver. 288.] Our poet omits and adds at pleafure. The follow* 
ing tranflation conveys the fenfe of Homer : 

Thefe arming round Idomeneus he found : 

In front the chief, of vigour like a boar ; 

The rear, Meriones was urging on. 

Them gladly view'd the king of men, and thus 

With foothing words add reft Idomeneus. 
Our poet, however, notwithftanding his omiffion of the Jimilt, 
ftems to have had his eye on Ogilby : 

Who like a boar did in the front appear, 

Meriones brought up the valiant rear. 
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For this, in banquets, when the gen'rous bowls 
Reftore our blood, and raife the warriours fouls, 
Tho* all the reft with ftated rules we bound, 
Urtmix'd, unmeafur'd are thy goblets crown *d. 
Be ilillthyfelf ; in arms a mighty name ; 300 
Maintain thy hondurs, and enlarge thy fame; 

To whom the Cretan thus his fpeech addreft; 
Secure of me, O king! exhort the reft : 
Fix'd to thy fide, in ev'ry toil I (hare, 
Thy firm aflbciate in the day of war. 365 

But let the fignal be this moment giv'n ; 
To mix in fight is all I alk of heav'ft. 
The field (hall prove how perjuries fucceed, 
And chains or death avenge their impious deed. 

Charm'd with this heat, the King his courfe 
purfues, 310 

And next the troops of either Ajax views : 



Vcr. 396. Forthis> In banquets.] The ancients ufually in their 
ftafts divided to the giiefts by equal portions, except when they 
took fome particular occafion to fhew diftinftion, and give the pre- 
ference to any one perfon* It was then looked upon as the higheft 
mark of honour to be allotted the heft portion of meat and wine, 
and to be allowed an exemption from the laws of the feaft, in drink- 
ing wine urftningled and without ftint. This caftom was much 
more ancient than the time of the Trojan, war, and we find it 
pra&ifed in the banquet given by Jofeph to his brethren in iEgypt, 
Gen. xliii. vcr. ult. And he fertt meffes to them from before him, 
but Benjamin's mefs was five times fo much as any of theirs. 
Dacier. p. 

VOL. 11-, H 
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In one firm orb the bands were rang'd around, 
A cloud of heroes blacken *d all the ground. 
Thus from the lofty promontory's brow 
A fwain furveys the gath'ring ftorm below ; 31^ 
Slow from the main the heavy vapours rife, 
Spread in dim ftreams, and fail along the ikies, 
'Till black as night the fwelling tempeft 

(hows, 
The cloud condenfing as the Weft- wind blows 5 
He dreads th' impending ftorm, and drives his 

flock 320 

To the clofe covert of an arching rock. 

Such, and fo thick, the embattPd fquadrons 

ftood, 
With fpears eredt, a moving iron wood ; 



zees 



Ver. 318.] His original fays : 

1 1 than pitch more black : 

but a tafte, cenfurably delicate, rejected this companion as undig- 
nified, and had recourfe to Dacier, who had, doubtlefs* patted the 
fame judgement on her author's fimile : " II paroit de loin plus 
" noir que la nuit" Chapman contents me i 

■ And as a goteheard fpies, 

On fome hils top, out of the fea, a rainie raponr rife, 

Driven by the breath of Zephyrus ; which, though faitc 
off he reft, 

Comes on as blacke as pitch % and brings, a tempeft in his 
breaft : 

nor is Shakefpeare mean : 

-— — Night is fyed, 

Whofe pitchy mantle over- vei I'd the earth. 
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A fhady light was fhot from glimm'ringfhields, 
And t heir brown arms obfcur'd the dulky fields. 

O heroes ! worthy fueh a dauntlefs train, 326 
Whofe godlike virtue we but urge in vain, 
(Exclaim *d the king) whoraife your eager bands 
With great examples , more than loud commands . 
Ah would the Gods but breathe in all the reft 
Such fouls as bum in your exalted breaft ! 331 
Soon (hould our arms wi th j uft fuccefs be crown *d , 
And Troy's proud walls lie fmoaking on the 
ground. 

Then to the next the Gen 'ral bends hiscourfe; 
(His heart exults, and glories in his force) 3^5 



Vor. 324.] This couplet is almoft wholly a gratuitous appen- 
dage to his original ; amplified, perhaps, frond Ogilby ; 
So thick the Ajaxes bold fquadrons march ; 
Their bright arms dim heav'n's faint reflecting arch ; 

and front Chapman i 

So, darkning earth with darts arid Jbields, fhew'd thefe 
with all their men. 
The enure (enft of Homer will be tolerably comprized in thefe two 
▼ories: 

Tims, dark and clofe, to war th' embattled train, 
Briftling with fpearo and (hields, moved o'er the plain. 
Ver. 316.] Homer fays literally : 

Ye chiefs df Argives, clad in brazen mail ; 

but Dacier, like our poet, " Dignes generaux des phalanges Ar- 
" giennes." 

Ver. 335.] Inftead of thefe additions, which weaken the vigour 
of his author, I (hould have preferred a brevity, that would only 

h 2 
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There rev'rend Neftor ranks his Pylian bands r 
And with infpiring eloquence commands; 
With ftrifteft order fets his train in arms, 
The chiefs advifes, and the foldiers warms* . 
Alaftor, Chromius, Haemon round him wait, 340 
Bias the good, and Pelagon the great. 
The horfe and chariots to the front aflign'd, 
The foot (theftrength of war) he rang'd behind; 



facrifice connecting terms of no importance to the narrative. As 
thus: 

From theft be comes where Neftor ranks his bands. 

Ver. 336. There renfrtnd Neftor ranks bis Pylian bands\ This 
is the prince whom Homer chiefly celebrates for martial difcipline; 
of the reft he is content to fay they were valiant, and ready to fight :' 
the years, long obfervation and experience of Neftor, rendered him 
the fitted perfon to be diftinguifhed on this account. The dkpo- 
fition of his troops in this place (together with what tie is made to 
fay, that their forefathers ufed the fame method) may be a proof 
that the art of war was well known in Greece before the time of 
Homer. Nor indeed can it be imagined other wife, in ah age when 
all the world made their acquifitions by force of arms only. What 
is moft to be wondered at, is, that they had not the ufe of cavalry 9 
all men engaging either on foot, or from chariots (a particular 
neceflary to be known by every reader of Homer's battles.) In 
thefe chariots there were always two perfons, one of whom only 
fought, the other was wholly employed in managing the horfe*. 
Madam Dacier, in her excellent preface to Homer, is of opinion, 
that there were no horfemen till near the time of Saul, threefcore 
years after the fiege of Troy ; fo that although cavalry were in ale 
in Homer's days, yet he thought hi mfelf obliged to regard the enf- 
toms of the age of which he writ, rather than thofe of his own. P. 

Ver. 338.] This couplet is adventitious alfo, and might be 
fpared without any injury to hi mfelf or his author. 
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The middle fpace fufpedted troops fupply, 
Inelos'd by both, nor left the pow'r to fly 2 345 
He gives command to curb the fiery fteed, 
Nor caufe confufion, nor the ranks exceed; * 
Before the reft let none too rafhly ride ; 
No ftrength, nor fkill, but juft in time, be tryM : 
Thecharge once made, no warriour turn the rein, 
But fight, or fall ; a firm embody'd train. 351 
He whom the fortune of the field fhall call 
From forth his chariot, mount the next in hafte; 



Ver. 344, The middle fpace fufpecJed troops fitpplj.] This arti- 
fice of placing thofe men whofe behaviour was moft to be doubted, 
in the- middle (fo as to put them under a neceflity of engaging even 
againft their inclinations) was followed by Hannibal in the battle 
of Zama ; as is obferved and praifed by Polybius, who quotes this 
verfe on that occafion, in acknowledgment of Homer's (kill in mi- 
litary difcipline. That our author was the firft mailer of that art 
in Greece, is the opinion of iEIian, Tadlic. c. i. Frontinus gives us 
another example of Pyrrhus king of Epirus's following this inft rue 
tion of Homer. Vide Stratag. lib. ii. c. 3. So Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, L xiv. Imperator catervis peditum infirmis, medium inter 
acks /pactum f ftcundum Homericam difpojitionem, pneftituit* P. 

Ver. 352. He whom the fortune of the field /ball cafi 

From forth his chariot % mount the next — &c. 

the words in the original are capable of four different fignifications, 
as Euftathius obferves. The firft is, that whoever in fighting upon 
his chariot (hall win a chariot from his enemy, he (hall continue to 
fight, and not retire from the engagement to fecure his prize. The 
fecond, that if any one be thrown out of his chariot, he who hap- 
pens to be neareft (hall hold forth his javelin to help him up into 
his own. The third vs direcHy the contrary to the laft, that if any 
one be cad from his chariot, and would mount up into another 
man's, that other (hall pu(h him back with his javelin, and not 

H 3 
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Nor feek unpra&isM to direcSt the car, 
Content with jav'lins to provoke the war* sjj 
Our great forefathers held this prudent courfe, 
Thus rul'd their ardour, thus preferv'd their force, 



admit him, for fear of interrupting the combat. The fourth it 
the fenfe which is followed in the tranflation, as feeming much the 
moft natural, that every one fhonld be left to govern hit own chav 
riot, and the other who is admitted, fight only with the javelin. 
The reafon of this advice appears by the fpeech of Pandartis to 
Mncas in the next book : iEneas haying taken him qp in his cha* 
riot to go againft Diomed, compliments him with the choice either 
to fight, or to manage the reins, which was efteemed an office of 
honour. To this Pandarus anfwers, that it is more proper for 
jEneas to guide his own horfes ; left they not feeling their accnf- 
tomed mailer, fhould be ungovernable, and bring them into dagger, 

Upon occafion of the various and contrary fignificatlons of which 
thefe words are faid to be capable, and which Euftathius and Da- 
cier profefs to admire as an excellence ; Monf. de la Motte, in his 
late difcourfe upon Homer, very juftly animadverts, that if this 
be true, it is a grievous fault in Homer. For what can be more 
abfurd than to imagine, that the orders given in a battle fhould be 
delivered in fuch ambiguous terms, as to be capable of many mean* 
ings? Thefe double interpretations muft proceed not from any 
defign in the author, but purely from the ignorance of the moderns 
in the Greek tongue : it being impoffible for any one to poflefs die 
dead languages to fuch a degree, as to be certain of ail the graces 
and negligences ; or to know precifely how far the licencea and 
boldnefles of expreffion were happy, or forced. But criticks, 
to be thought learned, attribute to the poet all the random fenfes 
that amufe them, and imagine they fee in a {ingle word a whole 
heap of things, which no modern language can exprefs; fo are 
oftentimes charmed with nothing but the confufion of their own 
ideas. P* 

Ver. 356.] He fhould have exhibited the two verfes of the 
original in an equal number, which he coulfl eafily have 94 
plifhed in much better ft rains than the following ; 

Thefe maxims wife our fathers ufed to truft, 
And many a well-towered city laid in duft. 
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By laws like thefe immortal conquefts made, 
And earth's proud tyrants- low in afhes laid. 

So fpoke the mafter of the martial art, 360 
Andfouch'd with tranfport great Atrides* heart. 
Oh! hadft thou ftrength to match thy brave 

defires, 
And nerves to fecond what thy foul infpires ! 
But wafting years that wither human race, 
Exhauft thy fpirits, and thy arms unbrace. 365 
What once thou wert, oh ever might'ft thou be t 
And age thejkrt of any chief but thee. 

Thus tcH^' experienced prince Atrides cry'd; 
He (hook his hoary locks, and thus reply *d. 
Well might I wifh, could mortal wifh renew 370 
That ftrength which once in boiling youth I 

knew ; 
Such as I wa$, when Ereuthalion fljiin 
Beneath this arm fell proftrate on the plain. 



. wsBsaessmtBea 

Vcr. 360.] The following attempt i 8 literal : 
Thus urg'4 the fenior, Udli'd in wars of old ; 
b«t Qgilby : 

The tnafttr faid of military art. 

Yer. 368.] This couplet reprefents the following verfe of 
Homer: 

flim anfwer'd Neftor then, Gerenian knight. 
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But heav'n its gifts not all at once beftows, 
Thefe years with wifdom crowns, with a&ion . 

thofe : . 375 

The field of combat fits the young and bold, 
The folemn council beft becomes the old; : 
To you the glorious conflict I refign, 
Let fage advice, the palm of age, be mine. 
He faid. With joy the monarch march'd 

before, 380 

And found Meneftheus on the dufly fhore, 
With whom the firm Athenian phalanx ftand&i 
And next Ulyffes with his fubjed: bands. 
Remote their forces lay, nor knew fo far 
The peace infring'd , nor heard the founds of war j 



Ver. 374.] The following attempt is clofer to the original : 
The Gods not all their gifts together lend : 
Then was I vigorous, now with years I bend. 
E'en thus I teach the battle where to rage, 
Exhort and counfel with the words of age: 
and then ihould Hand verfes 376, 377, of our poet to conclude the 
paragraph. 

Ver. 380.] From this place the ten next verfes comprise 
twelve of Homer ; fo that various circumftances, as may eafily 
be fuppofed, are omitted : but a new tranflation of all fooh paf- 
fages would not only be extremely wearifome, but fwell this work 
to a fize moft difproportionate. Mr. Cowper has executed his 
arduous talk with fo much accuracy, as to enable any reader to judge 
of the variations introduced from enlargement, or omiffion, by our 
poet. 

Ver. 384. Remote their forces lay, ,] This is a reafon why the 
troops of Ulyffes and Meneftheus were not yet in motion* Though 
another may be added in refpeft to the former, that it did not 
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The tumult late begun, they flood intent 386 
To watch the motion, dubious of th* event. 
The king, who fa w their fquadrons yet unmov'd, 
With hafty ardour thus the chiefs reprov'd. 

Can Peteus* fon forget a warriour's part, 390 
And fears Ulyffes, fkilFd in ev'ry art ? 
Why ftand you diftant, and the reft expert 
To mix in combat which yourfelves negleft ? 
From you 'twas hop'd among the firft to dare 
The fhock of armies, and commence the war. 395 
For this your names are calTd, before the reft, 
To (hare the pleafures of the genial feaft : 



confift with the wifdom of Ulyfles to fall on with his forces till he 
was well allured. Though courage be no inconfiderable part of 
his cbara&er, yet it is always joined with .great caution. Thus 
we fee him foon after in the very heat of battle, when his friend 
was Juft (lain before his eyes, firft looking carefully about him, 
before he would throw his fpear to revenge him. P. 

This is regulated by Dacier : " Car le bruit qu' on avoit rompu 
" /' alliance, et que Mars alloit rallumer le combat, n' etoit encore 
" parvenu jufqu' a eux :" for Homer had only faid : 
As yet his people heard no cry of war. 

Moreover, the remark of our poet is grounded on a mifap- 
prehenfion of his author's meaning, animadverted upon below, at 
ver. 570. 

Ver. 386.] Ogilby gives a more diftinft delineation of hit 
author's fenfe : 

So late both fides had rallied up their bands; 
They yet expe&ed to receive commands, 
And that fomefquadron would in readier plight; 
Charging the Trojans, firft begin the fight. 

Ver. 396.] More exafily thus : 
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And can you, chiefs ! without a blufh furvey 
Whole troops before you lab 'ring in the fray?. 
Say, is it thus thofe honours you requite 2 400 
The firft in banquets, but the laft in fight. 

Ulyffes heard: the hero's warmth o'erfpread 
His cheek with blufhes : and fevere, he faid : 

From you at haft, who bear before the reft 

Our invitations to the genial feaft : 
but as the rhyme is inaccurate, the farcafm of the original might 
be better preferved by an improvement on Chapman : 

But to our feafts ye come before the reft ; 

Not tardy then ; and eat and drink the beft. 
Our author then omits two verfes, which partake too much of a 
farcaftical fpirit, that chara&erifes the fpeech, to be neglecled with 
propriety. Accept this rough delineation of them : 

Then ye, caroufing, at my board recline, 

And quaff at will full bowls of coftly wine. 
Ver. 398] There is bur fmall refemblance in thefc four lines 
to his original, which may be thus exhibited word for word ; . 

Now ye would gladly fee ten troops of Greeks 

Engage before yourfelves with murderous fteel : 
but Dacier, and not Homer, was our poet's model on this occafion, 
*' Et aujour d* hui vous foufFrirez fans rough que tous lea officios 
" de T armee vous devancent au combat, et qu* its vous raviflent 
" une gloire, dont vous devriez etre plus jaloux que des honmeurt a? mm 
"fefiin?" 

Ver. 402.] This fpeech of Ulyffes is very ill reprefented by 
our poet ; and muft be read in Cowper by thofe who wifti to fee a 
faithful exhibition of the original. But the reader, perhaps, may 
expecl fome reprefentation of it from myfelf : 

O ! chief, what cenfures have efcap'd thy teeth ? 
Call ft thou me flack in war? Whene'er we Greeks 
Urge on Troy's warriours the (harp edge of war, 
See, if thou wilt, and thus thy fou) incline, 
The father of Telemachus engag'd 
Firft in the Trojan van. Thy words are vain } 
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Take back th'unjuft reproach ! Behold we ftand 
Sheath *d in bright arms ,and but expedt command . 
If glorious deeds afford thy foul delight, 406 
Behold me plunging in the thickeft fight. 
Then give thy warriour-chief a warriour's due, 
Who dares to adt whate'er thou dar'ft to view. 

Struck with his gen'rous wrath the king replies; 
Oh great in adtion, and in council wife! 411 
With ours, thy care and ardour are the fame, 
Nor need I to command, nor ought to blame. 
Sage as thou art, and learn *d in human kind, 
Forgive the tranfport of a martial mind. 415 
Hafte to the fight, fecure of juft amends ! 
The Gods that make, fhall keep the worthy, 
friends. 

He faid, and pafs'd where great Tydides lay, 
His fteeds and chariots wedgM in firm array : 
(The warlike Sthenelus attends his fide) 420 
To whom with ftern reproach the monarch cry *d ; 
Oh fon of Ty deus ! (he, whofe ftrength could tame 
The bounding fieed, in arms a mighty name) 
C^n'ft thou, remote, the mingling hc?fts defcry, 
With hands unadtive, and a carelefs eye? 4*$ 



Ver. 410.] He might have expreflcd his author thus: 
His wrath perceiv'd, with fmiles the king replies : 
for this abfolttU form is very frequent with our tranflator, and gives 
an agreeable variety to the conftruftion of our language. 
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Not thus thy fire the fierce encounter fear'dj 
Still firft in front the matchlefs prince appeared : 
What glorious toils, what wonders they recite! 
Who view'dhimlab^ingthra'theranks of fight 1 
Ifa whim once , when gath'ring martial po w*rs 430 
A peaceful gueft, he fought Mycenae's tow*rs j 
Armies he aikM, and armies had been giv'n, 
Not we deny'd, but Jove forbade from heav*n; 
While dreadful comets glaring from afar 
Forewarn 'd the horrours of the Theban war. 435 
Next, fentby Greece from where Afopus flows, 
A fearkfs envoy, he approached the foes ; 
Thebe's hoftile walls, unguarded and alone, 
Dauntlefs he enters, and demands the throne. 



Ver. 429.] Thus Chapman : 

As they report that have beheld, him labour in * fight : 
And, with fome correction, our poet might be brought to more 
confiftency and fidelity to his author : 

I faw him not ; but tbofe, <wbo f&w, declare 

His glorious toils and hardy feats of <war m 

With Polynices gathering martial pow'rs — . 
Ver. 430. I fa*w him once, when, Arc] This long narration 
concerning the hiftory of Tydeus, is not of the nature of thofc for 
which Homer has been blamed with fome colour of juftice : it is 
aot a cold ftory, but a warm reproof, while the particularizing the 
actions of the father is made the higheft incentive to the fon, Ac* 
cordingly the air of this fpeech ought to be infpiritetl above the 
common narrative ftyle. As for the ftory itfelf, it is finely told by 
Statius in the fecond book of the Thebais, P. 

Ver. 436.] In a triplet, by inferring a line like the following, 
he might have comprehended the full fenfe of his author : 

Where ofiers thick, and grafs abundant grows. 
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The tyrant feafting with his chiefs he found, 440 
And dar'd to combat all thofe chiefs around 1 
DarM and fubdu'd, before their haughty lord 5 
For Pallas ftrung his arm, and edg'd his fworcL 
Stung with the lhame, within the winding 

way, 
To bar his paflage fifty waxriours lay $ 44$ 

Two heroes led the fecret fquadron on, 
Mason the fierce, and hardy Lycophon ; 
Thofe fifty flaughter'd in the gloomy vale, 
He fpar'd but one to bear the dreadful tale. 
Such Tydeus was, and fuch his martial fire; 450 
Gods ! how the fon degen'rates from his fire ? 



Ver. 44 1 . ] Ogilby gives a glirapfe of the fpirit of his original : 
Hemm'd in with hoftik faces on each fide, 
Tbe^proudeft at the table he defied. 
Ver. 444*] Being enraged, fays Homer: bat Dacier, as our 
author, " piques de cet affront." And he caft an eyt on Ogilby 
aHb: 

Fifty ftout youth, all which in ambufh laj, 
At his return to kill him in the way* 
Ver. 447.] Homer fays Lycophontes? but Pope found it con- 
venient to follow Ogilby : 

Bold Lycophon and god-like Macon — - . 
So alfo Dacier. 

Ver. 450.] Chapman is exact, and not contemptible : 

So brave a knight was Tydeus : of whom a fonne is 

fprong 
Infcriour farre in martiall deeds, though higher in his 

tongue. . 
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No words the Godlike Diomed returned,. 
But heard refpeftful, and in fecret burn'd t 
Not fo fierce Capaneus* undaunted fon, 
Stern as his fire, the boafter thus begun. 4$$ 

What needs, O monarch, this invidious praife, 
Ourfelves to leffen, while our fires you raife? 
Dare to be juft, Atrides ! and confefs 
Our valour equal, tho* our fury lefs. 
With fewer troops we florm'd the Theban wall, 
And happier faw the fev'nfold city fall. 481 



Vcr. 452. No words the godlike Diomed return dJ] € * When 
" Diomed is reproved by Agamemnon, he holds his peace in ref- 
" pett to his general ; but Sthenelus retorts upon him with boafting 
" and infolence. It ii here worth obferving in what manner Agsu 
" memnon behaves himfdf ; he pafles by Sthenelos without afrbrd- 
" ing any reply; whereas juft before, when Ulyfles teftified his 
" refentment, he immediately returned him an anfwer. For as it 
** is a mean and fervile thing, and unbecoming the majefty of a 
" prince, to make apologies to every man in juftificatkn of what 
" he has faid or done; fo to treat all men with equal negleft is mere 
" pride and excefs of folly. We alfo fee of Diomed^ that though 
" he refrains from fpeaking in this place, when the time demanded 
" a&ion ; he afterwards exprefles himfelf in fuch a manner," is 
" (hews him not to have been infenfible of this unjuft rebuke : (m 
" the ninth book J when he tells the king, he was the firft who had 
" dar'd to reproach him with want of courage." Plutarch rf 
reading the poets. P. 

Ver. 460. Weprnidthe Theban *wall.] The firft Theban war, 
of which Agamemnon fpoke in the preceding lines, was feven and 
twenty years before the war of Troy. Sthenelus here fpeaks of the 
fecond Theban war, which happened ten years after the firft : when 
the fons of the feven captains conquered the city, before which 
their fathers were deftroyed. Tydeus expired gnawing the head 
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In impious a&s the guilty fathers dy'd j 

The fons fubdu'd, for heav'n was on their fide. 

Far more than heirs of all our parents' fame, 

Our glories darken their diminifh'd name. 465 

To him Tydides thus. My friend forbear, 

Supprefs thy paffion, and the King revere : 

His high concern may well excufe this rage, 

Whofe caufe we follow, and whofe war we 

wage ; 

His the firft praife, were Ilion's tow'rs o'er- 

thrown, 470 

And, if we fail, the chief difgrace his own. 

Let him the Greeks to hardy toils excite, 

Tis ours to labour in the glorious fight. 



of his enemy, and Capaneus was thunder-ftruck while he blafphemed 
Jupiter. Vid. Stat. Thebaid. P. 

• Ver. 461.] This commodions, but inaccurate, phrafe for 
Thebes with /even gates, he might borrow alfo from Chapman : 
We took* the /even-fold parted Thebes — . , 
Ver. 464.] Literally thus : 

Then hold not thou in equal praife our fires : 
whence this couplet is formed, whofe expreflion and figure prove 
our poet to have had in mind a well known paflage of Milton, Par. 
Loft. iv. 34. 

■ ■ ■ at whofe fight all the ftars 
Hide their diminilh'd heads. 
Ver. 466.] ThusOgilby: 

When thus bold Diomed : Dear friend, forbear. 
Ver. 467.] More exactly, with thefe alterations : 
Then fternly thus Tydides: Friend! forbear; 
Obey my counfel, and in filence bear* 
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Hefpoke, and ardent, on the trembling ground 
Sprung from his car; his ringing arms refound. 
Dire was the clang, and dreadful from afar, 476 
Of arm'd Tydides rufhing to the war. 
As when the winds, afcending by degrees, 
Firft move the whitening furface of the feaa r 



Ver. 474.] The following attempt gives at leaft the fenfe of 
Homer: 

He fpake; and from his chariot to the ground 
Leapt : on the rufhing warrior's breaft the brafs 
Clang'd loud , and e'en the braved might appall. 

Ver. 478. As when the winds*] Madam Dacier thinks it may 
feem fomething odd, that an army going to conquer, fhoald be 
compared to the waves going to break themfelves againft the (bore; 
and would folve the appearing abfurdity by imagining the poet laid 
not the ftrefs fo much upon this circumftance, as upon die fane 
waves aflaulting a rock, lifting themfelves over its head, and cover- 
ing it with foam as the trophy of their viclory (as (he expreflb it). 
But to this it may be anfwered, That neither did the Greeks get 
the better in this battle, nor will a comparifon be allowed entirely 
beautiful, which inftead of illuftrating its fubjeft, (lands itfelf in 
need of fo much ill uft ration and refinement, to be brought to agree 
with it. The paffage naturally bears this fenfe: As when, upon 
the rifitig of the wind, the waves roll after one another to the Jhore; 
at firft there is a diftant motion in the fea, then they approach to hrtak 
with noi/e on the ft rand, and laftly rife /welling over the rocks, ato£ 
tof s their foam above their heads : fo the Greeks, at firft ', marched hs 
order one after another filently to the fight, — Where the poet breaks 
off from profecuting the comparifon, and by a prolepfis, leaves the 
reader to carry it on, and image to himfelf the future tumult, rage, 
and force of the battle, in oppofition to that filence in which he 
defcribes the troops at prefent, in the lines immediately enfuing. 
What confirms this expofition is, that Virgil has made ufe of the 
fimile in the fame fenfe in the feventh ^Eneid* 
1. 
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The billows float in order to the fhore, 480 
The Wave behind rolls on the wave before $ 
'Till, with the growing ftorm, the deeps arife, 
Foam o'er the rocks, and thunder to the fkies. 
So to the fight the thick battalions throng, 
Shields urg'd oil fhields, and men drove men 
along. 485 



•• Fluclus uti primo ccepit cum albefcere vento, 

" Paulatim fefe tollit mare & altius undas 

" Erlgit ; inde imo confurgit ad asthera fundo." P* 

As when the winds qfcending, &c] This is the firft battle in 
Homer, and it is worthy obfervation with what grandeur it is 
defcribed, and raifed by one circumftance above another, till all is 
involved in horrour and tumult : the foregoing Umile of the winds, 
fifing by degrees into a general tempeft* is an image of the pro- 
grefs of his own fpirit in this defcription* We fee firft an innu- 
merable army moving in order, and are amufed with the pomp and 
filencej then wakened with the noife and clamour; next they join; 
the adverfe Gods are let down among them : the imaginary perfons 
of Terrour, Flighty Dj/cord, fucceed to reinforce themj then all 
is undiftinguiilied fury, and a confufion of horrours, only that at 
different openings we behold the diftinlt deaths of feveral heroes, 
and then are involved again in the fame confufion* P» 

Ver. 481.] There is in this verfe an uncommon cafe and fira- 
plicity of di&ion ; an unlaboured effort, mod happily defcriptive 
of the circumftance. I recoiled a line of fimilar and equal merit 
in Vincent Bourne's tranflation of the Wifh : 

And with matters of ftate never trouble my head : 
Itt finam regni res, velut ire volunt. 
in both inftances, every reader will fancy himfelf able to have made 
the verfe; and* when we have once begun to read them, we go on 
as it were, by an involuntary impulfe : the words trip over the 
tongue, and it feems alraoft impoffible to flop them. 

TOL.H. I 
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Sedate and filent move the num'rous bands 5 
No found , no whifper , but the chiefs ' commands, 
Thofe only heard ; with awe the reft obey, 
As if fome God had fnatch'd their voice away. 
Not fo the Trojans; from their hoft afcends 490 
A gen'ral fhout that all the region rends. 
As when the fleecy flocks unnumber'd {land 
In wealthy folds, and wait the milker's hand, 
The hollow vales inceflant bleating fills, 494 
The lambs reply from all the neighb'ring hills : 
Such clamours rofe from various nations round, 
Mix'd was the murmur, and confus'd the found. 
Each hoft now joins, and each a God infpires, 
Thefe Mars incites, and thofe Minerva fires. 
Pale Flight around, and dreadful Terrour reign; 
And Difcord raging bathes the purple plain; 501 
Difcord ! dire fifter of the flaught'ring pow*r, 
Small at her birth, but rifijig ev'ry hour, 



Ver. 489.] He has here omitted a verfe and a half of his 

original, which may be thus fupplied : 

The various armour of the niarlhaU'd train, 
Shot gleamy corufcations through the plain. 

And the verfe. before us runs thus in the original : 
, nor wouldft thou have faid 

Thefe numerous troops had voice within their breafts : 

but our poet follows Dacier : " Vous euffiez dit, que Jupiter mm* 

hi la <voix a cette multitude innombrable de peuples." 

Ver. 502. Difcord! dire fifter, &c] This is the paflagefo 
highly extolled by Longinus, as one of the moft fignal inftanca of 
the noble fubliraity of this author : where it is faid, that theinfagp 
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While fcarce the fkies her horridhead can bound, 

She ftalks on earth, and fhakes the world 

around; 50$ 



here drawn of Difcord, tvhq/e head touched the heavens, and «whofe 
feet were on earth 9 may. as juftly be applied to the vaft reach and 
elevation of the genius of Homer. But Monf* Boileau informs us, 
that neither the quotation nor thefe words were in the original 
of Longinus, but partly inferted. by Gabriel de Petra. However, 
the beft encomium is, that Virgil has taken it word for word, and 
applied it to the perfon of Fame : 

" Parva metu primd, mox fefe attoliit in auras, 
• c Ingrediturque folo, 8c caput inter nubiia condit." 

Ariftides had formerly blamed Homer for admitting Difcord into 
heaven, and Scaliger takes up the criticifm to throw him below 
Vifgil. Fame (he fays) is properly feigned to hide her head in the 
clodds, becaufe the grounds and authors of rumours afe dommonly 
unknown* As if the fame might not be alledged for Homer, 
fitlce the grounds and authors of Difcord are often no lefs fecret. 
'Macrobius has put this among the paflages where he thinks Virgil 
has fallen fhort in his imitation of Homer, arid brings thefe reafons 
for his opinion : Homer reprefents Difcord to rife from fmall be- 
•ginnings, and afterwards in her increafe to reach the heavens J 
Virgil has faid this of Fame, but not with equal propriety ; for 
the fubje&s are very different : Difcord, though it reaches to war 
and devaluation, is dill Difcord i nor ceafes to be what it was at 
firft : but Fame , when it grows to be universal, is Fame nd longer, 
but becomes knowledge and certainty ; for who calls any thing 
Fame which is known from earth to heaven ? Nor has Virgil equal* 
led the ftrength of Homer's hyperbole j for' one fpeaks of heaven* 
the other only of the clouds. Macrob. Sat. 1. v. c, 13. Scaliger 
is very angry at this laft period, and by miftake blames Gellius for 
it, in whom there is no fuch thing. His words are fo infolently 
dogmatical, that barely to quote them is to anfwer them, and the 
only anfwer which fuch a fpirit of criticifm deferves. Clamant 
quod Maro de Fama dixit earn inter nubiia caput condere, cum tameu 
Homerus unde ipfe accepit, in ccelo caput Eridis conjliiuit. yam tibi 
pro me refpondeOi Nsn fum imitatus, nolo imitari > non placet, non eft 

I 2 
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The nations bleed, where-e'er her fteps (he 

turns, 
The groan ftill deepens, and the combat burns. 



*vtrum 9 Contentment ponere caput ht cctlo. Ridiculum eft, fitommif, 
Homericum rft, gneadum eft* Poet. 1. v. c. 3. 

This fine verfe was alfo criticifed by Monf. Peraalt, who attu- 
fes it as a forced and extravagant hyperbole. M. Boikau anfireft. 
That hyperboles asftrong are daily ufed even in common difcottrie, 
and that nothing is in eflecl more ftri&ly true than that Difcwtt 
reigns over all the earth, and in heaven itfelf j that is to fay, among 
the Gods of Homer. It is not (continues this excellent critick) 
the defcHption of a giant, as this cenfor would pretend, but a jnft < 
allegory ; and as he makes Di/cord an allegorical perfon, (he may 
be of what fize he pleafes without (hocking us; fince it is what we 
regard only as an idea and creature of the fancy, and not as a ma- 
terial fubftance that has any being in nature. The expreJfioo in thi 
Pfalms, that the impious man is lifted up as a cedar of Libanus, dott 
by no means imply that the impious man was a giant as tall as cedar* 
Thus far Boileau \ and upon the whole we may obfcrve, that k 
feems not only the fate of great geniafes to have met with the mot 
malignant criticks, but of the fineft and nobleft paflages in them to 
have been particularly pitched upon for impertinent critkHatf* 
Thefe are the divine boldneffes, which in their very nature provokt 
ignorance and (hort-fightednefs to (hew themfelves ; and Which 
whoever is capable of attaining, muft alio certainly know, th* 
they will be attacked by fuch, as cannot reach them. P, 

Ver. 505.] Some portion of the fublimity is loft by this ampuV 
fication. I wi(h our poet had improved on fome thing like the 
following attempt: 4 

Small at her birth, but gradual foon to rife : 
Her feet on earth, her forehead in the ikies : 

the latter of which verfes I fince find is Dryden's, at the pattfifl 
paflage in Virgil. 

Ogilby is not to be defpifed, and might aflift our tranflatort 
Little at firft, (he, fwiftly growing, (hrouds, 
Stalking on earth, her head among the clouds. 
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Npw flwW with ijxield, with helmet? Jttivtft 

closed, 
To arnjoyr ^rrapur^ lapce to lanc<? Q%$&% 
Hoft againft ho# with fhactowy jqi^oa? 

drew, 510 

The founding darts in iron temp#ftfi Itew*. 



- Vcr. fo6.] This is a magnificent couplet, wrought from the 
following plain materials of his author: 

She 'midft them caft the ftrife of equal wa* ; 

Stalkt through the ranks, and fwell'd the groan of men ; 

but our poet had his eye on Dacier : " Courant de rang en rang 
" dans les deux armecs, eUe allume la rage det combattanlt" 

Ver. 508. Now Jbield nvitb Jbield % &c.] The verfes whfcl* 
6How in the original are perhaps excelled by none in Homer; and 
that he had himfelf a particular fondnefs for them, may be imagined 
from his inferring them again in the fame words in the eighth book. 
Thejr *re very happily imitated by Statins, lib. vii : 

'* Jam clypeus clypeis, umbone repellitur umbo, 

•« Enfe minax enfis, pede pes, 8c qufplde cufpis, &c" P # 

Thus Chapman, whofe firft rhymes Ogilby too adopted : 

And both came under reach of darts; then darts and 

fhields apposed 
To darts and fhields ; ftrength anfwer'd ftreugth ; then 

fwords and targets cfos'd 
With fwords and targets : both with piJ^ps ; and then 

did tumult rife 
Up to her height; then conqueror's boafts, mixt with 

the conquer'd's cries. 

Ver. 510^ He might eaGJy have conformed more to his ori- 
ginal, and have avoided a mere expletive expreffion : 

JJqft againft hoft with tfojpg t**&H &$w t 

13 
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Vigors and vanquifh'd join promifcuous cries, 
And fhrilling (houts and dying groans* arife ; 
With ftreaming blood the flipp'ry fields aredyM, 
And flaughter M heroes fwell the dreadful tide. $15 
As torrents roll, increas'd by num'rous rills. 
With rage impetuous down their echoing hills'; 



Ver. 513,] He fhould have profited by Ogilby, and Have 
written: 

Injulting (houts and dying groans arife. 
Thus Ogilby : 

Shouts of infulting vi&ors, and the groans 

Of thofe that fell. From wounds red rivers glide, 

Till earth's pale face a purple deluge d/d. 
Dryden's verfion of the iEneid, in the parallel place, xii. 6df« 
is this : ' ' . : 

An undiftinguifti'd noife afcends the iky; 

The (houts of thofe who kill, and groans of thofe who - 
die. 
Compare book viii. ver. 80. 

Ver. 516. As torrents roll.] This comparifon of rivers meeting 
and roaring, with two armies mingling in battle, is an image of 
that noblenefs, which (to fay no more) was worthy the invention of 
Homer, and the imitation of Virgil. 

" Aut ubi decurfu rapido de montibus aids, 
" Dant fonitum fpumofi amnes, & in acquora currant, 
" Quifque fuum populatus iter; — Stupet infciusalto 
" Accipiens fonitum faxi de vertice paftor." 

The word populates here has a beauty which one mud be infenfible 
not to obferve. Scaliger prefers Virgil's, and Macrobius Homer 9 !, 
without any reafons on either fide, but only one critick's pofitive 
word againft another's. The reader may judge between them. F» 

Ogilby, with flight correftion, is good, and was obferved by 
our poet : 



I 
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Rufh to the vales, and pour'd along the plain, 
Roar thro* a thoufand channels to the main ; 
The diftant (hepherd trembling hears the found : 
So mixboth hofts, and fo their cries rebound. 52 

The bold Antilochus the flaughter led, 
The firft who ftruck a valiant Trojan dead : 
At great Echepolus the lance arrives, 
Raz'd his high creft, and thro* his helmet drives; 



As when loud torrents, tumbling from the hill, 
The fertile vale with whelming waters fill, 
Riv'lets and courfes JnmlVn with fudden rain 
In one <vaft channel thunder to the main ; 
The fiwain, alarm* d % Jits liftening on a height : 
Thus fear and clamour mingled \n the fight. 

Ver. 519.] This circumftance of the main is engrafted, either 
from Ogilby, jtift quoted; or Virgil, JEn. xii. $25. 
Aut ubi decurfu rapido de montibus altis 
Dant fonitum fpumofi amnes, et in cequora currant: 

which, however, does not mean the fea, but the plains underneath; 

the ptryxyxiiup of Homer : and which I would render thus ; 
When foaming torrents from the mountain's brow 
Rufh, loud, impetuous, to the vale below. 

Ver. 521.] Chapman, not contemptibly ; 

With fuch a confluence of ftreams, that on the raoun- 

taine grounds 
Farre off, in frighted fliepheards eares, the buttling noife 

rebounds* 

Ver. 522. The bold Antilochus.] Antilochus the fon of Neftor 
is the firft who begins the engagement. It feems as if the old hero 
Ipving done the greatcft fervice he was capable of at his years, in 
difpofing the troops in the beft order (as we have feen before) had 
taken care to fet bis fon at the head of them, to give him the glory 
of beginning the battle. P. 

14 
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Warm'd in the brain 'the brazen weapon lies, 5*6 
And fhades eternal fettle o'er his eyes. 
So finks a tow'r, that long aflaults had flood 
Of force and fire ; its walls befmear'd with blood. 
Him the bold * leader of th* Abantian throng 
Seiz *d to defpoil ,and dragg'd the corpfe along : 531 
But while he ftrove to tug th* inferted dart, 
Agenor's jav'lin reach M the hero's heart. 
His flank, unguarded by his ample fhield, 534 
Admits the lance: he falls, and fpurns the field; 
The nerves, unbrac'd, fupport his limbs no morej 
The foul comes floating in a tide of gore. 
Trojans and Greeks now gather round the flain; 
The war renews, the warriours bleed again; 
As o'er their prey rapacious wolves engage, 544 
Man dies on man, and all is blood and rage. 



Ver. 528.] A lefs fkilfull artift without fuch amplificatio 
might have given a tolerable image of the original, though in left 
exalted poetry : 

Like a huge tower he fell. On him lays hold 
And drags, th' Abantian chief, Elphenor bold, 
To fpoil his arms : but fhort th' attempt ; a dart 
From brave Agenor reacht the hero's heart. 

Ver. 5 34. ] Ogilby thus : 

Which wanted the protection of his Jfrield: 
The (harp point left him gafping on the field. 

Ver. 540. As o'er their prey rapacious wolves engage*] TUl 
lhort comparifon in the Greek confifts only of two words, Amuiit, 
which Scaliger obferves upon as too abrupt. But may it not be 

# Elphenor. 
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In. blooming youth fair Simoi'fius fell, 
Sent by great Ajax tp the fh&des of hejl : 
Fair Simoifius, whom his mother bore, 
Amid the flock on filver Simois' fhore : 545 
The nymph defcending from the hills of Ide, 
To feek her parents on his flow'ry fide, 
Brought forth the babe, their common care and 

joy, 
And thence from Simois nam'd the lovely boy, 
Short was his date ! by dreadful Ajax (lain 5 $0 
He falls, and renders all their cares in vain! 



anfwered that fuch a place as this, where all things are in cohfufion, 
feems not to admit of any firaile, except of one which fcarce ex- 
ceeds a metaphor in length ? When two heroes are engaged, there 
is a plain view to be given us of their a&ions, and there a long 
fimile may be of ufe, to raife and enliven them by parallel circum- 
ftances ; but when the troops fall in promifcuoufly upon one another, 
the confufion excludes difHnft or particular images ; and confe- 
quently companions of any length would be lefs natural. . . P. 

Ver. 541 •] The latter claufe of this verfe is adventitious to his 
model, but might be fuggefted by Dacier : " Et rempliflent tout 
«« d' horreur et de fang" 

Ver. 542. In blooming ytuth fair Simoifius fill."] This prince 
received his name from the river Simois, on whole banks he was 
born. It was the cuftom of the eaftera people to give names to their 
children derived from the moft remarkable accidents of their birth. 
The holy fcriptu re is full of examples of this kind. It is alfo ufual 
in the Old Teftament to compare princes to trees, cedars, &c. as 
Simo'ifius is here refembled to a poplar. Dacier* P. 

Ver. 550.] The fenfe of Homer is not feen in this tranflation. 
It might be corrected thus : 

Short was his date ! he falls by Ajax there. 

Nor lives to recompenfe his parent's care. 1 
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So falls a poplar, that in watry ground 
Rais'd high the head, with ftately branches 
crown'd, 



And mod of what our poet has omitted, Ogilby, with alteration, 

will fufficiently difcover : 

The hero's javelin, to his bofom thruft 

And through the moulder, laid him in the daft. 

Ver. 551.] I think, this is fcarcely Englifh. I would coned: 
He falls, and renders all their fonduefs vain* 

There is fometbing pleating in Ogilby, and congenial in fentiment 

with his author : 

He made his carefull parents no return 
For all his breeding, but his lofs to mourn. 

Ver. 552. So falls a poplar.] Euftathius in Macrobius prefers 
to this fimile that of Virgil in the fecond JEneid : 

" Ac veluti in fummis antiquam montibus ornum, 
" Cum ferro accifam crebrifque bipennibus inftant 
•' Eruere agricolae certatim ; ilia ufque minatory 
" Et tremefafta comam concufTo vertice nutat ; 
€€ Vulneribus donee paulatim evifta fupremum 
€t Congemuit, traxitque jngis avulfa ruinam." 

Mr. Hobbes, in the preface to his tranflation of Homer, has difc 
courfed upon this occafion very judicioufly. Homer (fays he) 
intended no more in this place than to (hew how comely the body 
of Simoifius appeared as he lay dead upon the bank of Scamander, 
ftrait and tail, with a fair head of hair, . like a ftrait and high pop- 
lar with the boughs dill on; and not at all to defcribe the manner 
of his falling, which (when a man is wounded through the breaft 
as he was with a fpear) is always fudden. Virgil's is the descrip- 
tion of a great tree falling when many men together hew it down. 
He meant to compare the manner how Troy after many battles, 
and after the lofs of many cities, conquered by the many nations 
under Agamemnon in a long war, was thereby weakened, and at 
laft overthrown, with a great tree hewn round about, and then 
falling by little and little leifurely. So that neither thefe two 
defcriptions, nor the two comparifons, can be compared together. 
The image of a man lying on the ground is one thing ; the image 
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(FellM by fome artift with his fhining fteel, 
To ihape the circle of the bending wheel) 555 
Cut down it lies, tall, fmooth, and largely fpread, 
With all its beauteous honours on its head ; 
There, left a fubjeft to the wind and rain, 
And fcorch'd by funs, it withers on the plain. 
Thus pierc'd by Ajax, Simoifius lies 560 

Stretch *d on the fhore, and thus negle&ed dies. 

At Ajax Antiphus his jav'lin threw ; 
The pointed lance with erring fury flew, 
And Leucus, lov'd by wife Ulyffes, flew. 



.1 



of falling (efpecially of a kingdom) is another. This therefore 
gives no advantage to Virgil over Homer. Thus Mr. Hobbes. P. 

He improved upon Ogilby's fabric : 

like a tall poplar, which in fenny ground 
Shot to the ftars, with tufted branches crown d, 
Fell 'd by fome artift with relentlefs fteel. 
Hewing out fellies for a chariot wheel. 
Upon the bank the trunk remaining dries : 
So (lain by Ajax tall Simoifius lies* 

Ver. 558.] Our poet's luxuriant fancy, ever on the watch for 
embellifhment, has injured the fimplicity of this companion by. 
large acceffions of adventitious ornament. Of this verfe, however, 
the expreflion is mean, and ill-accords with the elegance, that fur- 
rounds it. Perhaps it would be improved thus : 

There, left expos 9 d to every wind, and rain. 

Ver. 562.] Chapman renders : 

But now the gay-arm 'd Antiphus, a fonne of Priam, 

threw 
Wis lance at Ajax through the preaffe, which went by 

him, zxA flew 
On Leucus, wife Ulyffes friend. 
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He drops the corpfe of Simoi'fius flain, 56] 
And finks a breathlefs carcafe on the plain. 
This faw Ulyffes, and with grief enrag'd 
Strode where the foreiiioft of the foes engag'd; 
Arm'd with his fpear, he meditates the wound, 
In aft to throw; but cautious, look'd around- 
Struck at his fight the Trojans backward drew, 57* 
And trembling heard the jav'lin as it flew. 
A chief flood nigh, who from Abydps came, 
Old Priam's fon, Democoon was his name ; 
The weapon enter'd clofe above his ear, 575 
Cold thro'his temples glides the whizzing fpear j 
With piercing ftirieks the youth refign$ Jiis 

breath, 
His eye-balls darken with the (hades of death; 
Pond'rous he falls ; his clanging arms refound 1 
And his broad buckler rings againft: the ground. 



Ver. 570.] Our tranflator might have found, I think, in 
Chapman a better interpretation of the original phrafe hokmg 
around him, than what he has adopted : '- 

Came clofe, and lookt about to find an object worth hi* 
lance. 

So too Dacier, and probably Hobbes, as may be inferred from the 
turn of his expreflion. 

Ver. 577.] This addition to his author appears to me peculiarly 
unfortunate. Death, occafioned by the paflage of fuch a fpear 
from fuch a hero, could not but be inftantaneous, an4 would 
afford, I fhould prefume, no leifure for piercing Jbrieks. 
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Seiz 'd with affright the boldeft foes appe&r ; 581 
Ev'n god-like Hedtor feems himfelf to fear ; 
Slow he gave way, the reft tumultuous flfed ; 
The Greeks with fhouts prefs on, and fpoil the 

dead ; 
ButPhcebus now from Ilion'stow'ring height 585 
Shines forth reveaPd, and animates the fight. 
Trojans be bold, and force with force oppofe; 
Your foaming fteeds urge headlong on the foes ! 
Nor are their bodies rocks, nor ribb'd with fteel ; 
Your weapons enter, and your ftrokes they 
feel. 596 

Have ye forgot what feem'd your dread before ? 
Thfc great, the fierce Achilles fights no more. 



Vcr% 5!$'!.] AH the original might be convey'd in t<wo lines c 
The foremoft chiefs and He&or fhrink with dread : 
The Greeks with fhouts prefs on, and drag the dead. 

Ver. 585. But Phatbus nvuh] Homer here introduces Apollo 
on the fide of the Trojans ; he had given them the afliftance of 
Mars at the beginning of this battle; but Mars (which fignifies 
courage without condud) proving too weak to refift Minerva (or 
courage with condud) which the poet reprefents as conftantly 
aiding his Greeks ; they want fome prudent management to rally 
them again : he therefore brings in a Wifdom to affift Mars, under 
the appearance of Apollo. P, 

Ver. 591.] Thus more of the author's fenfe may be included : 
- And flays Achilles too, your dread before, 
Refentful in his fleet, and fights no more* 

Ver. 592. Achilles fights no more.] Homer from time to time 
puts his readers in mind of Achilles, during his abfence from the 
war ; and finds occafions of celebrating bis valour with the higheft 
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Apollo thus from Ilion's lofty tow'rs 
Array'd in terrours, rouz'd the Trojan pow'rs: 
While War's fierce Goddefs fires the Grecian 

foe, 595 

And fhouts and thunders in the fields below. 
Then great Diores fell, by doom divine, 
In vain his valour, and illuftrious line. 
A broken rock the force of Pirus threw, 
(Who from cold JEnus led the Thracian crew) 6m 
Full on his ankle dropt the pond'xous ftone, 
Burft the ftrong nerves, and crafh'd the folid 

bone: 
Supine he tumbles on the crimfon fands, 
Before his helplefs friends, and native bands, 
And fpreads for aid his unavailing hands. 605 
The foe rufh'd furious as he pants for breath, 
And thro* his navel drave the pointed death : 



} 



praifes. There cannot be a greater encomiam than this, where 
Apollo himfelf tells the Trojans they have nothing to fear, fince 
Achilles fights no longer againft them. Dacier. P. 

Ver. 603.] I fhould have preferred this paflage coraprefled into 
a couplet ; as the fecond of thefe verfes is feeble, and dilated be* 
yond neceffity. Thus ? 

He fpreads for fuccour, proftrate on the fands, 
To his loved comrades, unavailing hands. 

The following is Ogilby : 

He, falling back, lay gafping on the fands. 
For aid extending to his friends bis bands* 
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His guftiing entrails fmoak'd upon the ground, 
And the warm life came iffuing from the wound. 

His lance boldThoas at theconqu'ror fent, 6tp 
Deep in his breaft above the pap it went, 
Amid the lungs was fix'd the winged wood, 
And quiv'ring in his heaving bofom flood : 
'Till from the dying chief, approaching near, 614 
TV iEtolian warriour tugg'd his weighty fpear : 
Then fuddenwav'd his flaming faulchion round, 
And gafhM his fyelly with a gaftly wound, 
The corpfe now breathlefs on the bloody plain, 
To fpoil his arms the vidtor ftrove in vain; 
TheThracian bands againft the vi&or preft; 620 
A grove of lances glitter'd at his breaft. 
Stem Thoas, glaring with revengeful eyes, 
In fullen fury flowly quits the prize. 

Thus fell two heroes; one the pride of 
Thrace, 
And one the leader of the Epeian race; 625 



Ver. 608.] A little alteration of a verfe, occafionally em- 
ployed by Ogilby, would bring onr tranflator to a clofer agreement 
with his author : 

His gulhing entrails fmoak'd upon the ground ; 

Death o'er his eye-lids drew the curtain round. 

Ver. 624.] Ogilby in a fimilar drain, whofe fecond verfe I 
have chaftifed : . 

Thus fell two princes ; mt. die Thracians fway'd, 
And one thf Epceans, arm'd in brafs, obey'd. 
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Death's fable fhade at once o'ercaft their feyes, 
In duft the vanquifh'd, and the vi&or lies* 
With copious flaughter all the fields are red, 
And heap *d with growing mountains of the dead* 
Had fome brave chief this martial fcene be- 
held, 
By Pallas guarded thr6' the dreadful field, 651 



Ver. 626.] Thefe four noble lines are conftrtt&ed from one of 
his author $ 

Warriours in crouds around thefe chiefs Were flain. 
Our poet took one hint of amplification from Chapman : 
' ■■ ■■■ " round about the plaine 
All hid with flaughter'd carkafles — — • . « 

Ver. 630. Had fome brave chief J] The turning off in tbii 
place from the aftions of the field, to reprefent to us a man with 
fecurity and calmnefs walking through it. without being able to 
reprehend any thing in the whole action j this is not only a fine 
praife of the battle, but as it were a breathing-place to the poetical 
fpirit of the author, after having rapidly run along with the heat of 
the engagement : he feems like one who having got over a part of 
his journey, Hops upon an eminence to look back upon the fpace 
he has palled, and concludes the book with an agreeable panic Of 
refpite. 

The reader will excufe our taking notice of fuch a trifle, as that 
it was an old fuperftition, that this fourth book of the Iliad's being 
laid under the head, was a cure for the quartan ague* Serenas 
Sammonicus, a celebrated phyfician in the time of the younger 
Cordian, and preceptor to that emperor, has gravely prefcribed it n 
among other receipts in his medicinal precepts, Praec. 50. 

" Maeoniae Iliados quartum fuppone timenti." 
I believe it will be found a true obfervation, that there never was 
any thing fo abfurd or ridiculous, but has at one rime or other been 
written even by fome author of reputation : a reflection it may not 
be improper for writers to make, as being at once fome mortification 
to their vanity, and fome comfort to their infirmity « - P« 
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Might darts be bid to turn their points away, 
And fwords around him innocently play ; 
The war's whole art with wonder had he feen, 
And counted heroes where he counted men. 635 
So fought each hoft ? With thirft of glory fir'd, 
And crouds on crouds triumphantly expir'd. 



He follows the grammatical inaccuracy of Ogilby : 

Whoe'er invulnerable had beheld : 

or of Chapman : 

— — — * whofe efft&s, had any eye beheld 

Free and unwounded, and were led by Pallas through the 
fields 
Otherwife, the whole conclufion of this book is moil admirably 
executed by oar illuftrious tranflator. Thus ? 

Mad fome brave chief this fcene of bloodfurvey*J, 
Lid through thi ftjuadfons by the martial maid —*• 
Ver. 633.] So in his Meffiah : 

Pleas'd the green luftre of the fcales furvey, 

And with their forky tongues mall innocently play. 

Ver. 636.] Ogilby is more accurate, and not mean : 

Sd rtiany on both fides that bloudy day, 

Welt'ring in gore without diftin&ion lay : 
or, fomewhat more full and fonorous : 

Such numbers on both fides — : 
but great allowances muft be made for the imperfe&ions of Englifh 
poetry in the days of this tranflator. 
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AN 

ESSAY 

ON 

HOMER's BATTLES. 

PERHAPS it may be neceffary in this place, 
at the opening of Homer's battles, to pre* 
mife fome obfervations upon them in general. I 
lhall firft endeavour to Ihew the conduft of the poet 
herein, and next colled: fome antiquities > that 
tend to a more diftinft underftanding of thofe 
defcriptions which make fo large a part of the 
poem. 

One may very well apply to Homer himfelf, 
what he fays of his heroes at the end of the fourth 
book, that whofoever fhould be guided through his 
battles by Minerva, and pointed to every fcene of 
them, would fee nothing through the whole but 
fubjedts of furprize and applaufe. When the 
reader refledis that no lefs than the compafs of 
twelve books is taken up in thefe, he will have 
reafon to wonder by what methods our author 
could prevent defcriptions of fuch a length from 
being tedious. It is not enough to fay, that though 
the fubjedt itfelf be the fame, the adtions are always 
different; that we have now diftindt combats, now 
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promifcuous fights, now fingle duels, now general 
engagements; or that the fcenes are perpetually 
varied; we are now in the fields, now at the forti- 
fication of the Greeks, now at the (hips, now at 
the gates of Troy, now at the river Seaman- 
der: but we muft look farther into the art of 
the poet, to find the reafons of this aftonifhing 
variety. 

We may firft obferve that diverfity in the deaths 
of his warriours, which he has fupplied by the 
vafteft fertility of invention. Thefe he diftinguifhes 
feveral ways : fometimes by the characters of the 
men, their age, office, profeffion, nation, family, &c. 
One is a blooming youth, whofe father diffiiaded 
him from the war; One is a prieft, whofe piety 
could not fave him; one is a /port/man, whom 
Diana taught in vain; one is the native of a far- 
diftant country, who is never to return; one is 
defcended from a noble line, which ends in his death ; 
one is made remarkable by his boaftingi another by 
his befeeching; and another, who is diftinguifhed 
no way elfe, is marked by his habit, and the Angu- 
larity of his armour. 

Sometimes he varies thefe deaths by the feveral 
pofiures in which his heroes are reprefented either 
fighting or falling. Some of thefe are fo exceed- 
ingly exaEt, that one may guefs from the very 
polition of the combatant, whereabouts the wound 
will light: others fo very peculiar and uncommon^ 
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that they could only be the cfFed of an imagination 
which had fcarched through all the ideas of nature. 
Such is that pidture of Mydon in the fifth book* 
whofe arm being numbed by a blow on the elboW| 
drops the reins that trail on the ground ; and theft 
being fuddenly ft ruck on the temples, falls headlong 
from the chariot in a foft and deep place; whete 
he finks up to the (houlders in the fands, and con- 
tinues a while fixed by the weight of his armour, 
with his legs quivering in the air, till he is tranfc 
pled down by his horfes. 

Another caufe of this variety is the difference of 
the wounds that arc given in the Iliad : they are ty 
no means like the wounds defcribed by moft other 
poets, which are commonly made in the felf-faw 
obvious places : the heart and head ferve for all 
thofe in general who underftand no anatomy, and 
fometimes for variety they kill men by wounds that 
are no where mortal but in their poems. As the 
whole human body is thefubjedt of thefe, fo nothing 
is more neccflary to him who would defcribe them 
well, than a thorough knowledge of its ftru&ure, 
even though the poet is not profefledly to write of 
them as an ana torn i ft; in the fame, manner as an 
exa6t (kill in anatomy is neceflary to thofe painter* 
that would excel in drawing the naked, though 
they are not to make every mufcle as vifible as in 
a book of chirurgery. It appears from fo many 
paflages in Homer that he was perfeflly mafter of 
this fcience, that it would be needlefs to cite any 
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in particular. One taiay only obferve, that if* we 
tfttfoughiy examine all the wounds he has defcribed, 
though fo infinite in number, and (o many ways 
divcrfified, we (hall hardly find one which will 
contradift this obferv&tion, 

I mufl juft add a remark, That the various pert- 
phrafes and circumlocutions by which Homer 
cxpreffes the fingle aft of dying, have fupplied 
Virgil and the fucceeding poets with all their 
manners of phrafing it. Indeed he repeats the 
feme verfe on that occafion more often than they 

■ i — to? fi o"it6r^* oca g3taAu4/f -• ■ ■ ■ - ■ ■■ 

*A(>at£ti(re $ir€u%€ lir *vtZ> &c. But though it 
mufl: be owned he had more frequent becafions for 
a line of this kind than any poet, as no other has 
defcribed half fo many deaths, yet one cannot 
afcribe this to any fterility of expreffioh, but to 
the genius of his times, that delighted in thofe 
reiterated verfes. We find repetitions of the fame 
fort affefted by the facred writers, fuch as He was 
gathered to his people; He flept zvith his fathers > 
and the like. And upon the whole they have a 
certain antiquated harmony, not unlike theburtheri 
of a fong, which the ear is willing to fufFer, andl 
as it were refts upon. 

As the perpetual horrour of combats, and a fuc- 
ceffion of images of death, could not but keep thd 
imagination very much on the ftretch.; Homer has 
been careful to contrive fuoh reliefs and paufes, a$ 
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might divert the mind to fome other fcene, without 
lofing fight of his principal objedh His compairi* 
Jons are the more frequent on this account ; for* a 
comparifon ferves this end the mod efFe<5hially of 
any thing, as it is at once correfpondent to, and 
differing from the fubjeft. Thofe criticks who 
fancy that the ufe of comparifons diftra&s - the 
attention, and draws it from the firft image which 
fhould mod employ it, (as that we lofe the idea 
of the battle itfelf, while we are led by a fimile to 
that of a deluge or a ftorm :) thofe, I fay, may as 
well imagine we lofe the thought of the fun, when 
we fee his reflection in the water, where he appears 
more diftindtly, and is contemplated more at cafe, 
than if we gazed dire&ly at his beams. For it is 
with the eye of the imagination as it is with our 
corporeal eye, it mult fometimes be taken off from 
the objedl in order to fee it the better. The fame 
criticks that are difpleafed to have their fancy dif- 
traded (as they call it) are yet fo inconfiftent with 
themfelves as to objedt to Homer that his iimiles 
arc too much alike, and are too often derived from 
the fame animal. But is it not more reafonable 
(according to their own notion) to compare thp 
fame man always to the fame animal, than to fcf 
him fometimes a fun, fometimes a tree, and fome- 
times a river? Though Homer fpeaks of the fame 
creature, he fo diverfifies the circumftances and 
accidents of the comparifons, that they always 
appear quite different. And to fay truth, it is not 
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fo much the animal or the thing, as the a&ion or 
pofture of them that employs our imagination: two 
different animals in the fame action are more like 
to each other, than one and the fame animal is to 
himfelf, in two different a&ions. And thofe who 
in reading Homer are fhocked that it is always 
a Hon, may as well be angry that it is always 
a man. 

• What may feem more exceptionable, is his in-* 
ferting the fame comparifons, in the fame words 
at length, upon different occafions; by which ma- 
nagement he makes one fingle image afford many 
ornaments to feveral parts of the poem. But may 
4iot one fay Homer is in this like a fkilful impro- 
ver, who places a beautiful ftatue in a well-dif- 
pofed garden fo as to anfwer feveral viftas, and by 
that artifice one fingle figure feems multiplied into 
as many objedte as there are openings from whence 
it may be viewed? 

What farther relieves and foftens thefe defcrip- 
tions of battles, is the poet's wonderful art of in- 
troducing many pathetick circumflances about the 
deaths of the heroes, which raife a different move- 
ment in the mind from what thofe images natu- 
rally infpire, I mean compaflion and pity ,• when 
he catifes us to look back upon the loft riches, pof- 
feffions, and hopes of thofe who die: when he 
tranfports us to their native countries and paternal 
feats, to fee the griefs of their aged fathers, the 

k 4 
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defpair and tears of their widows, or the abag* 
doned condition of their orphans. Thus who* 
Protefilaus falls, we are made to relief): on the 
lofty palaces he left half finifhed j when the foni 
of Phaenops are killed, we behold the mortifying 
diftrefs of their wealthy father, who law his eftaft 
divided before his eyes, and taken in truft for ftran* 
gers. When Axylus dies, we are taught to com* 
paflionate the hard fate of that generous and hofpi- 
table man, whofe houfe was the houfe of all men* 
and who deferved that glorious elogy of The frienA 
of human kind. 

It is worth taking notice too, what life Hoinfer 
every where makes of each little accident ps cixw 
cumftance that can naturally happen in a battle, 
thereby to call a variety over his adtion; as well a* 
of every turn of mind or emotion a hero can 
poflibly feel, fuch as refentment, revenge, con* 
cern, confufion, &c. The former of thefe nukes 
his work refemble a large hiftory-piece* where 
even the lefs important figures and adtions have 
yet fome convenient place or corner to be fhewn 
in ; and the latter gives it all the advantages of 
tragedy, in thofe various turns of paflion that 
animate the fpeeches of his heroes, and render 
his whole poem the moft dramatick of any Epic 
whatfoever. 

It mud alfo be obferved, that the conftant 
machines of the Gods conduce very greatly to vaiy 
thefe long battles, by a continual change of the 
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fccoc from earth to heaven. Homer perceived 
them too jieceflary for this purpofe, to abftain 
from the ufe of them even after Jupiter had en- 
joined the Deities not to a& on either fide. It 
is remarkable how many methods he has found 
to draw them into every book ; where if they 
dare not affift the warriours, at leaft they are very 
helpful to the poet. 

But there is nothing that more contributes to 
the variety, furprize, and eclat of Homer's bat- 
tles, or is more perfectly admirable in itfelf, than 
that artful manner of taking meafure, or (as one 
may fty) g4g* tt g ^ s heroes by each other, and 
thereby elevating the character of Qne perfan, by 
the oppofition of it tp that of fome other whom 
he is made to excel. So that he many times de- 
fcribes one only to image another, and raifes 
one only to raife another. I cannot better ex- 
emplify this remark, than by giving an inftance 
in the character of Diomed that lies before me. 
Let us obfcrve by what a fcale of oppofitions he 
ckv^tes this hero, in the fifth book, firft to excel 
all human valour, and after to rival the Gods 
themfelves. He diftinguifhes him firft from the 
Grecian captains in general, each of whom he 
reprefents conquering a (ingle Trojan^ while Dio- 
med constantly encounters two at once; and while 
they are engaged each in his diftind poft, he only 
is drawn fighting in every quarter, and (laughter- 
ing on every fide. Next he oppofes him to Pan- 
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darus, next to ^Eneas, and then to Hedtor. So of 
the Gods, he (hews him firft againft Venus, then 
Apollo, then Mars, and laftly in the eighth book 
againft Jupiter himfelf in the midft of his thun- 
ders. The fame condudt is obfervable more or left 
in regard to every perfonage of his work. 

This fubordination of the Heroes is one of the 
caufes that make each of his battles rife above the 
other in greatnefs, terrour, and importance, to the 
end of the poem. If Diomed has performed all 
thefe wonders in the firft combats, it is but to raifc 
Hedtor, at whofe appearance he begins to fear. If 
in the next battles Hedtor triumphs not only over 
Diomed, but over Ajax and Patroclus, fets fire to 
the fleet, wins the armour of Achilles, and fingly 
eclipfes all the heroes; in the midft of all his glory, 
Achilles appears, and Hedtor flies, and is flain. 

The manner in which his Gods are made to adt, 
no lefs advances the gradation we are fpeaking of. 
In the firft battles they are feen only in (hort and 
feparate excurlions : Venus aflifts Paris ; Minerva, 
Diomed ; or Mars, Hedtor. In the next, a clear 
ftage is left for Jupiter, to difplay his omnipotence, 
and turn the fate of armies alone. In the laft, all 
the powers of heaven are engaged and banded into 
regular parties, Gods encountering Gods, Jove 
encouraging them with his thunders, Neptune 
raifing his tempefts, heaven flaming, earth trem- 
bling, and Pluto himfelf ftarting from the throne 
of hell. 
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II. I am now to take notice of fome cuftoms 
of antiquity relating to the arms and art military of 
thofe times, which are proper to be known, in 
order to form a right notion of our author's de- 
Icriptions of war. 

That Homer copied the manners and cuftoms 
of the age he writ of, rather than of that he lived 
in, has been obferved in fome inftances. As that 
he no where reprefents cavalry or trumpets to have 
been ufed in. the Trojan wars, though they appa- 
rently were in his own time. It is not therefore 
impoflible but there may be found in his works 
fome deficiences in the art of war, which are 
not to be imputed to his ignorance, but -to his 
judgment. 

. Horfes had not been brought into Greece long 
before the liege of Troy. They were originally 
Eaftern animals, and if we find at that very period 
fo great a number of them reckoned up in the 
wars of the Ifraelites, it is the lefs a wonder, con- 
fidering they came from Afia. The pradtice of 
riding them was fo little known in Greece a few 
years before, that they looked upon the Centaurs 
who firft ufed it, as monfters compounded of men 
and horfes. Neftor in the firft Iliad fays, he had 
feen thefe Centaurs in his youth, and Polypaetes in 
the fecond is faid to have been born on the day 
that his father expelled them from Pelion to the 
defarts of ^Ethica. They had no other ufe of 
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horfes than to draw their chariots in battle; fo that 
whenever Homer fpeaks of fighting from an borfe, 
taming an borfe, or the like, it is conftantly to bl? 
underftood of fighting from a chariot, or taming 
horfes to that fervice. This (as we have faid) wait 
a piece of decorum in the poet; for in his own 
time they were arrived to fuch a perfedion in horfe? 
manfhip, that in the fifteenth Iliad, ver. 822. we 
have a fimile taken from an extraordinary feat of 
adtivity, where one man manages four horfes at 
once, and leaps from the back of one to another at 
full fpced. 

If we confider in what high efteem among war* 
riours thefe noble animals muft have been at their 
firft coming into Greece, we fhall the lefs wondtf 
at the frequent occafions Homer has taken to de- 
fer i be and celebrate them. It is not fo ftrange to 
find them fet almoft upon a level with men, at 
the time when an borfe in the prizes was of equal 
value with a captive. 

The chariots were in all probability very low. 
For we frequently find in the Iliad, that a perfon 
who ftands ereft on a chariot is killed (and fome- 
times by a ftroke on the head) by a foot-foldier 
with a fword. This may farther appear from the 
eafe and readinefs with which they alight or 
mount on every occafion ; to facilitate which, the 
chariots were made open behind. That the wheels 
were but fmall, may be guefled from a cuftom they 
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had of taking them off and fetting them on, as 
they were laid by, or made ufe of. Hebe in the 
fifth book' puts on the wheels of Juno's chariot, 
when fhe calls for it in hafte: and it feems to be 
With allufion to the fame pra&ice that it is faid in 
Exodus, ch. xiv. The Lord took off their chariot-* 
wheels, fo that they drove them heavily. The fides 
were alfolow; for whoever is killed in his chariot 
throughout the poem, conftantly falls to the ground, 
aa having nothing to fupport him. That the 
whole machine was very fmall and light, is evident 
from a paffage in the tenth Iliad, where Diomed 
debates whether he (hall draw the chariot of Rhefus 
but of the way, or carry it on his fhoulders to a 
place of fafety. All the particulars agree with the 
representations of the chariots on the mod ancient 
Greek coins; where the tops of them reach not fo 
high as the backs of the horfes, the wheels are yet 
lower, and the heroes who ftand in them are feen 
from the knee upwards*. This may ferve to fhew 
thofe criticks are under a miftake, who blame 
Homer for making his warriours fometimes retire 
behind their chariots, as if it were a piece of cow- 
ardice: which was as little difgraceful then, as it 
is now to alight from one's horfe in a battle, on any 
neceilary emergency. 

There are generally two perfons in each chariot, 
one of whom was wholly employed in guiding the 
horfea. They ufed indifferently two, three, or four 

* Sie-tbt collate* of Gottam/Wc. i 
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horfes: from hence it happens, that fometimes whett 
a horfe is killed, the hero continues the fight with 
the two or more that remain ; and at other times a 
warriour retreats upon the lofs of one; not that he 
has lefs courage than the other, but that he has 
fewer horfes. 

Their /words were all broad cutting fwords^ 
for we find they never ftab but with their fpears. 
The /pears were ufed two ways, either to pufh 
with, or to caft from them, like the miflive ja^. 
velins. It feems furprifing, that a man fhould 
throw a dart or fpear with fuch force, as to 
pierce through both fides of the armour and the 
body (as is often defcribed in Homer). For. if 
the ftrength of the men was gigantick, the armour, 
muft have been ftrong in proportion. Some folu-< 
tion might be given for this, if we imagined the ■ 
armour was generally brafs, and the weapons 
pointed with iron; and if we could fancy that 
Homer called the fpears and fwords brazen, in the 
fame manner that he calls the reins of a bridle 
ivory > only from the ornaments about them. But 
there are paflages where the point of the fpear is 
exprefsly faid to be of brafs, as in the defcriptioii 
of that of Hedor in Iliad vi. Paufanias, Laconicis, 
takes it for granted, that the arms, as well ofFen-* n 
five as defenfive, were brafs. He fays the fpear of 
Achilles was kept in his time in the temple of 
Minerva, the top and point of which were brafs; 
and the fword of Meriones, in that of ^Efculapius 
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among the Nicomedians, was intirely of the fame 
metal. But be it as it will, there are examples 
even at this day of fuch a prodigious force in catt- 
ing darts, as alrooft exceeds credibility. The 
Turks and Arabs will pierce through thick planks 
with darts of hardened wood ; which can only be 
attributed to their being bred (as the ancients 
were) to that exercife, and to the ftrength and agi- 
lity acquired by a conftant pradtice of it. 

We may afcribe to the fame caufe their power 
of cafting Jlones of a vaft weight, which appears 
a common pradice in thefe battles. Thofe are 
in a great errour, who imagine this to be only a 
fictitious embellifhment of the poet, which was 
one of the exercifes of war among the ancient 
Greeks and Orientals. * St. Jerome tells us, it 
was an old cuftom in Palaeftine, and in ufe in 
his own time, to have round (tones of a great 
weight kept in the caftles and villages, for the 
youth to try their ftrength with. And the cuf- 
tom is yet extant in fome parts of Scotland, where 
ftones for the fame purpofe are laid at the gates of 
great houfes, which they call putting-Jtones. 



* Mos eft in urbibus Palasftinae, & ufque hodie per omnem 
Judacam vetus confuetudo fervatur, ut in viculis, oppidis, & 
caftellis, rotundi ponantur lapides graviffimi ponderis, ad quos 
jovenes exercere fe folent, & eos pro varietate virium fublevare, 
alii . ad genua, alii ad umbilicum, alii ad humeros, alii ad 
caput; nonnulli fnper verticem, re&is junftifque manibus, magni- 
tudinem virium demonftrantes, pondus attollunt. 
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Another confideration which will aecpunt For 
many things that may feem uncouth in Homer, 
is the reflection that before the ufe of fire-arms, 
there was infinitely more fcope for per/end 
valour than in the modern battles. Now whea- 
foever the perfonal ftrength of the combatants 
happened to be unequal, the declining a fitigk 
combat could not be fo difhonourable as it is in 
this age, when the arms we make ufe of put Alt 
men on a level. For a foldier of far inferiour 
ftrength may manage a rapier or fire-arms fo 
expertly, as to be an overmatch to his adverfkry. 
This may appear a fufficient excufe for what ifl 
the modern conftrudlion might fcerti cowardice 
in Homer's heroes, when they avoid engaging 
with others, whofe bodily ftrength exceeds their 
own. The maxims of valour in all times ifreit 
founded upon reafon, and the cowardice ought 
rather in this cafe to be imputed to him who btaves 
his inferiour. There was alfo more leifure in their 
battles before the knowledge of fire-arms; and this 
in a good degree accounts for thofe harangues his 
heroes make to each other in the time of combat. 

There was another pradice frequently ufed by 
thefe ancient warriours, which was to fpoil an 
enemy of his arms after they had flain him ; and 
this cuftom we fee them frequently purfuing with 
fuch eagernefs, as if they looked on their victory 
not complete till this point was gained. Some 
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Some modern criticks have accufed them of 
avarice on account of this pra&ice, which might 
probably arife from the great value and fcarce- 
nefs of armour in that early time and infancy 
of war. It afterwards became a point of ho- 
nour; like gaining a ftandard from the enemy. 
Mofes and David fpeak of the pleafure of ob- 
taining many fpoils. They prefervfcd them as 
monuments of vidtory, and even religion at laft 
became interefted herein, when thofe fpoils were 

. confecrated in the temples of the tutelar Deities 
of the conqueror. 

The reader may eafily fee, I fet dotvn thefe 
heads juft as they occur to my memory, and 
only as hints to farther obfervations ; which any 
one who is converfant in Homer cannot fail 
to make, if he will but think a little in the fame 
track. 

It is no part of my defign tb enquire what 
progrefs had been made in the art of zvar at this 
early period: the bare perufal of the Iliad will 
belt inform us of it. But what I think tends 
more immediately to the better comprehenfion of 
thefe defcriptions, is to give a fhort view of the 

fcene of war, the fttuation of Troy, and thofe 
places which Homer mentions, with the proper 

field of each battle: putting together, for this 
purpofe, thofe paffages in my author that giye 
any light to this matter. 

VOL. II. L 
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The ancient city of Troy ftoodxt a 
diftance from the fea, than thofc ruins which 
have fine* been fhewn for it. This *oaj he 
gathered from Iliad v. ver. (of the original) 
791. where it is faid, that the Trojans sever 
durft fally out of the walls of their tewo, 
till the retirement of Achilles; but ifn 1 iiufch 
Combated the Grecians at their very &ips* Jitr 
from ihe tity. For had Troy ftood (as Stake 
fcbfervbs) fo nigh the fea-Jborc, it had tap 
madnefs in the Greeks net to have built any 
fortification before their fleet till <the .tenth year 
*f the fiege, when the enemy was So near them : 
•and on the other hand, it had been 'cowardice 
in the Trojans not to bave attempted any thjqg 
jail that tkfiey againft an army that lay unfortified 
-and uninttfenched. Befides, the intermediate (pace 
had been too (mall to afford a field for fojmnf 
various adventures and adlions of war. The 
■places about Troy particularly mentioned, hj 
Homer lie in this order. 

1. The Sc<ean gate. Thrs opened to the JW1B 
of battle, and was that through which the Trojans 
made their excurfiohs. Clofe to this 'Rood Hit 
beech-tree^ facred to Jupiter, which 'Homer gene- 
rally mentions with it, 

2. The bill of wild jig-trees. It ■ joined ' to the 
walls of Troy on ohe fide, and extended to Ifltc 
highway on the other. The firft appears ftott 
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what Andromache fays in I\it& vi. Yffs 434* && 
tfo mdh w?w in dMger <f kting ftalft fr^m tki* 
biifl ami the Iftft frem {I. jc«ii. .vfTf if s> &&- 

3. The tm fpmgs of &**jumd§f, Ttefe w?r? 
a little higher on the feme highway. (Ibid J 

4. Cf Udcpione, the i»roe of a pla&fit hjH, $h# 
lay near the river Sirrou*, on thf other fids of ifc? 
town. II. xx. ver. 53. 

5. Bateit, or the fepulchrc jtf Myrime, food 
a little before the city in the plain, II, ii. vrr. jjg, 
^rf the Catalogue. 

4>. The monument of Ilus: near the raiddta of 
the plain. II, xi. ver 166. 

7. The tomb of iEfyetes, commanded the pro* 
fpefit of the fleet, and that part of the fea-caaft. 
II. ii. ver. 301. of the Catalogue. 

Jt feems by the $6&th verfe of the fccoijd Iljad, 
that the Grecian army was drawji up under the 
feveral leaders by the tanks of Sgamander, on that 
fide towards the fhips : in the mean time that of 
Troy, And the auxiliaries, was ranged in order 
at Myriune's fepulchre. Ibid. ve,r. ^320. of the 
Catal, The plage of the jirji battle, where Diomed 
performs his exploits, was near the joining of 
Simois and Scamander; for Juno and Palias 
coming to him, alight at the confluence of thofe 
rivers. II. v. ver. 773. and that the Greeks had 
not yet paft the ftream, but fought on that fide 
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next the fleet, appears from ver. 791. of the fame 
book, where Juno fays the Trojans now brave the* 
at their very Jhip. But in the beginning of the 
fixth book, the place of battle is fpecified to be 
between the rivers of Simois and Scamander ; fo 
that the Greeks (though Homer does not particu- 
larize when, or in what manner) had then crofled 
the ftream toward Troy, 

The engagement in the eighth book is evidently 
clofe to the Grecian fortification on the fhore. 
T*hat night He&or lay at Ilus's tomb in the field, 
as Dolon tells us Lib. x. ver. 415. And in the 
eleventh book the battle is chiefly about Hurt 
tomb. 

In the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth, 
about the fortification of the Greeks, and in the 
fifteenth at the Jhips. 

In the fixteenth, the Trojans being repulfed 
by Patroclus, they engage between the fleet, the 
river, and the Grecian wall: fee ver. 396. Pa- 
troclus ftill advancing, they fight at the gates 
of Troy, ver. 700. In the feventeenth, the fight 
about the body of Patroclus is under the Trojan 
wall, ver. 403. His body being carried off, 
Heftor and ^Eneas purfue the Greeks to the 
fortification, ver. 760. And in the eighteenth, 
upon Achilles's appearing, they retire and encamp 
without the fortification. 

In the twentieth, the fight is ftill on that fide 
next the fea; for the Trojans being purfued by 
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Achilles, pafs over th,e Scamander as they run 
toward Troy : fee the beginning of book xxi. 
The following battles are either in the river itfelf, 
or between that and the city, under whofe walls 
He&or is killed in the twenty-fecond book, which 
puts an end to the battles of the Iliad. 

N. B. The verfes above are cited according to the 
number of lines in the Greek. P. 

The preceding eflay is a very pleafing and ju- 
dicious compofition ; equally commendable for 
pertinence of remark, a neat fimplicity of ex- 
preflion, elegance of thought, and felicity of 
illuftration: and may ferve as an admirable ex- 
emplification of a fentiment fomewhere delivered 
by himfelf, that none but a poet is completely 
qualified to become a commentator to another poet ; 
fuch are the fympathies of real genius ! 
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THE ACTS OF DIOMED. 

T\IOMED, affifted by Polks, perform wonders h 
***^ this day's battle. Pandarus wounds him with an 
arrow, but the Goddefs cures him, enable! him to difcern 
Gods from mortals, and prohibits him from contending 
with any of the former ', excepting Venus. JEneas joins 
Pandarus to oppofe him, Pandarus is killed, and JEneas 
in great danger but for the qjfiftance of Venus ; who, as 
Jhe is removing her Jon from the fight, is wounded on the 
band by Diomed. Apollo feconds her in bis rejcue, and 
at length carries off Mneas to Troy, where be is healed 
in the Temple of Pergamus. Mars rallies the Trojans* 
and affifts HeSor to make a ft and. In the mean time 
jEneas is reftored to the field, and they overthrow Jeverd 
of the Greeks \ among the reft Tlepolemus is flam by 
Sarpedon. Juno and Minerva defcend to refift Mars; 
the latter incites Diomed to go againft that God\ \jt 
wounds him, and fends him groaning to Heaven. 

Theftrft battle continues through this book. The Jem 
is the fame as in the former. P. 
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BUT Pallas now Tydides* foul infpires, 
Fills with her force, and warms with all 
her fires, 
Above the Greeks his deathlefs fame to raife, 
And crown her hero with diftinguifh'd praife. 



Ver. i. But Pallas ww t &c] As in every juft hiftory- 
ptdure there is one principal figure, to which all the reft refer and 
are fubfervient ; fo in each battle, of the Iliad there is one principal 
perfon, that may properly be called the hero of that day or a&ion. 
This conduit preferves the unity of the piece, and keeps the ima- 
gination from being diftracled and confufed with a wild number of 
independent figures, which have no fubordination to each other. 
To make this probable, Homer fifppofes thefe extraordinary mea- 
fures of courage to be the immediate gift of the Gods ; who be- 
ftow them fometimes upon one, fometimes upon another, as they 
think fit to make them the inftruments of their defigns ; an opinion 
conformable to true theology. Whoever reflecls upon this, will not 
blame our author for reprefenting the fame heroes brave at one time, 
und difpirited at another ; juft as the Gods affift, or abandon them, 
pn different occafions. P. 

Vcr. i, Tydides.] That we may enter into the fpiritand beauty 
of this book, it will be proper to fettle the true character of 
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High on his helm celeftial lightnings play t $ 
His beamy fhield emits a, living ray ; 



mm 



Diomed, who is the hero of it, Achilles is no fooner retired, bat 
Homer raifes his other Greeks to fupply his abfence ; like ftsxs that 
fhine each in his due revolution, till the principal hero riies again, 
and eclipfes all others. As Diomed is the Irft in tfris office* he 
feems to have more of the character of Achilles than any befides. 
He has naturally an excefs of boldnefs, and too much fury in his 
temper ; forward and intrep i d tike the others and running after 
Gods or men promifcuoufly as they offer themfelves. Bot what 
differences hit chara&er is, that he is foon recrainral by ndvioaj 
hears thofe that are more experienced, and in a word, dhefp 
Minerva ki all things. He is affiftei by the pBrfoneH of wtfoxtfi 
and arms, as he is eminent both for prudence and valour. That 
which characlerifes his prudence, is a quick fagacity and pretence 
of mad in all emergencies, and an ondutarned renditnefs im tit 
very article of danger. And what is particular in his valour m 
agreeable to thefe qaalities, his actions being always performed 1 
with remarkable dexterity, activity, and difpatch. As the gentle 
and manageable turn of his mind feems drawn with an oppofirJen 
to the boiderous temper of Achilles, fo his bodily excellencies fiem 
defigned as in contra* to thofe of Ajax, who appears with gttnt 
ftrength, but heavy and unwieldy. A« he is forward to aft an tilt 
field, fo he is ready to {peak in the council : but 'tis obforvabk tin* 
his councils ftill incline to war, and are biaffiod rather «» the fide* 
of braver}' than caution. Tims he advUbs to rejeft the proposals 
of the Trojans in the feventh book, and not to accent of Hdn 
herfelf, though Paris mould oner her. In the ninth teotppsfel 
Agamemnon's proposition to return to Greece, in fo ftrong a 
manner, as to declare he will ftay and continue the fiege sntafeif if 
the general (hould depart. And thus he hears without Conors* 
Adrifles's refufal of a reconciliation, and dotfbts not tote aMfcftD- 
carry on the war without him. As for his private character, he 
appears a gallant lover of hospitality in his behaviour -to Giauoet 
in the fixth book : a lover of wifdom in his •afliltance of Neftor in 
the eighth, and his choice of Ulyfles to accompany him jn the 
tenth : upon the whole, an open fincere friend^ and * 
enemy. 
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TV unweaty'd blase incdkfit ftreatoa fupplies, 
Like the red &&t that fites th' autumnal fetes, 



The wonderful aftfons be performs in this battle* feefe to be the 
effect of a ntfbfe rdfcntfittftt at the reproach be had received from 
Agamemnon in the foregoing book, to which thefe deeds are the 
anfwer. He becomes immediately the fecond hero of Greece, 
and dreaded equally with Achilles by the Trojans. At the firft 
fight of him his enemies make a queftion, whether he is a man or a 
God* iEneas and Pandarus go againit him, whole approach terrifies 
Sthenelus, and the apprehenfion of fo great a warriour marvelloufly 
exalts the intrepidity of Diomed. iEneas himfelf is not faved bat 
by the interpdfing of a Deity : he pnrfoe* and wotmds that Deity, 
arW jfttfeas again eftapei only by the befp of a ftronger pwwer, 
Apollo. He attempts Apollo too, retteati Hot till die God 
threatens him in his own voice* and even then retreats bat a few 
fteps. When he ftes Hfefot and Mars himfelf ill open arms againft 
him, he had Aot retired fhitegH h« watt wtttflded, but in obedience 
to Minerva; and trfen retires with his fee* toward them. But as 
foon as (he permits him to engage with that God, he conquers, and 
fends him groaning to heaven. What invention and what conduct 
appears in this whole epifcde ? What boMnefe in raifing a character 
to fbch a piteh* arid wbat jtdgrnent in ratting it by fech degrees ; 
wKIe the mttft daring flights of poetry are employed to move oar 
admiration, and at th<* fatitt tin* the jiftftft and clofcft allegory, to 
reconcile thofe flights to moral truth and probability ? It may be 
. farther remarked* that the high degree to which Homer elevates 
this character, enters into the principal defign of his whole 
poerh ; which is to (hew, that the greateft perfonal qualities and 
forces are of no eflett, when union is wanting among the chief 
rulers, and that nothing can avail till they are reconciled fo as to 
aft Sn cdncetr. P. 

Our poet's tranflation of this exordium to the fifth book caught 
fire from the original, and burns with true fublimity. The tapers 
of Chapman and Ogilby may have fupplied a few fparks to his ima- 
gination. Thus the former : 

— — — — (he cad a hotter beaftt 

On his high mind ; 1 
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When frefh he rears his radiant orb to fight, 
And bath'd in Ocean, ftioots a keener light, iq 



and the latter : 

Pallas the valiant Diomed's bofom warm, 
And with ftrange courage and frefh vigour anna. 

But is it nccefTary (in reference to our poet's note on ver. 5.) 
to underftand this/ir* of the helmet, otherwise than z poetical hyper* 
hole y juftified by an infinity of examples, for the vivid brightness 
of the fleel ? And to what a meagre fkeleton fhall we reduce the fair 
form of poetry, if thefe metaphorical and vifionary embellilhmentft 
are ftripped from her ? 

Aufonius has tranflated the introductory vcrfes of this book widi 
lingular felicity. The claffical reader will thank me for recalling 
them to his remembrance : 

Hie et Tydidis mentem Tritonia Pallas 
Audaci virtute replet. Vomit aurea flammas 
Caffis, et undantem clipeus defulgurat ignem 1 
Ipfe autumnali clarum micat smulus aftrQ : 

for fo the verfes fhould be read, 

Ver. r. High on his helm celefiial lightnings play.] This beau- 
tiful paffage gave occafion to Zoilus for an infipid piece of raillery, 
who afked how it happened that the hero efcaped burning by theft 
fires that continually broke from his armour ? Euftathius anfwers, 
that there are feveral examples in hiftory of fires being feen to break 
forth from human bodies, as prefages of.greatneft and glory. 
Among the reft, Plutarch, in the life of Alexander, defences hit 
helmet much in this manner. This is enough to warrant the fiction, 
and were there no fuch example, the fame author fays very well, 
that the imagination of a poet is not to be confined to Ariel phyfical 
truths. But all objections may ealily be removed, if we confider k 
as done by Minerva, who had determined this day to raife Diomed 
above all the heroes, and caufed this apparition, to render him 
formidable. The power of a God makes it not only allowable, 
but highly noble, and greatly imagined by Homer; as well as 
correfpondent to a miracle in holy fcripture, where Moles is 
defcribed with a glory fhining on his face at his defcent from mount 
Sinai, a parallel which S pond an us has taken notice of. 
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Such glories Pallas- on the chief beftow'd, 
Such, from his arms, the fierce effulgence flowM : 



Virgil was toofenfible of the beauty of this pafTage, not to imitate 
it, and it muffc be owned he has furpafled his original. • 
€$ Ardet apex capita, criftifque ac vertice flamma 
*' Funditur, & vaftos umbo vomit aureus ignes. 
$€ Non fecus ac liquids fi quando node cometae 
" Sanguine! lugubre rubent : aut Sirius ardor, 
" Ille fitum morbofque ferens mortalibus aegris, 
" Nafcitur^ 8c laevo contriitat lumine cesium." 

Mn. x. ver. 270. 

In Homer's comparifon there is no other circumftance alluded to 
but that of remarkable brightnefs ; whereas Virgil's comparifon., 
befide this, feems to foretel the immenfe flaughter his hero was to 
make, by comparing him firft to a comet, which is vulgarly 
imagined a prognoftick, if not the real caufe, of much mifery to 
mankind ; and again to the dog-ftar, which appearing with the 
greateft brightnefs in the latter end of fummer, is fuppofed the 
occafion of ail the diftempers of that fickly feafon. And methinks 
the objection of Macrobius to this place is not juft, who thinks the 
fimile unfeafonably applied by Virgil to iEneas, becaufe he was yet 
on his (hip, and had not begun the battle. One may anfwer, that 
this miraculous appearance could never be more proper than at the 
jirft fight of the hero, to ftrike terror into the enemy, and to. prog- 
nosticate his approaching victory. P. 

Perjiaps, the word celefiial> both as fuppofing a miracle without 
neceffity, and as anticipating, in fome meafure, the fimile, which 
follows, is not an epithet wholly unexceptionable. Thus ? 

High on his dazzling helm /£* lightnings play. 

Ver. 8.] Thus Milton, Par. Loft. ii. 708. 

- like a comet burn 'd, 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge : 

who, perhaps, had this pafTage of Homer in his mind. 
Ver. 9.] The original of this fine couplet is only this: 
And mines mod bright, when bath'd in ocean's wave : 
fo that our poet gave his tranflation a turn, from Dacier : " Qui 
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Onward flue drives him, furioiu to *npge. 
Where die fight bums, and where the thjdkeft 

rage. 
The fons of Pares firft die combat To*igfcl:, 15 
A wealthy prieft, but rich without a fault ; 
In Vulcan's faae the father's days were led, 
The fons to toils of glorious battle bred; 
Thefe fingled from their troops the fight maintain, 
Thefe from their fteeds, Tydides on the plain. 10 
Fierce for renown the brother chiefs draw ijear, 
And firft bold Phegeus caft his founding fpear, 



"jeW «■? lumftr* fte etinctUntt it fkt vji*, apife n'ftp 
" baignit dans l«s ttiix de V Ocean." 

Ver. 11 .] Homer has only a fingle wfe and a&agk ofaarfe,* 
this ca%&: 

So clear a light his head and fhouldera flam'd : 

bat die doable claufe of Dacier caught the attention of oar tranC 
lator, as a proper ground-work for nis couplet : " Tft c"toit /' fdf 
«• dont Diomcde ctoit environne; et tel h feu 9 pte jcttoktfjk 
«• armes." 

Ver. 14.] Thus Chapman : 

Where tumult moft cxpreft his powre, and tuber* tig 

fight did bumf, 

Ver. 16.] The rhyme of this verfe is vicious, and the language 
molt inelegant and infipid. Thus? 

Two fons fent Dares to the martial ftrife, 
Of wealth abundant, and of blamdef* life* 

Vcr. 20.] More clearly, perhaps : 

Thefe in their car, Tydides on the plain. 
Ver. 21.] The original would be better exprcfledby Ogilby, 
-with a little correction, tfon in tbif expanded vcxiion : 
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Which ofar the warriour '$ llhoulder took its 

courfe. 
And fpeot in empty air its <erriag faoce. 
Not fo, Tydides, flew thy tenqein rain, aj 
But piarcM feis kreaft, and flaretchkl 4*na on the 

pifttn# 
Sefcs'd with wwfuaj fear, Id^is fled, 
Left the rich chariot, and his brother dead. 



Bold Phegeus irft 'his pondcrois javelin caft, 
Which o'er Tydides 1 (houlder whizzing .paft. 

Ogilby T\?&Jingmg 9 to which I prefer whizzing; though our poet 
has below, ver. 2(4 : > 

Thro* the thick ftorm of Jinging fpears he flies. 

Ven a6.J The latter clwife of this verfe is not in Homer, but 
was fuaplkd by JDacier : " II va donner 4an* T eftpmaQh dc Phe^ee, 
"tf*'JJ4ttrrd.m& Jur ldj»a^reJ' 

Wsr. «7* /<fcw >*/, £^? tie mb <harku] It it fmVy feid by 
M. Dacier,, ,that Hoawr apjwars pcobaps ^nwrter by <be ctkict&ns 
that have been paft upon him, than by the praifes which have been 
given' Mm. Zoilus had a eavfl ttt this place; lie thought it ridi- 
culous in Idaeus to defcend from his chariot to fly, wfetenfa might 
have done fatter by the help of his borfes. Three things are faid in 
anfwer to this : Finft, that Idieus knowing the patfion which Dio- 
med had for horfes, might hope the pleafure of feizing thefe would 
Tetard him from putfuing him. Next, that Homer might def^gn 
to reprefentin this ^ftion of Idaeus the common effeft of fear, which 
difturbs the undemanding to fuch a degree, as to make men aban- 
don the fureft means to 'fare cherafdve*. And then, that Idaeus 
night have feme advantage oi Dioraed in (fwiftnefs, which he had 
reafon to confide in. But I fancy one may add another folution, 
which will better account for this paflage. Homer's, word is stAv, 
which I believe would be better tranflated non ,perfe*veim<vity than 
non fuftinuit defendere fratrem interfeSum : and then the fenfe will 
be clear, that Idxus made an effort to fave his brother's body, 
which proving impracticable, he was obliged to fly with the utmoft 
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And had not Vulcan lent celeftial aid* 

He too had funk to death's eternal tftiade j jo 

But in a fmoky cloud the God of fire 

Pijeferv'd the fon, in pity to the fire. 

The fteeds and chariot, to the navy led, 

Encreas'd the fpoils of gallant Diomed. 

Struck with amaze, and (hame, the Trojaft 
crew 3^ 

Or flain, or fled, the fons of Dares view ; 
When by the blood-ftain'd hand Minerva preft 
The God of battles, and this fpeech addreft. 



precipitation. One may add, that his alighting from trig chariot 
was not that he could run fafter on foot, but that he could foooer 
efcape by mixing with the croud of common foldiers. There n't 
particular exactly of the fame nature in the book of Judges* ch. ir« 
ver. 15. where Sifera alights to fly in the fame manner. P. 

This is a languid verfe. Let us hear Ogilby, who is it lost 

more faithful : 

Idaeus, leaping from his chariot, fled, 
Not (laying to protect his brother dead* 

Ver, 31.] Homer only fays, covered him in darkmefs \ and this 
allufion to Vulcan's occupation degrades the paflage. Bat oar 
poet borrowed his rhyme and conceit from Chapman : 

■ if the God, great prefident of fire 

Had not, in fodaine clouds of f moke t and pittie of bis fire* 

Ver, 35.] He feems to have confulted Chapman here : 

The Trojans feeing Dares' fonnes one flame f the other 

fled, 
Were ftroohe amaxd. 
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Stern pow'r of war ! by whom the mighty 
fall, 39 

Who bathe in blood, and fhake the lofty wall ! 
Let the brave chiefs their glorious toils divide; 
And whofe the conqueft, mighty Jove decide : 
While We from interdi&ed fields retire, 
Nor tempt the wrath of heavVs avenging Sire.^ 

Her words allay *d th* impetuous warriour's 
heat, 4$ 

The God of arms and martial Maid retreat ; 



Vcr. 40. Who bathe in Uo*f.) It may feem fomething unnatural, 
that Pallas, at a time when (he is endeavouring to work upon Mars 
under the appearance of benevolence and kindnefi, fhould make ufe 
of terms which feem fo full of bitter reproaches; but thefe will 
appear vety properly applied to this warlike Deity. For perfons 
of this martial chara&er* who fcorning equity and reafon, carry all 
things by force, are better pleafed to be celebrated for their power 
than their virtue* Statues are raifed to the conquerors, that is, 
the deftroyers of nations, who are complimented for excelling in 
the arts of ruin. Demetrius the fon of Antigonus was celebrated 
by his flatterers with the title of Poliorcertes, a term equivalent to 
one here made ufe of. P. 

More corredtiy in the firfi edition : 

Who bath 1 ft in blood, and Jbak'ft the lofty wall. 

And,, if our poet has not offended againft grammar % he mifreprefents 
his author* See below ver. 554* where, on the contrary, modern 
editions are right, and the firft erroneous, 

Ver. 45.] Our tranflator is here unhappily paraphrafticaL 
With an alteration of one word I fhould prefer Qgilby : 
This (aid, (he led Elm from th' engaged ranks, 
And placed in quiet on Scamander's hanks. 

VOL. II. M 
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Remov'd from fight, onXanthus* flow*jy bounds 
They fat, and liften'd to the dying founds. 

Meantime, the Greeks the Trojan racepurfue, 
And fome bold chieftain ev'iy leader flew: jo 



It may, perhaps, be doubted without abfurdity, whether Pope 1 ! 
ver. 48. were not fuggefted by a mifconception of Chapman's 
tranflation : 

Who fet him in an hearby feat : 
miflaking the term, as if intending a place, whence the proceedingi 
of the battle might be heard. 

Ver. 46. The God of arms and martial Maid retreat.] Tie 
retreat of Mars from the Trojans intimates that courage fbribok 
them : it may be faid then, that Minerva's abfence from the Greeb 
will fignify that wifdom defertcd them alfo. It is true the don 
defert them, but it is at a time when there was more occafion bt 
gallant actions than for wife counfels, Euftatbisu. P, 

Ver. 49. The Greeks the Trojan race putfuej] Homer always 
appears very zealous for the honour of Greece, which alone rajght 
be a proof of his being of that country, againft the opinions of thofc 

who would have him of other nations. 

It is obfervable through the whole Iliad, that he endeavosxp 
every where to reprefent the Greeks as fuperiour to the Trojans a 
valour and the art of war. In the beginning of the third book he 
defcribes the Trojans rufhing on to the battle in a barbarous and 
confufed manner, with loud (horns and cries, while the Gredi 
advance in the mod profound filence and exalt order. And in the 
latter part of the fourth book, where the two armies march to the 
engagement, the Greeks are animated by Pallas, while Man insti- 
gates the Trojans ; the poet attributing by this plain allegory to 
the former a well-conduded valour, to the latter rafh ftrength tad 
brutal force: fo that the abilities of each nation are diftinguiJhed 
by the characters of the Deities who affift them. Bat in this place, 
as Euftathius obfef ves, the poet being willing to (hew how ranch 
the Greeks excelled their enemies, when they engaged only with 
their proper force, and when each fide was alike deftitute of divine 
affiftance, takes occafion to remove the Gods out of the battle, and 
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Firft Odius falls, and bites the bloody fand, 
His death ennobled by Atrides* hand ; 
As he to flight his wheeling car addreft, 
The fpeedy javelin drove from back to breaft. 
In duftthe mighty Halizonian lay, 55 

His arms refound, the fpirit wings its way. 

Thy fate was next, O Phaeftus ! doom'd to feel 
The great Idomeneus* protended fteel ; 
Whom Bonis fent (his fon and only joy) 
From fruitful Tame to the fields of Troy. 60 



then each Grecian chief gives fignal inftances of valour faperiourto 
the Trojans. 

A modern critick obferves, that this conftant fuperiority of the 
Greeks in the art of war, valour, and number, is contradictory to 
the main defign of the poem, which is to make the return of Achil- 
les appear neceflary for the prefervatioh of the Greeks; but this 
contradiction vanilhes, when we reflect, that the affront given 
Achilles was the occafion of Jupiter's interpofing in favbur of the 
Trojans* Wherefore the anger of Achilles was not pernicious to 
the Greeks purely becaufe it kept him inactive, but becaufe it oc- 
cafioned Jupiter to afflict them in fuch a manner, as made it 
neceflary to appeafe Achilles, in order to render Jupiter propi- 
tious. P. 

ThusOgilby: 

Then Trojans fly, and flaughtering Greeks purfue. 

Moreover, the propriety of our poet's remarks at the conclu- 
fion of this note and the efficacy of his vindication, I am unable to 
difcover. 

Ver. 53.] From Chapman: 

He ftrooke him with a lance to earth, as firft he flight 

addreft, 
It tooke his forward-turned backe, and lookt out of his . 
breaft. 

M2 
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The Cretan jav'lin reach *d him from afar, 
And pierc'd his (houlder as he mounts his car; 
Back from the car he tumbles to the ground, 
And everlafting {hades his eyes furrouncL 64 
Then dy *d Scamandrius, expert in the chace, 
In woods and wilds to wound the favage race ; 
Diana taught him all her filvan arts, 
To bend the bow, and aim unerring darts : 
But vainly here Diana's arts he tries, 
The fatal lance arrefts him as he flies 1 70 

From Menelaiis > arm the weapon fent, 
Thro* his broad back and heaving bofom went: 
Down finks the warriour with a thund'ring found, 
His brazen armour rings againft the ground. 



Vcr. 62.] More accurately : 
Pierct his right (houlder. 

Ver. 63. Bad from the car he tumbles.'] It is in poetry is ia 
painting, the poftures and attitudes of each figure ought to be dif- 
ferent : Homer takes care not to draw two perfons in the fame pot 
ture ; one is tumbled from his chariot, another is (lain as he aicends 
it, a third as he endeavours to efcape on foot, a conduct which u 
every where obferved by the poet. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 65.] This accent of expert is very auk ward, and, when 
Jkillfull v>'A$ at hand, very unnecefTary. Otherwife, this paragraph 
is mod: delightfully executed; nor does the following yield in 

merit. 

Ver* 73*] He fomewhat fofcens Ogilby's tranflation of this 

and the firaiiar verfe in other places ; 

He falls; earth thunders, and his arms refound: 
but in reality followed Dryden, JEn. x. 1015. 

Down finks the giant with a thundering found. 
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Next artful Phereclus untimely fell ; 75 

Bold Merion fent him to the realms of hell. 
Thy father's (kill, O Phereclus, was thine, 
The graceful fabrick and the fair defign ; 
For lov'd by Pallas, Pallas did impart 
To him the fhipwright's and the builder's art. 80 
Beneath his hand the fleet of Paris rofe, 
The fatal caufe of all his country's woes; 
But he, the myftick will of heav'n unknown, 
Nor faw his country's peril, nor his own. 
The haplefs artift, while confus'd he fled, g$ 
The fpear of Merion mingled with the dead. 
Thro* his right hip with forceful fury caft, 
Between the bladder and the bone it paft : 
Prone on his knees he falls with fruitlefs cries, 
And death in lafting (lumber feals his eyes. 90 

^SESESBSBflOBBS 

Vcr.yj. Next artful Pbenclus.] This chancer of Phereclus 
it finely imagined, and prefents a noble moral in an uncommon 
maimer. There ran a report, that the Trojans had formerly 
received an oracle* commanding them to follow hulbandry, and 
not apply themfelves to navigation. Homer from hence rakes occa- 
sion to feign, that the (hipwright, who prefumed to build the fleet 
of Paris when he took his fatal voyage to Greece, was overtaken 
by the divine vengeance fo long after as in this battle. One may 
take notice too in this, as in many other places, of the remarkable 
difpofition Homer (hews to mtcbanicks ; he never omits an oppor- 
tunity either of defcribing a piece of workmanfhip, or of. cele- 
brating an artift. P. 

Ver. 90.] Thus Dryden, in a fine couplet at jEneid x. 1050* 
A hovering mift came fwimming o*er his fight, 
And JtaVd his eyes in everlafting night. 
*3 
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From Meges* force the fwift Pedaeus fled, 
Antenor's offspring from a foreign bed t 
Whofe gen'rous fpoufe, Theano, heav'nly fair f 
Nurs'd the young ftranger with a mother's care. 



Ver. 91.] The verfe would fuit it's original better with 1 
trivia] alteration, thus: 

Nor Mege's force the fwift Pedaeus fled : 
i. c. </caped: bat our poet might be led by Chapman : 
Phylides ftaid Pedaeus* flight. 

Ver. 93. Wbofegen'rous fpoufc> TheanoJ] Homer in this remaiav 
able paflage commends the fair Theano for breeding up a baftard of 
her hufband's with the fame tendernefs as her own children. Ths 
lady was a woman of the firft quality, and (as it appears in the fixth. 
Iliad) the high prieftefs of Minerva: fo that one cannot imagine 
the education of this child was impofed upon her by the authority 
or power of Antenor ; Homer himfelf takes care to remove any fuck 
derogatory notion, by particularizing the motive of this unufual piece 
of humanity to have been to pleafe her hufband, jpcp^ywa wirui. 
Nor ought we to lefTcn this commendation by thinking the wives of 
thofe times in general were more complaifant than thofeof ourown* 
The (lories of Phoenix, Clytaemneftra, Medea, and many others, 
are plain inftances how highly the keeping of mift redes was refe&Cod 
by the married ladies. But there was a difference between the 
Greeks and Afiaticks as to their notions of marriage: for it if cer- 
tain the latter allowed plurality of wives; Priam had many lawful 
ones, and fome of them princeifes who brought great dowries, 
Theano was an Aiiatick, and that is the mod we can grant; for 
the fon ihe nurfed fo carefully was apparently not by a wife, bat 
by a miftrefs; and her pailions were naturally the fame with thofe 
of the Grecian women. As to the degree of regard then {hewn to 
the baftards, they were carefully enough educated, though not (like 
this of Antenor) as the lawful iflue, nor admitted to an equal (hare 
of inheritance. Megapenthes and Nicoftratus were excluded from 
the inheritance of Sparta, becaufe they were born of bond-women, 
as Paufanias fays. But Neoptolemus, a natural fon of Achilles by 
Deidamia, fucceeded in his father's kingdom, perhaps withrefpeft 
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How vain thofe cares ! when Meges in the rqar 95 
Full in his nape infix'd the fatal fpear ; 
Swift thro'his crackling jaws the weapon glides, 
And the cold tongue and grinning teeth divides. 
Then dy'd Hypfenor, gen'rous and divine, 
Sprungfrom thebraveDolopian's mighty line, 100 



to his mother's quality, who was a princefs. Upon the whole, 
however that matter flood, Homer was very favourable to baftards, 
and has paid them more compliments than one in his works. If I 
am not miftaken, Ulyfles reckons himfelf one in the Odyfleis. 
Agamemnon in the eighth Iliad plainly accounts it no difgrace, 
when charmed with the noble exploits of young Teucer, and praifing 
him in the rapture of his heart, he juft then takes occafion to men- 
tion his illegitimacy as a kind of panegyrick upon him. The 
reader may confult the paflage, ver. 284 of the original, and ver. 
343 of the tranflation. From all this I (hould not be averfe to 
believe, that Homer himfelf was a baftard, as Virgil was, of which 
I think this obfervation a better proof, than what is faid for it in 
the common lives of him. P. 

Ver. 97.] Literally thus : 

Beneath his teeth the fteel cut flieer his tongue ; 
He fell in duft, and the cold weapon bit. 
Ver. 98.] Tiie later editions give ; 

And the cold tongue the grinning teeth divides: 
which muft have been an error of the prefs. Thus Chapman : 

— x — '■ »• th' iron (cold as death} 

He tooke betwixt his grinning leeth. 
Ver. 99. _ Hypfenor, gen' row and divine, 

Sprung from the brave Dolopians mighty line, 
Who near ador'd Scamander made abode ; 
Prieft of the jlream, and honour' d as a God J] 
From the number of circumftances put together here, and in many 
other paffages, of the parentage, place of abode, profeffion, and 
quality of the perfons our author mentions; I think it is plain he 

M 4 
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Who near ador'd Scamander made abode, 
Prieft of the ftream, and honoured as a God f 
On him, amidft the Hying numbers found, 
Eurypylus inflidls a deadly wound ; 104 

On his broad flioulders fell the forceful brand," 
Thence glancing downward JoppM his holy I 

hand, 

Whichftain'dwith facred blood the bluftiing fandJ 
Down funk the prieft : the purple hand of Peath 
Clos M his dim eye , andFate fupprefs *d his breath, 



compofed his poem from fomc records or traditions of the J 
of the times preceding, and complied with the truth of hiftoxy t 
Otherwife thefe particular defcriptions of genealogies and other 
minute circumftances would have been an 4ri{eftation extremejr 
needlefs and unreafonable. This confideration will account for 
feveral things that feero odd or tedious, not to add that one may 
naturally believe he took thefe occafions of paying a compliment to 
many great men and families of his patrons, both in Greece and; 
Afia. P, 

Ver. 1 01 •] This is probable, but not aflerted by fiomer* On 
this account, and the undignified phrafe made abode » \ (hook) 
prefer Ogilby with very little caftigation : 

Fried of Scaipander's confecrated flood, 
By all bh people honour'd as a God. 

Ver. 107.] Stain* d is unneceflarily cpnneAed with M|#ty. 
Thus? 

Which drench with facred blood the blufliing fand. 

Ver. 1 08. Down funk the prieft. ] Homer makes him die upon the 
cutting off his arm, which is an inftance of hit (kill; for the 
great flux of blood that mud follow fuch a wound, would be the 
immediate caufe of death. P. 

Our language would have borne, I think, the bold exprcffionof 
the original: i 
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Thus toird the chiefs, in different parts engag'd, 
In ev'ry quarter fierce Tydides rag'd, m 

Amid the Greek, amid the Trojan train, 
Rapt thro* the ranks he thunders o'er the plain; 
Now here, now there,he darts from place to place, 
Pours on the rear, or lightens in their face. 1 15 
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Down funk the prieft; <whi/e Fate and purple Death 
Clos'd his dim eye-lids, and fupprefs'd his breath. 
But our tranflator evidently profited from Chapman: 

— — — — from off his wrift it hew'd his holy hand 

That guiht ont blood, and downe it dropt upon the 

blnfiing fande: 
Death with hi&purplefingerQmt, and violent fate, his eyes. 

Ver. no.] This is beautiful, but would have been much im- 
proved by a preservation of the lively apoftrophe of the original. 
But, when I propofe my own alterations of Pope, I wifh the reader 
to accept them merely as advertifements of our poet's deviation 
from his author, not as efforts to rival his excellence ; becaufe there 
is more diftance between our capacities in this refpeft, 

Than from the centre thrice to th' utmoft pole. 
Thus then I would propofe : 

Whilft toil'd the chiefs in diff 'rent parts engag'd, 

Thou hadft mi known where fierce Tydides rag'd ; 

If, midfi the Greek, or nadft the Trojan, train, 

Rapt thro' the ranks, he thunder* d o'er the plain : 
Ver. in.] This elegant and animated description, contained 
in this and the four following verfes, is dilated from a couplet of 
his author, of which the following is a literal verfion : 

With whom Tydides mixt, thou hadft not known, 

If to the Trojans he belong'd, or Greeks. 

Our poet has taken one hint from Dacier : " // amroit furieux de 
" toutes parts." 

Ver. 114.] This fine addition to his author would have intro- 
duced the fimile more happily, had the figures been uniform : 
Pours on the rear, or ru/ba in their face. 
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Thus from high hills the torrents fwift and ftrong 
Deluge whole fields, andfweep the trees along, 



Ver. 1 1 6. Thus from high hills the torrents fwift andjfroug.] 
This whole paflage (feys Enftathius) is extremely beautiful. It 
dcfcribes the hero carried by an enthufiaftick valour into the midft 
of his enemies, and fo mingled with their ranks as if himfelf were 
a Trojan. And the firaile .wonderfully illuft rates this fury, pro- 
ceeding from an uncommon infufion of courage from heaven, in 
rcfembling it not to a conftant river, but a torrent rifing from an 
extraordinary burft of rain. This fimile is one of thofe that draws 
along with it fome foreign circumftances : we muft not expeel from 
Homer thofe minute refemblances in every branch of a companion, 
which are the pride of modern fi mi lies. If that which one may 
call the main aclion of it, or the principal point of likenefs, be 
prefer v'd ; he affecls as to the reft, rather to prefent the mind with a 
great image, than to fix it down to an exaft one. He is fore to 
make a fine picture in the whole, without drudging on the under 
parts ; like thofe free painters who (one would think) had only made 
here and there a few very fignificant ftrokes, that give form and 
fpirit to all the piece. For the prefent comparifon, Virgil in the 
fecond JEndd has inferted an imitation of it, which I cannot think 
equal to this, though Scaliger prefers Virgil's to all our author's 
fimilitudes from rivers put together. 

" Non fie aggeribus ruptis cum fpumeus amnis 

*' Exiit, oppofitafque evicit gurgite moles, 

' ' Fertur in arva furens cumulo, campofque per ornnes 

«« Cum ftabulis armenta trahit" 

Not with fo fierce a rage the foaming flood 
Roars, when he finds his rapid courfe withftood ; 
Bears down the dams with unrefifted fway, 
And fweeps the cattle and the cots away. Dryden. P. 
Ogilby's tranflation of this comparifon with a little correction 
will pleafe the reader : 

As a fwift torrent, haft'ning to the deeps, 
Each mound oppofing with wild fury fweeps; 
No vineyard fences and no well-laid arch 
Stops his fwoll'n waves in their impetuous march ; 
When Jove defcends iii deluges of rain, 
Andprofirate lays the labours of the fwain. 
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Thro* ruin'd moles the rafhing wave refounds, 
0'erwhelms the bridge, and burfts the lofty 

bounds : 
The yellow harvefts of the ripen M year, no 
And flatted vineyards, one fad wafte appear ! 
While Jove defcends in fluicy (heets of rain, 
And all the labours of mankind are vain. 
So rag'd Tydides, boundlefs in his ire, 
Drove armies back, and made all Troy retire. 1*5 
With grief the * leader of the Lycian band 
Saw the wide wafte of his deftrudlive hand : 
His bended bow againft the chief he drew ; 
Swift to the mark the thirfty arrow flew, 
Whofe forky point the hollow breaft-plate tore, 
Deep in his fhoulder pierc'd, and drank the 
gore: 131 

Ver. 122.] Dryden, Virg. Georg. i. 437. 

And oft whole j&eets defcend of fluicy rain. 
Ver. 1 24.] The word ire feemi to have little to recommend it, 
bat it's accommodation to the fucceeding rhyme ; and the next line 
feems wrought up beyond the limit of moderation. There is more 
fidelity in the following attempt : 

Thus thro' thick ranks Tydides urg'd his courfe, 
Nor dared all Troy withftand his matchlefs force. 
Ver. 126.] He had his eye on Chapman : 

When Panda rus, Lycaon's fonne, beheld bis ruining hand 
With fuch refiftlefleinfolence make lanes through everie 
hand. 
Ver. 131.] This metaphor is a fine improvement on the lan- 
guage of his author. It occurs in that verfe of Virgil : 
* Pandarus. 
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The rufliing ftream his brazen armour dy'd t 
While the proud archer thus exulting crjr'd. 

Hither ye Trojans, hither drive your fteedsl 
Lo ! by our hand the braveft Grecian bleeds, 115 
Not long the deathful dart he can fuftain ; 
Or Phoebus urg'd me to thefe fields in vain. 

So fpoke he, boaftful ; but the winged dart 
Stopt fhort of life, and mockM the ftiQoter's art. 
The wounded chief, behind his car retired, 14* 
The helping hand of Sthenelus required ; 



Virgineumque alte bibit acla croorem : 
thus rendered by Dryden* iEn. xi. 1 175. 

Till in her pap the winged weapon flood 
Infix'd; and deeply drunk the purple blood. 

In a beautiful little poem on a Negro, by a modern band, this 
figure is employed with great felicity. I quote from memory, at 
the compofition is not at hand: 

Flow frelh, O my tears! ever flow ; 

Let fleep from my eye-lids depart : 
And ftill may the arrow of woe 

Drink deep of the ftream of my heart t 

Vcr. 136.] Thus Chapman: 

Our braveft foe is markt for death, be cauuot leugfuftaiu* 
My 'violent Jhaft. 

Ver. 139. The dart fiopt fbort of life.] Homer fays it did art 
kill him, and I am at a lofs why M. Dacier tranflates it, The 
wound was flight ; when juft after the arrow is faid to have pierced 
quite through •, and (he herfelf there turns it, Perfoit P efpaule £ outre 
eu outre. Had it been fo flight, he would not have needed the 
immediate affiftance of Minerva to reftore his ufual vigour, and 
enable him to continue the fight. P. 
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Swift from his feat he leap'd upon the ground, 
And tugg'd the weapon from the guftiing wound ; 
When thus the King his guardian pow'r addreft, 
The purple current wand'ring o'er his veft. 14$ 

O progeny of Jove! unconquer'd maid! 
If e'er my godlike fire deferv'd thy aid, 
If e'er I felt thee in the fighting field ; 
Now, Goddefs, now, thy facred fuccour yield. 
Oh give my lance to reach the Trojan knight, 1 50 
Whofe arrow wounds the chief thou guard'ft in 

fight; 
And lay the boafter grov'ling on the fliore, 
That vaunts thefe eye? (hall view the light no more. 



Ver. 142.] I wonder, that he ihould not have preferred the 
fpeech of his author: 

Swift from the chariot leap upon the ground, 
And draw the bitter weapon from the wound. 
Strait from bis feat the friendly warrior flew, 
And Itbe fwift arrow from his Jhoulder drew, 

Ver. 145.] Moreexadlly: 

The purple current /pouting o'er his veft. 

Ver. 146.] Our poet is uncommonly unfuccefiful in this fpeech. 
Let the reader accept Ogilby with fome correction : 

Thou, my petition hear, unconquer'd maid i 
If e're thou gav*ft my fire or me thine aid. 
Befriend me now, nor thefe my pray'rs reject ; 
Strengthen my arm, and this my fpear direct 
9 Gain ft him, who gave the wound, and boafts that I 
Shall ceaje e're long to view the glorious Iky. 

Ver. 153.] Thus Chapman: 

— — — — — and brags that never more 
I (hall behold the chearefull funne. 
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Thus pray'd Tydides, and Minerva heard i 
His nerves confirm'd, his languid fpirits chearM; 
He feels each limb with wonted vigour light* it# 
His. beating bofom claim'd the promis'd fight. 
Be bold (ftie cry'd) in ev'ry combat (hine* : 
War b,e thy province, thy protection mine j ': ■ 
Rufh to the fight, and ev'ry foe controul; 16© 
Wake each paternal virtue in thy foul : 



Ver. 156.] Thus again the fame tranllator with confidenbb 
neatnefs : 

The Goddeffe heard, came neare, and tooke, the weari- ■ 

neffeof fight 
From all his nerves and lineaments, and made them frefti 

and Ugh. • 

Ver, 157.] This line is ftifF andaukward, nor correfpondent 
to his original. Thus? 

She makes each limb with wonted vigour light; 
And thus exhorts him to rene*w the fight : 
Be bold, Tydides ! in each combat fhinc. 

Ver. 158.] Ogilby with fome affiftance would be excellent in 
this paffage: 

Thus pray'd the chief: the goddefs heard his pray'r. 

And bade frefh vigour every limb repair; 

Then, drawing near him, faid : Tydides, go;. 

And boldly fpend thy fury on the foe : 

/ through thy breaft willfpread the vigorous fire. 

Which once inflamed the bofom of thy fire ; 

And clear that erring mift, which dims thine eyes, 

That mortals thou may'ft know from deities. 

What God foe'er the Trojans (hall affift, 

Wave his encounter, nor his power refill : 

Jove's daughter only, Venus, let her feel, 

If chance (he interpofe, thy vengefull ftecl. 
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Strength fwells thy boiling breaft, infiis'db.y me, 
And all thy godlike father breathes in thee ! 
Yet more, from mortal mifts I purge thy eyes, 
And fet to view the. warring Deities. . ; 165 
Thefe fee thoqrfhun^hro'all th'embattled plaini 
Nor rafhly Ariier where human force is vain. 
If Venus mingle in the martial band, 
Her (halt thou wound : fo Pallas gives command. 



Ver. 164. From mortal mifts I purge tfy eyes.] This ficlion oif 
Homer (fays M. Dacier) is founded upon an important truth of 
religion, not unknown to the Pagans, that God only can open the 
eyes of men, and enable them to fee what they cannot difcover by 
their own capacity. There are frequent examples of this in the 
Old Teftament. God opens the eyes of Hagar that fhe might, fee 
the fountain, in Genef. xxi. ver. 19. So Numbers xxii. ver. 31. 
The Lord opened the eyes of Balaam, and he fa<vo the Angel of the 
Lord ftanding in his tuay % and his /word drawn in his hand. A paf. 
fage much refembling this of bur author. .Venus in Virgil's fecond 
jEncid performs the fame office to ^Eneas, and (hews him the Gods 
who were engaged in* the deftru&ion of Troy. 

«« Afpice; naraque omnem quae nunc obdu&a tuenti 

" Mortales hebetat vifus.tibi, & humida circum 

" Caligac, nubem eripiam — : — 

•• Apparent dire facie* inimicaque Trojae 

99 Numina magna Deum." 

Milton feems likewife to hare imitated this, where he makes Michael 
open Adam's eyes to fee the future revolutions of the world, and 
fortunes of his pofterity, book xi. 

— He purg'd with euphrafie and rue 

The vifual nerve, for he had much to fee ; 

And from the well of life three drops diftill'd. 
This diftinguifhing fight of Diomed was given him only for the 
prefent occafion and fervice, in which he was employed by Pallas. 
For we find in the fixth book that upon meeting Glaucus, he is 
ignorant whether that hero be a man or a God. 
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With that the blue-ey'd virgin wing'd hef 

flight ; ip 

The hero rufh'd impetuous to the fight 1 
With tenfold ardour now invades the plain* 
Wild with delay, and more enrag'd by pain. 
As on the fleecy flocks, when hunger calls, 
Amidft the field a brindled lion falls 1 17$ 

If chance fome fhepherd with a diftant dart 
The favage wound, he roufes at the fmart, 
He foams, he roars ; the (hepherd dares not {lay, 
But trembling leaves the featuring flocks a prey; 
Heaps fall on heaps; he bathes with blood the 

ground, 180 

Then leaps vi&orious o'er the lofty mound. 
Not with lefs fury ftern Tydides flew 1 
And two brave leaders at an inftant flew: 
Aftynous breathlefs fell, and by his fide 
His people's pallor, good Hypenor, dy'd ; 1(5 
Aftynous* breaft the deadly lance receives 
Hypenor's fhoulder his broad falchion cleaves. 



Ver. 170.] Ogilby renders : 

This faid, the virgin vanifti'd from his fight, 
And h« return 'd where hotteft was the fight. 

Ver. 182.] Our poet profited by Chapman: 
■ and out again he leapes : 

So fprightly, fierce, *vi8orious, the great hcroe Jlno - 
Upon the Trojans; and at once, betnvo amwandars flrw. 
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Thofe flain he left j and fprung with noble rage 
Abas and polyidus to engage ; 
Sons of Eurydamas, who wife and old, 190 
Could fates forefee, and myftick dreams unfold ; 
The youths return'd not from the doubtful plain, 
And the fed father try'd his arts in vain ; 
No myftick dream could make their fates appear, 
Tho* now determin'd by Tydides* fpear. 195 
Young Xanthus next, and Thoon felt his rage; 
The joy and hope of Phaenops' feeble age ; 



Ver. 192.] The following couplet contains what appears to 
me the fenfe of Homer : 

No dreams to them, departing for the war, 
Their fire explain'd : Tydides flew them there. 

Ver. 194. No myftick dream.] This line in the original, T«$ *'* 
-fy;g»/ttri»»i$ ytfut itcplruT 1 outfit contains as puzzling a paflage for the 
conftrudlion as I have met with in Homer, Moft interpreters join 
the negative particle ** with the verb ixptrxro, which may receive 
thefe three different meanings : that Eurydamas had not interpre- 
ted the dreams of his children when they went to the wars, or that 
he had foretold them by their dreams they mould never return from 
the wars, or that he fliould now no more have the fatisfa&ion to 
interpret their dreams at their return. After all, this conftrudtibn 
feems forced, and no way agreeable to the general idiom of the 
Greek language, or to Homer's fimple dicliqn in particular. If 
we join i* with ipx*?**' *, I think the moft obvious fenfe will be 
this; Dioroed attacks the two fons of Eurydamas an old interpreter 
of dreams; his children not returning, the prophet fought by his 
breams to know their fate ; however they fall by the hands of 
Diomed. This interpretation feems natural and poetical, and tends 
to move companion, which is almoft conftantly the defign of the 
poet, in his frequent (hort digrefiions concerning the circumftances 
and relations of dying pexfons. P, 

tol. iu N 
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Vaft was his wealth, and thefe the only heirf 
Of all his labours, and a life of cares. 
Cold death o'ertakes them in their blooming 
years, soo 

And leaves the father unavailing tears ; 
To ftrangers now defcends his heapy ftore, 
The race forgotten, and the name no more. * 

Two fons of Priam in one chariot ride, 
dittoing in arms, and combat fide by fide. 203 
As when the lordly lion feeks his food . 
Where grazing heifers range the lonely wood, 



Vcr. 198,] Thus Chapman : 

this the end muft be 

Of all his labours: 

and Ogilby : 

Who, much decay 'd with years and fpent with car*,. 

Griev'd he had left (thefe gone) no other heir. 
Ver. 200.] The rhymes of this couplet too nearly rafcmUe 
thefe of the preceding. Thus, more faithfully : 

Tydides' hand forbade the youths' return, 

And left their fire in fruitlefs woe to mourn* * 

Ver. 202. To grangers now defcends his wealthy JfortA Tfa|» 
is a circumftance, than which nothing could be imagined mote 
tragical, confidering the character of the father. Homer faya the 
truftees of the remote collateral relations feized the eftate before bit 
eyes (according to a cuftom of thofe times) which to a covetous oU 
man muft be the greateft of miferies. P. 

Ver. 204.] It were eafy to preferve the names of his author:' 

Chromius, Echemon, fons of Priam, ride 
In the fame tar, and combat fide by fide. 
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He leaps amidft them with a furious bound, 
Bends their ftrong necks, and tears them to 

the ground : 
So from their feats the brother-chiefs are torn, 
Their fteeds and chariot to the navy borne . 211 

With deep concern divine JEne&s view'd 
The foe prevailing, and his friends purfu'd, 



Vcr. 211.] ' More accurately : 

Their fteeds and armour to the navy borne, 

Ver. 212. Divine Mneas.~\ It is here -flSneas begins to aft ; and 
if we take a view of the whole epifode of this hero in Homer, where 
he makes but an under part, it will appear that Virgil has kept him 
perfectly in the fame character in his poem, where he (nines as the 
firft hero. His piety and his valour, though not drawn at fo full 
a length, are marked no lefs in the original than in the copy. It 
is the manner of Homer to exprefs very ftrongly the character of 
each of his perfons in the firft fpeech he is made to utter in the 
poem. In this of &neas, there is a great air of piety in thofe 
ftrokes, Is he fame God who punijhes Troy for having negle&ed hit 
facrificesf And then that fentence, The anger of heaven is terrible. 
When he is in danger afterwards, he is faved by the heavenly aflif- 
tance of two Deities at once, and his wounds cured in the holy 
temple of Pergamus by Latona and Diana. As to his valour, he 
is fecond only to Heclor, and in perfonal bravery as great in the 
Greek author as in the Roman. He is made to exert himfelf on 
emergencies of the firft importance and hazard, rather than on com- 
mon occafions: he checks Diomed here in the midft of his fury; 
in the thirteenth book defends his friend Deiphobus before it was 
his tarn to fight, being placed in one of the hind mod ranks (which 
Homer, to take off all objections to his valour, tells us happened 
becaufe Priam had an animofity to him, though he was one of the. 
braveft of the army). He is one of thofe who refcue Heclor when 
he is overthrown by Ajax in the fourteenth book. And what alone 
were fufficient to eftablifh him a firft-rate hero, he is the firft that 

N 2 • 
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Thro* the thick ftorm of finging fpears he flics, 
Exploring Pandarus with careful eyes. aij 

At length he found Lycaon's mighty f<?n ; 
To whom the chief of Venus' race beguji. 

Where, Pandarus, are all thy honour iiQF.» 
Thy winged arrows and unerring bow, 
Thy matchlefs fkill, thy yet unrivaird femg, 
And boafted glory of the Lycian name? tit 
Oh pierce that mortal ! if we mortal call 
That wondrous force by which whQfe armiet 
fall; 



dares refill Achilles himfelf a{ his return to the fight ia all {lit i 
for the lofs of Patroclus. He indeed avoids encountering two at 
once in the prefent book ; and (hews upon the whole a fcdafct aad 
deliberate courage, which if not fo glaring as that of feme othecs, 
is yet more juft. It is worth coniidering how thoroughly VhgU 
penetrated into all this, and faw into the veiy idea of Homer j fo 
as to extend and call forth the whole figure in its full dimenfioat 
and colours, from the flighted hints and (ketches which were bat 
cafually touched by Homer, and even in fome points too, whete 
they were rather left to be underftood, than exprefled. Aad tMs, 
by the way, ought to be confidered by thofe criticks who objaft to 
Virgil's hero the want of that fort of courage which ftrikes as fo 
much in Homer's Achilles. Mne&s was not the creature of Virgil's ' 
imagination, but one whom the world was already acquainted wha, 
and expected to fee continued in the fame character; and one who 
perhaps was chofen for the hero of the Latin poem, not only a» he 
was the founder of the Roman empire, but as this more calai aad 
regular character better agreed with the temper and genius of the 
poet himfelf. P. 

Ver. 220.] Better, perhaps, with thefe tranfpofitions : 
Thy boafted glory, thy unrivall'd name, 
And matchlefs (kill above all Lycian fame? • 
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Ot God inceiisM, who quits the diftant fkies 
T6 punifh Troy for flighted facrifice ; 225 

(Which oh avert ffom our unhappy ffcate ! 
Fbf what fo dreadful as celeftial hate ?) 
Whoe'ef he be, propitiate Jove with pray'f; 
If man, deftfdy j if God, intreat to fpare. 

To hittl the Lycian. Whotfi your eyes behold, 
If right I judge, is Diomed the bold : 231 

Such courfers whirl him o'er the dufty field, 
So toW'rs his helmet, and fo flames his fhield* 
If 'tis a God, he wears that chief's difguife; 
Or if that chief, fome guardian of the fkies 235 
Involv'd in clouds, prote&s him in the fray, . 
And turns unfeen the fruftrate dart away. 
I wiftg'd an arrow, which not idly fell, 
The ftroke had fix'd him to the gates of hell ; 



Vcr. 229.] This is a beautiful addition : but they, who think 
it unable to atone for the preceding infipid couplet, may fubftitutt 
thefe two verfes for the four : 

Fierce is the wrath of Gods! but thou with pray'r 
Great Jove propitiate, and entreat to fpare. 

Ver. 238.] This expreffion which not idly fell, I condemn; 
both becaufe it defies all grammatical conftruftion, and becaufe in 
this ahfolute form the participle fall'n was requifite. Thus, more 
fcithfully: 

I faw my Jhaft with aim unerring go % 
And deem* d it ftnt him to thejbades helow. 
But ftill he lives; fome angry God withftands, 
Who/e malice thwarts thefe unavailing hands. 
*3 
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And, but fome God, fome angry God with- 
ftands, 24° 

His fate was due to thefe unerring hands. 

Skill 'd in the bow, on foot I fought the war. 
Nor join'd fwift horfes to the rapid car. 
Ten polifh'd chariots I poffefs'd at home, 
And ftill they grace Lycaon's princely dome: 24$ 



I have elfewhere declared my difapprobation of the word Ul § 
fo often employed in this verfion. It might be furnilhed by Chap- 
man on this occafion : r 

Yet, which I glorioufly affirmM had driven him downe 
to bell. 

Ver. 242. Skill* din the bow, &c.] We fee through this whole 
difcourfe of Pandarus the character of a vain-glorious paffionate 
prince, who being ikilled in the ufcof the bow, was highly rained 
by himfelf and others for this excellence ; but having been fuccefi* 
lefs in two different trials of his (kill, he is raifed into an outrageous 
paffion, which vents itfelf in vain threats on his guiltlefi bow. 
Euftathius on this paflage relates a (lory of a Paphlagonian famous 
like him for his archery, who having miffed his aim at repeated 
trials, was fo tranfported by rage, that breaking Us bow and 
arrows, he executed a more fatal vengeance by hanging himfelf. P. 

Ver. 244. Ten polijb'd chariots J] Among the many pictures 
Homer gives us of the fimplicity of the heroick age, lie mingle} 
from time to time fome hints of an extraordinary magnificence. 
We have here a prince who has all thefe chariots for pleafure at one 
time, with their particular fets of horfes to each, and the moft 
fumptuous coverings in their (tables. But we muft remember dial 
he fpeaks of an Afiatick prince, thofe barbarians living in great 
luxury. Dacier. P, 

Ver. 245.] Some circumftancesare here fupprefled, illuftrative 
of the general fpirit of this paflage, which is not fufficiently appa- 
rent in our poet's tranflation. Chapman, though quaint and 
homely, will ferve to reprefent the force of their original : 
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There veiPd-in fpacious coverlets they ftand ; 
And twice ten courferswait their lord's command* 
The good old warriour bade me truft to thefe, 
When firft for Troy I fail'd the facred feas ; 
In fields, aloft, the whirling car to guide, 250 
And thro* the ranks of death triumphant ride. 
But vain with youth, and yet to thrift inclin'd, 
I heard his counfels with unheedful mind, 
And thought the fteeds (your large fupplies un- 
known) 
Might fail <?f forage in the ftr&iten'd town : *j$ 



for farre hence, where I dwell, 



My horfe and chariots icjle ftand * 

That eate white bariy and blacke otes, and do no good 
at all. 
Ver. 251.] Ogilby renders, 

And 'mongft the Trojans to the battell ride, 
ExadJy thus : 

He bade me, mounted on my fteeds and car, 
Conduct the Trojans through the ftraights of war, 

Ver. 252. Yet to thrift inclin '</.] It is Euftathius's remark, that 
JPandarus did this out of avarice, to fave the expence of his horfes. 
I like this^conjedlure, becaufe nothing feems more judicious, than 
to give a man of a perfidious character a ftrong tincture of 
avarice. P. 

This is not the fenfe of Homer, in my opinion, though our 
tranflator in the note may vindicate himfclf by a conjecture of 
pu (lathi us. Thus Ogilby, with fome correction: 
I beard, but noiv repent, without regard 
His precepts, and thofe pamper'd horfes fpar'd ; 
Left in fo ftrait zfiege they chance fhould need, 
At home accuftom'd flenteoufly to feed. 
• N 4 
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So took my bow and pointed darts in hand, 
And left the chariots in my native land. 

Too late, O friend ! my rafhnefs I deplore ; 
Thefe fhafts, once fatal, carry death no mote. 
Tydeus'and Atreus'fons theirpointshave found, 
And undiffembled gore purfu'd the wound. 161 
In vain they bled : this unavailing bow 
Serves, not to flaughter, but provoke the foe. 
In evil hour thefe bended horns I ftrung, 
And feiz'd the quiver where it idly hung. 26$ 
Curs'd be the fate that fent me to the field, 
Without a warriour's arms, thefpear and fhield! 



Vcr. 261 . And undiffembled gore furfu d the wound.] The Greek 
is urpixk cap*. He fays he is Cure it was real blood that followed 
his arrow ; becaufe it was anciently a cuftom, particularly among 
the Spartans, to have ornaments and figures of a purple colour on 
their breaft-plates, that the blood they loft might not be feen by the 
foldiers, and tend to their discouragement. Plutarch in his InfHt. 
Lacon. takes notice of this point of antiquity, and I wonder it 
efcaped Madam Dacier in her tranflation. P. 

A modification of Ogilby : 

I from two princes drew unfeigned gore* 

Ver. 266.] Our tranflator runs over the remainder of this 
fpeech very negligently. The following attempt is not unfaithful ; 
In evil hour, this bow was taken down 
Erft from it's peg, when I to lovely Troy, 
A chief, with friendly aid to Heclor came. 
Should I return, mould e'er thefe eyes behold 
My wife, my country, and my (lately dome; 
May then fome hoftile fword a headlefs trunk 
My body leave, if I withhold from flames 
The fragments of this weapon, ufelefs grown* 
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If e'er with life I quit the Trojaft plain, 
If e'er I fee my fpoufe and fire again, 
This bow, unfaithful to my glorious aims, 27a 
Broke by tny hand, (hall feed the blazing flames. 

To whom the leader of the Dardan race: 
Be calm, nor Phoebus* honoured gift difgrace. 
The diftant dart be prais'd, tho' here we need 
The rufliing chariot , and the bounding fteed . 17$ 
Againft yon* hero let us bend our courfe, 
And, hand to hand, encounter force with force. 
Now mount my feat , and from my chariot's height 
Obferve my father's fteeds, renown'd in fight; 
PradlisM alike to turn, to flop, to chace, *8o 
To dare the fhock, or urge the rapid race : 



Ver. 268.] This couplet may be rendered with eafe more exaft 
to the original : 

If e'er / live* to tread my native plain, 
To fee my manfion and my fpoufe again.— 

Ver. 272.] The& four lines are expanded from the following 
quantity of his original : 

Him anfwer'd thus £neas> Trojan chief: 

Talk not thou fo. 
Dacier might fet Jiim forwards : " Ne parlez pas ainfi, repartit 
*« Enee, vos freches ne font point coupables:" but he was chiefly 
prompted by a fentiment in book iii. ver. 93. to which I refer 
the reader, 

Ver. 273. Nor Phoebus' honour' d gift difcraceSkdEox Homer tells 
us in the fecond book, ver. 334. of the catalogflL that the bow 
and (hafts of Pandarus were given him by ApolfcS*^ P* 



Ver. 280.] Homer fays only : *'^% 

1 ■■ ■ ■■ when to follow, wlren to fly : *% 



"^ 
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Secure with thefe, thro 3 fighting fields we go; 
Or fafe to Troy, if Jove aflift the foe. 
Hafte, feize the whip ,and fnatch the guiding rein : 
The warriour's fury let this arm fuftain : 285 
Or, if to combat thy bold heart incline, 
Take thou the fpear, the chariot's care be mine. 

O Prince! (Lycaon's valiant fon reply 'd) 
As thine the fteeds, be thine the tafk to guide. 
The horfes pra&is'd to their lord's command, 290 
Shall hear the rein, and anfwer to thy hand. 
But if unhappy, we defert the fight, 
Thy voice alone can animate their flight 5 



fo that our poet might be ruminating on Paradife Loft. vi. 233, 

Each warrior (ingle, as in chief, expert 

When to advance, or (land, or turn the fway 

Of battle; open when, and when to clofe 

The ridges of grim war. 
Ver. 284. Hafte 9 feize the whip 9 &o] Homer means not here* 
that one of the heroes (hould alight or defcend from the chariot, 
but only that he (hould quit the reins to the management of the 
other, and (land on foot upon the chariot to fight from thence; 
As one might uf& the ex predion, to defcend from the fhip, to fignify 
to c^uit the helm or oar, in order to take up arms. This is the note 
of Euftathius, by which it appears that mod of the tranflators are 
rniftaken in the fcnfe of this pafTage, and among the reft Mr, 
Hobbes. P. 

Ver. 290.] This is Ogilby fomewhat adjufted : 

Thy fteeds accuftomd are to thy command. 
Ver. 291.] He was thinking on Virgil's firft Georgic : 
— — — fruftra retinacula tendens 
Fertur equis auriga, neque audit currus habenas : 
The rider tugs th* impetuous fteeds in vain : 
Swift flies the car, nor Ufiem to the rein. 
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Elfe fhall our fates be number'd with the dead, 
And thefe, the victor's prize, in triumph led. 295 
Thine be the guidance then: with fpear and ftiield 
Myfelf will charge this terrour-of the field. 

And now both heroes mount the glitt'ringcar; 
The bounding courfers rufti amidft the war. 
Their fierce approach bold Sthenelus efpy'd, 300 
Who thus, alarm *d, to great Tydides cry'd. 

O friend ! two chiefs of force immenfe I fee, 
Dreadful they come, and bend their rage on thee; 
Lo the brave heir of old Lycaon's line, 
And great ./Eneas, fprung from race divine ! .30$ 
Enough is giv'n to fame. Afcend thy car; 
And fave a life, the bulwark of our war. 

At this the hero caft a gloomy look, 
Fix'd on the chief with fcorn, and thushefpoke. 

Me doft thou bid to fhun the coming fight ? 3 10 
Me would'ft thou move to bafe, inglorious flight ? 



Ver. 294.] A very ftrange line indeed! 

Vcr. 306.] The original, may be exhibited more faithfully 
as follows : 

Turn we our fteeds ; nor foremoft thus expofe 
Thy precious life amidft this throng of foes. 

But our poet evidently contracted the expanfion of Dacier, without 
considering his original : " Content des ravages que *vous a<ve%faits % 
•• eloignez-vous de la melee, de peur que votre courage ne vous foit 
" funcfte, et qu* on ne tranche enfin une vie Ji prScieu/e et Ji necef- 
"/aire a torn let Greet." And refembles JEn. ii. 385. Dry den ; 

Enough is paid to Priam's royal name; \ 

More tfcan enough to doty and to fame. 
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Knew, 'tie not honeft in my foul to fear, 
Nor was Tydides born to tremble here. 
I hate the cumbrous chariot's flow advance, 
And the long diftance of the flying lance ; 315 
But while my nerves are ftrong, my force entire, 
Thus front the foe, and emulate my fire. 
Nor (hall yon' fteeds that fierce to fight convey 
Thofe threading heroes, bear them both away ; 
On* chief at leaft beneath this arm fhall die; 320 
So Pallas telte me, and forbids to fly. 
But if fhe dooms, and if no God withftand* 
That both fhall fall by one vi&oriom hand ; 



Ver. 312.] He followed Chapman : 

Nor is it honeft in my mind to fear a coming foe. 
Better, perhaps: 

My generous foal difdains the thought of fear. 
Ver. 316.] It flood thus in the firft edition : 

I loath in lazy fights to prefs the car, 

At diftance wound, or wage a flying war. 

Ver. 320. One chief at leaft beneath this arm Jhall die.] It is 
the manner of our author to make his perfons have fome intima- 
tion from within, either of profperous or adverfe fortune, before it 
happens to them. In the prefent inftance, we have feen jEneas, 
aftonifhed at the great exploits of Diomed, propofmg to himfelf 
the means of his efcape by the fwiftnefs of his hbrfes, before he 
advances to encounter him. On the other hand, Diomed is fii 
filled with aflurance, that he gives orders here to Sthenelus to feizo 
thofe horfes, before they come up to him. The opposition of 
thefe two (as Madam Dacier has remarked) is very obfervable. P. 

Ver. 322.] Rather, as gramma r and uniformity required: 
But, if {he doom, and if no God withftand* 
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Then heed my wq^cUc my horfe? here detain, 
Fix'd to the chariot by the ifraiten'd rein ; a* J 
Swift to Mn&ifi ? empty feat proceed, 
And feize the cowfers of eetherial breed 7 
The race of thofe, whithoncethethund^ngOod 
F<?r ravifh'd Ganymede on Tros beftow'd, 
The beft that e'er on earth's broad furface run, 
Beneath the rifing or the fettwg fun* 53 1 



Ver. 327. The cour/ers rf mherial breed*} We have already 
obferved the great delight Homer takes in hprfeg, a§ well aj$ hejraes* 
of celeftial race : and if he has been thought too fond of the gene- 
alogies qjf fome. Qf his. warriors, in relating thorn even in a hattle ; 
We find him here as willing to trace that of his hoffe§ in the fame 
cjreumftance* Thefe were of that breed which Jupiter beftowed 
upon Tigs, a.nd for fuperiqur %q the common ftrain of Trojan horfes. 
§0 that (according to Euftathius's opinion) the tranflators. are mifc 
taken who turn Tp<fo»* *W©*, the Trojan borfes, In ver. 222, of the 
original, whore &neas extpjs thf ijr qualities tq Par^Unia, Hit 
fame author takes, notice, that frauds in the cafe of horfes have been 
thought excufable in all times, and commends Anchifes for this 
piece of theft. Virgil was fo, well pleafe4 with i*» aa to imitate 
thjs paiTage in the feventh ^neid* 

" Abfenti ALnex enrrum geminofque jugates 

•< Semjne ah ae*herqo t fpiraatee naribuj igngm* 

•' IUorurn de gente, pajri quos dapdala Qrce 

'* Suppofita de raatre nqthos fnrata creavit." P. 

Ver. 330.] Grammar required ran, which the rhyme forbade : 
which yet has fcarcely variation fufficient from that of the next 
couplet : 

No deeds of equal worth the fun furveys 
Or with his riling, or his fetting rays. 
That poetical addition of the eartfrs broad fur/ace might be fug- 
gefted by Chapman : 

1 ■ M , . ,' the beft that ever trod 

The founding center* mndtrw&k the morning and the funne. 
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Hence great Anchifes ftole a breed, unknown 
By mortal mares, from fierce Laomedon : 
Four of this race his ample ftalls contain; 
And two tranfport JEnezs o'er the plain. 335 
Thefe, were the rich immortal prize our own, 
Thro* the wide world fhould make our glory 

known. 
Thus while they fpoke, the foe came furious on, 
And ftern Lycaon's warlike race begun. 

Prince, thou art met . Tho* late in vain alTail'd, 

The fpear may enter where the arrow faiPd. 341 

He faid, then fhook the pond'rous lance," 

and flung ; 
On his broad fhield the founding weapon rung, 
Pierc'd the tough orb, and in his cuirafs hung.. 
He bleeds! the pride of Greece! (theboaftercries) 
Our triumph now, the mighty warriour lies ! 346 
Miftaken vaunter ! Diomed reply'd ; 
Thy dart has err'd, and now my fpear be try'd: 
Ye Ycape not both; one, headlong from his car, . 
With hoftile blood fhall glut the God of war. 350 



Ver. 340.] So Milton, Par. Loft. vi. i$i: 
Proud, art thou met ? 

Ver. 342.] None of the tranflators reprefent the elegance of 
the Greek word tt^uKvxoLXm : moving again and again, with a view 
Xopoife and direB. Our poet follows Chapman : 

This faid, beJZwke, and then he threw:, a lance. 
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* He fpoke, and rifing hurl M his forceful dart, 
Which driv'n by Pallas, pierc'd a vital part ; 
Full in his face it enterM, and betwixt 
The nofe and eye-ball the proud Lycian fixt ; 
CrafhM all his jaws ,and cleft the tongue within, 355 
'TillthebrightpointlookM out beneath the chin. 
Headlong he falls , his helmet knocks the ground; 
Earth groans beneath him, and his arms refound ; 
The ftarting courfers tremble with affright; 
> The foul indignant feeks the realms of night, 360 



Ver. 353. Full in his face it enter 9 dJ] It has been aflced, how 
Diomed being on foot, could naturally be fuppo fed to give fuch a 
wound as is defcribed here. Were it never fo improbable, the 
exprefs mention that Minerva conducted the javelin to that part, 
would render this paflage unexceptionable. But without having 
recourfe to a miracle, fuch a wound might be received by Pandarus, 
cither if he ftooped, or if his enemy took the advantage of a rifing 
ground, by which means he might not impoflibly Hand higher, 
though the other were in a chariot. This is the folution given by 
the ancient Scholia, which is confirmed by the lownefs of the cha- 
riots, obferved in the Eflay on Homer's battles. P. 

Befides, the parabola defcribed by the weapon, of a curvature 
regulated by the diftance, the weight of the fpear, and the ftrength 
of it's difcharge, might co-operate to this direction of the wound. 

Ver. 359.] This verfe is empty and tautolbgous; and the 
vigour of the paflage is enervated by fuch expanfion. I fhould have 
preferred fomething like the following, to which his excnrfive fancy 
would have found rhyme with eafe : 

Headlong he fell : clang'd his bright arms beneath : 
The courfers ftartled ; and the chief expired. 

Ver. 360.] His original fays, 

His life was loofed, and his ftrength relax'd : 
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To guard his flaughter'd friend, jEnens flies, 
His fpear extending where the carcafe lies ; 
Watchful he wheels, protects it ev'ry w*y f 
As the grim lion ftalks around his prey, 
O'er the fall'n trunk his ample fliield difplay *d t j6j 
He hides the hero with his mighty (hade, 
And threats aloud : the Greeks with longing eyes 
Behold at diftance, but forbear the prize. 
Then fierce Tydides ftoops : and from the fields 
Heav'd withvaft force, a rocky fragment wields. 



bat our poet follows a well-known verfe in Virgil : 

Vitaquc cum gemitu fugit indignata fub umbras : 
Life with a groan flies mournful to the (hades. 

Ver. 361 • To guard bis Jlaugbter'd friend, JEneas flies.'] TMi 
protecting of the dead body was not only an office of piety agno- 
able to the character of iEneas in particular, but looked upon as 1 
matter of great importance in thofe times. It was believed that 
the very foul of the deceafed fufiered by the body's remaining de£» 
titute of the rites of fepulture, as not being elfe admitted to pa& 
the waters of Styx. See what Patroclus's ghoft fays to Achilles 
in the twenty-third Iliad. 

" Haec omnis, quam cernis, inops, inhumataque turbaeft; 

" Portitor ille, Charon; hi, quos vehit unda, fepulti. 

" Nee ripas datur horrendas & rauca fluenta 

" Tranfportare prius, quam fedibus offa quierunt. 

" Centum errant annos, volitantque haec litora circum." 

Virg. JEtuvu 

Whoever confiders this, will not be furprifed at thofe long and 
obftinate combats for the bodies of the heroes, fo frequent in the 
Iliad. Homer thought it of fuch weight, that he has put this 
circumftance of want of burial into the propojithn at the beginning 
of his poem, as one of the chief misfortunes that befel the 
Greeks. P. 
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Not two ftrong men th* enormous weight could 
raife, 37 i 

Such men a§ live in thefe degen'rafe days. 

He fwung it round ; and gath'ring ftrength to 
throw, 

Difcharg'd the pond'rous ruin at the foe. 



Ver, 371. Not two ftrong men J] This opinion of a degeneracy 
of human fize and ftrength in the procefs of ages, has been very 
general. Lucretius, lib. ii : 

" Jamque adeo fra&a eft aetas, efFcetaque tellus 
•' Vix animalia parva creat, qua; cunfta creavit 
" Saecla, deditque ferarum ingentia corpora partu." 

The adive life and temperance of the firfr men, before their native 
powers were prejudiced by luxury, may be fuppofed to have given 
them this advantage. Celfus in his. firft book obfcrves, that Homer 
mentions no fort of difeafes in the old heroick times but what were 
immediately inflidted by heaven, as if their temperance and exer- 
cife preferved them from all befides. Virgil imitates this pafiage, 
with a farther allowance of the decay, in proportion to the did 
tance of his time from that of Homer. For he fays it was an 
attempt that exceeded the ftrength of twelve men, inftead of two. 

« Saxum circumfpicit ingens 

*' Vix illud letti bis fex cervice fubirent, 

" Qualia nunc hominum producit corpora tellus." 

Juvenal has made an agreeable ufe of this thought in his fourteenth 

Satyr; 

" Nam genus hoc vivo jam decrefcebat Homero, 

'* Terra malos homines nunc educat, atque pufillos." P. 

Dryden at Virgil's -dEneid, xii. 1 302 : 

So vaft, that twelve ftrong men of modern days 
Tb' enormous weight from earth could hardly raife. 

And fo Dacier : " D'une fefanteur inorme" 

vol. 11. 
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Where to the hip, th' inferted thigh unites, 375 
Full on the bone the pointed' marble lights i 
Thro' both the tendons broke the rugged ftone, 
Andftripp'd the (kin, andcrack'd the folid bone. 
Sunk on his knees, and ftagg'ring with his 

pains, 
His falling bulk his bended arm fuftains ; 380 
Loft in a dizzy mift the warriour lies ; 
A fudden cloud comes fwimming o'er his eyes. 
There the brave chief who mighty numbers 

fway'd, 
Opprefs'd had funk to death's eternal fhade ; 
But heav'nly Venus, mindful of the love 38 j 
She bore Anchifes in th' Idaean grove, 
His danger views with anguifh and defpair, 
And guards her offspring with a mother's care. 



Ver. 382.] This is fo exprefTed as to become an infignificant 
redundancy. I would propofe the following alterations of the 
paflage, which approximate more nearly to the original : 

Sunk on his knees, and ftagg'ring to the plain. 
See the falln trunk his fturdy arm fuftain ! 
Loft in a mift, which o'er his fwimming eyes 
Night's fable hand diffus'd, the warrior lies, 

Ver. 387.] Defpair is no proper word on this occafion : and 
the paflage is too much amplified. Thus ? 

But Venus faiv; <who (mindful of the love 
She bore Anchifes in th* Idaean grove) 
With all a mother's fondnefs round him throws 
Her arms — — . 
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About her much-lov'd fon her arms ftie throws,* 
Her arms whofe whitenefs match the falling 
fhows. 3 9 6 

Screen M from the foe behind her fhining veil, 
The fwords wave harmlefs, and the javelins fail : 
Safe thro* the mftiing horfe, and feather'd flight 
Of founding fhafts, ihe bears him from the fight. 
Nor Sthenelus, with unaffifting hands, 395 
Remain *d unheedful of his lord's commands : 
His panting fteeds, remov'd from out the war, 
He fix'd with ftraiten'd traces to the car. 
Next rufhing to ttfe Dardan fpoil, detains 399 
The heav'nly courfers with the flowing manes : 
Thefe in proud triumph to the fleet convey 'd, 
No longer now a Trojan lord obeyM. 
That charge to bold Deipylus he gave, 
(Whom moft he lovM, as brave men love the 
brave) 



Vcr. 391. Screen 9 d from the foe behind her Jhining veil.] Homer 
fays, ihe fpread her veil that it might be a defence againft the 
darts. How comes it then afterwards to be pierced through, when 
Venus is wounded? It is manifeft the veil was not impenetrable, 
and is faid here to be a defence only as it rendered iEneas invifible, 
by being interpofed. This is the obfcrvation of Euftathius, and 
was thought too material to be neglected in the tranilation. P. 

Ver. 403. To bold Deipylus — Whom moft he lov'd.] Sthenelus 
(fays M. Dacier) loved Deipylus, parce qu'il avoit la me/me humeur 
fue luy % la me/me fagejfe. The words in. the original arevoww 

o 2 
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Then mounting on his car, refum'd the rein, 40$ 
And follow'd where Tydides fwept the plain. 
Meanwhile (his conqueft ravifli'd from his 
eyes) 
The raging chief in chace of Venus flies : 
No Goddefs (he commiflion'd to the field, 
Like Pallas dreadful with her fable fhield, 410 
Or fierce Bellona thund'ring at the wall, 
While flames afcend, and mighty ruins fall* 



<Ppt<rl? eqrix, jjjj|. Becau/e his mind was equal and confentantout to bk 
own* Which I fhould rather tranflate, with regard to the character 
of Sthenelus, that he had the fame bravery, than the fame ix/ifim* 
For that Sthenelus was not remarkable for wifdom, appears from 
many paflages, and particularly from his fpeech to Agamemnon in 
the fourth book, upon which fee Plutarch's remark, ver. 456. P. 

'This is not altogether fatisfa&ory. I attempted the paflage 
thus: 

To bold Deipylus he them rcfign'd ; 
His lov'd aflbcia'te, of congenial mind. 

Ver. 408. The chief in chace of V emu flies.} We have feen with 
what eafe Venus takes Paris out of the battle in the third book, 
when his life was in danger from Menelans; but here when the has 
a charge of more importance and nearer concern, (he is not able 
to preferve herfelf or her fon from the fory of Diomed. The dif- 
ference of fuccefs in two attempts fo like each other, is occasioned 
•by that penetration of fight with which Pallas had endued her 
■favourite. For the Gods in their intercourfe with men are not 
ordinarily feen, but when they pleafe to render themfelves vifible; 
wherefore Venus might think herfelf and her fon fecure from the 
infolcnce of this daring mortal; but was in this deceived, being 
ignorant of that faculty, wherewith the hero was enabled to tfif- 
'tihguifh Gods as well as men, P. 
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He knew foft combats fuit the tender dame, 
New to the field, and ftill a foe to fame. 
Thro' breaking ranks fas furious courfe he bends , 
And at theGoddefs his broad lance extends ; 4.16 
Thro* her bright veil the daring weapon drove; 
Th* ambro.fial veil, which all the Graces wove ; 
Her fnowy hand the razing fteel profan'd, 
And the tranfparent fkin with crimfon ftain'd. 420 
From the clear vein a ftream immortal flowM,' 
Such ftream as iffues from a wounded God : 



Ver. 413.] This diftich is fuperfluous, and might well be 
feared. The infipid expreffion of the fecond verfe feems derived: 
from Chapman : 

■ r a Goddefle weake, and foe to mens* renownes. 

Ver. 419. Her fnonvy hand the razing fteel prof an d. ] PI u ta rch 
in his Sympofiacks* 1. ix. tells us, that Maximus the Rhetorician 
propofed this far-fetched queftion at a banquet, On which of her 
hands Venus . was wounded? and that Zopyrion an f we red it by 
aflring, In which of his legs Philip was lame? But Maximus 
replied, It was a different cafe: for Demofthenes left no foundation 
to guefs at the one, whereas Homer gives a folution of the other, 
in faying that Diomed throwing his fpear acrofs, wounded her wrift : 
fo that it was her right hand he hurt, her left being oppofite to his 
right. He adds another humorous reafon from Pallas's reproaching 
her afterwards, as having got this wound while lhe was flroking 
and foiliciting fome Grecian lady, and unbuckling her zone ; An 
aQion (fays this philofopher) in whkh no one would make ufe of the-, 
left hand. > P. 

He fhould have written after his original and Chapman : 
Her tender hand 

Ver, 422. Such ftream as iffues from a wounded God,\ . This is 
«me of thofe paifages in Homer, which have given occafion to that 
famous cenfiire of Tully and tonginus. Thai he snakes Gods of bis 
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Pure emanation ! uncorrupted flood ; 
Unlike our grofs, difeas'd, terreftrial blood: 



heroes, and mortals of his Gods. This, taken in a general fenfe, 
appeared the higheft impiety to Plato and Pythagoras ; one of whom 
has banifhed Homer from his commonwealth, and the other (aid 
he was tortured in hell, for fiftions of this nature. But if a doe 
diftin&ion be made of a difference among beings fuperiour to man* 
kind, which both the Pagans and Chriftians have allowed, the 
fables may be eafily accounted for. Wounds infli&ed on the iragm t 
hrujfing the ferpent's bead, and other fuch metaphorical images, are 
confecrated in holy writ, and applied to angelical and incorporeal 
natures. But in our author's days they had a notion of Gods that 
were corporeal, to whom they afcribed bodies, though of a more 
fubtil kind than thofe of mortals. So in this very place he fuppofes 
them to have blood, but blood of a finer or fuperior nature. Not- 
withftanding the foregoing cenfures, Milton has not fcrupled for 
imitate and apply this to angels in the Chriftian fyflsem, when Sara* 
is wounded by Michael in his fixth book, ver. 317 t 

• Then Satan firft knew pain, 

And writh'd him to and fro convolv'd ; (o fore 

That griding fword with difcontinuous wound 

Pafs'd thro* him ; but th' iEtherial fubftance clos'd, 

Not long divifible, and from the gam 

A dream of ne&arous humour ifluing flow'd, 

Sanguine, fuch as celeftial fpirits may bleed — 

Yet foon he heal'd, for fpirits that live throughout. 

Vital in every part (not as frail man 

In entrails, head or heart, liver or reins) 

Cannot, but by annihilating, die. 

Ariftotle, cap. xxvi. Art. Poet, excufes Homer for following fame 
and common opinion in his account of the Gods, though no way 
agreeable to truth. The religion of thofe times taught no other 
notions of tha Deity, than that the Gods were beings of* human 
forms and paflions, fo that any but a real Anthropomorphite would 
probably have pad among the ancient Greeks for an impious here- 
tick : they thought their religion, which worftiipped the Gods in 
images of human fhape, was much more refined and rational than 
that of ^Bgypt and other nations, who adored them in Animal ox 
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(For not the bread of man their life fuftains, 425 
Nor wine's inflaming juice fupplies their veins.) 



monftrous forms. And certainly Gods of human fhape cannot joftty 
be efteemed or defcribed otherwife, than as a celeftial race, fuperior 
only to mortal men by greater abilities, and a moreextenfive degree 
of wifdom and ftrength, fubjeft however to the neceflary inconve- 
niencies confequent to corporeal beings. Cicero, in his book de 
Nat. Deor. urges this confequence ftrongly againft the Epicureans, 
who though they depofed the Gods from any power in creating or 
governing the world, yet maintained their exiftence inhuman forms. 
Non enim fentitis quam multa vobis fufcipienda Junt , fi impetraveritis ut 
toncedamus tandem effe bominum IS Deorum figuram ; omnis cultus %S 
curatio carports erit eadem qdhibenda Deo qtut adhibetur homini t ingref* 
fits, cur/us, accubatio, inclination feffio, comprehenfio, ad extrcmum 
ttiamfermo & oratio. Nam quod W mares Deos & fcemmas ejfe dicitis, 
quid f equator videtis* 

This particular of the wounding of Venus feems to be a fiction 
of Homer's own brain, naturally deducible from the dodrine of 
corporeal Gods abovementioned; and confidered as poetry, no way 
(hocking. Yet our author, as if he had forefeen fome objection, 
has very artfully inferted a juftification of this bold ftroke, in the 
fpeech Dione Toon after makes to Venus, For as. it was natural to 
comfort her daughter, by putting her in mind that many other 
Deities had received as ill treatment from mortals by the permiffion 
of Jupiter; fo it was of great ufe to the poet, to enumerate thofe 
ancient fables to the fame purpofe, which being then generally 
aflented to, might obtain credit for his own. This fine remark 
belongs to Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 423.] This couplet is fqperadded tp bis original, in 
imitation of Dacier : " Qui n' eft proprement que comme one 
•• rojce, ou une *vapeut divine ; car les Dieux-*-n' ont pas un Jang 
« terrejjtre et gfojfier comme le nitre*' 

Ver. 424. Unlike our grofs, di/eas'd, terrejirial blood 9 &c] The 
opinion of the incorruptibility of celeftial matter feems to have been 
received in the time of Homer. For he makes the immortality of 
the Gods to depend upon the incorruptible nature of the nutriment 
by which they are fuftaincd; as the mortality of men to proceed 
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With tender fhrieks the Goddefs fiird the place, 
And dropther offspring from her weak embrace. 
Him Phoebus took: he cafts a cloud around 429 
The fainting chief, and wards the mortal wound. 
Then with a voice that (hook the vaulted 
ikies, 
The king infults the Goddefs as fhe flies. 
Ill with Jove's daughter bloody fights agree, 
The field of combat is no fcene for thee : 
Go, let thy own foft fex employ thy care, 435 
Go lull the coward, or delude the fair. 
Taught by this ftroke, renounce the war's 

alarms, 
And learn to tremble at the name of arms. 



from the corruptible materials of which they are made, and by 
which they are nourifhed. We have feveral inftances in him from 
whence this may be inferred, as when Diomed queftions Glaucns, 
if he be a God or mortal, he adds, One nvbo is fuflaimed bj tie 
fruits of the earth. Lib. vi. ver. 175. P. 

Ver. 426.] Chapman : 

Nor drinke of our inflaming nuine. 
Ogilby : 

Gods eat no bread, nor drink inflaming wine. 

Ver. 431.] What fays his author? merely, 
At her the warlike chieftain loudly cried : 

but our poet has exaggerated enormoufly upon Dacier's tranflation: 
" Cependant Diomede criant de tonte fa force aprds la belle Vemu, 
"et V infultanu—" 
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Tydides thus. The Goddeft, feiz'd with 
dread, 
Confus'd, diftradfced, from the conflidt fled. 440 
To aid her, fwift the winged Iris flew, 
Wrapt in a mift above the warring crew. 
The queen of Love with faded charms (he found, 
Pale was her cheek, and livid look'd the wound. 
To Mars, who fat remote, they bent their way, 
Far on the left, with clouds irlvolv'd he lay; 446 
Befide him flood his lance, diftain'd with gore, 
And, rein'd with gold, his foaming fteeds before. 
Low at his knee, fhebegg'd, withftreamingeyes, 
Her brother's car, to mount the diftant ikies, 450 



Ver. 440.] It had been better, and more accurate, 
With pain diftrafted — ; 

Ver. 442.] This extraneous notion of the mift he found in 
Chapman : 

■ ■ Then from a dewy mift 
Brake fwift-foot Iris to her aide. 

Ver. 449. Low at his knetjbe begg*d*"\ All the former Englifh 
tranflators make it, Jhe fell on her knees % an overfight occafioned by 
the want of a competent knowledge in antiquities (without which 
no man can tolerably underftand this author). For the cuftom of 
praying on the knees was unknown to the Greeks, and in ufe only 
among the Hebrews. P. 

I find no traces of thefe ftreaming eyes either in the original, or 
elfewhere, fave in the old French tranflator Barbin : €f Dans ce 
** trifte eftat ou elle s* abandonnoit aux cris et aux larmes, elle 
'• rencontre Mars affis a l'aifle- gauche des Troyehs, qui avoit 
" environne fon char et fes arroes d' un epais nuage* Elle fe laifle 
" tomber k fes pieds, et luy dit en pleuraut." 
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And fhewM the wound by fierce Tydides giv'n, 
A mortal man, who dares encounter heav'n. 
Stem Mars attentive hears the queen complain, 
And to her hand commits the golden rein ; 
She mounts the feat, opprefs'd with filent woe, 455 
Driven by the Goddefs of the painted bow. 
The lafh refounds, the rapid chariot flies, 
And in a moment fcales the lofty Ikies : 
There ftopp'd the car, and there the couriers 

flood, 
Fed by fair Iris with ambrofial food. 460 

Before her mother, Love's bright queen appears, 
O'erwhelm'dwithanguifh and diffolv'd in tears; 



Ver. 451.] Oar poet, with uncommon carelcfsnefs, has omitted 
a fpeech of four verfes in the original, and attempted to fupply their 
meaning by this couplet : in which he has exactly followed Chap- 
man. The reader muft excufe Ogilby, (lightly corre&ed, to (hew 
the fenfe : * 

Hence bear me, brother ! and thy chariot lend, 
That/w* I may th' Olympian feats afcend. 
A mortal hurt me, nor would he retire 
From Jove himfelf, though arm'd with dreadful fire. 

Vei 4 . 458.] Thus Ogilby : 

The mettled horfes fcale heav'ns fteep aboads : 
and Dacier too refembles our poet's verfion: " Cesgenereuxcour- 
'• fiers — volent, et arrivent dans un moment au hautdu ciel." 

Ver. 462.] There is no fhadow of this verfe in his author; fee 
above the note at ver. 449. The couplet reprefents the following 
fenfe in Homer : • 

Before her mother's kneci, Dione, fell 
Immortal Venus. 
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She rais'd her in her arms, beheld her bleed, 
And afk'd, what God had wrought this guilty 
deed ? 

Then fhe; This infult from no God I found, 
An impious mortal gave the daring wound 1 466 
Behold the deed of haughty Diomed ! 
'Twas in the fon's defence the mother bled. 
The war with Troy no more the Grecians wage; 
But with the Gods (th* immortal Gods) engage, 

Dione then. Thy wrongs with patience 
bear, 471 

And fhare thofe griefs inferior pow'rsmuftfhare; 
Unnumber'd woes mankind from us fuftain, 
And men with woes afflidt the Gods again. 



Ver. 464.] In this verfe he again flurs over a fpeech of his 
author, and thereby leflens the animation of the ftory. Ogilby's 
verfion is very homely, but accurately interprets it's original. 
Whom fair Dione pitying did ftroke 
And, her embracing in her arms, thus (poke : 
What boifterous God fo rude hath been, that he 
Thus like a malefactor punifh'd thee ? 
Ver. 465.] Homer hadfaid merely, 

Proud Dioroede, fon of Tydeus, gave the wound : 
(6 that our poet traces the footfteps of the French tranflator, to 
whom he owes fo many obligations : "C'cft/' in/dent Diomede, 
«• qui a eu /' audace de me bleffer" 

Ver. 472.; And Jbare thofe griefs inferior fxnv'rs mufl fbart '.] 
The vrortiTHnferior is added by the tranflator, to open the dif- 
tin&ion Homer makes between the Divinity itfelf, which he repre- 
fents impafTable, and the fubordinate celeftial beings or fpirits. P. ' 

Ver. 473.] The tranflators, I doubt not, have miftaken Homer 
in thispaflage ; whom I would render thus redely : 
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The mighty Mars in mortal fetters bound, 475 
And lodg'd in brazen dungeons under ground, 
Full thirteen moons imprifon'd roar'd in vain; 
Otus and Ephialtes held the chain : 
Perhaps had perifh'd ; had nor Hermes* care 
Reftor'd the groaning God to upper air, 480 



We powers of heaven our wayward fouls perplex, 
And through mankind delight ourfelves to vex. 
And fo I fince found Madame Dacier and the fcholiaft in Villoifon 
underftood the paflage. Oar poet had his eye on Chapman : 

as well that men fuftaine 

By their inflidions, as by men, repaid to them agai/re. 

Ver. 475. The mighty Mars, &c] Homer in thefe fables, as 
upon many other occafions, makes a great (how of his theological 
learning, which was the manner of all the Greeks who had travelled 
into Mgypt. Thofe who would fee thefe allegories explained at 
large, may confult Euftathius on this place. Virgil fpeaks much 
in the fame figure, when he defcribes the happy peace with which: 
Auguftus had bleft the world : 

" Furor impius intus 

t€ Srcva fedens fuper arma, & centum vin&us aenis 

•' Poll tergum nodis, fremit horridus ore cruento." P. 

Vcr. 479. Perhaps had peri/b'dJ] Some of Homer's cenfuren 
have inferred from this paflage, that the poet reprefents his Gods 
fubjelt to death ; when nothing but great mifery is here defcribed. 
It is a common way of fpeech to ufe perdition and deftru&ion for 
misfortune: the language of fcripture calls eternal puniflunent 
pert/hi ttg ewrlaftinglj. There is a remarkable paflage to this purpofe 
in Tacitus, An. vi. which very livelily reprefents the miferable 
ftate of a diftra&ed tyrant : it is the beginning of a letter from 
Tiberius to the fenate : Quid Jcribam <vobis, P. C. out qmmod* 
/crib am, out quid omnino nan Jcribam hoc tempore, Dii me De&que pejut 
perdant quam perire quotidie Jhitio> Ji fcio. P # 

He omits part of his author,, which is thus neatly exhibited by 
Chapman : j 
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Great Juno's felf has borne her weight of pain, 
Th ? imperial partner of the heav'nly reign ; 
Amphitryon's fon infix'd the deadly dart, 
And fiird with anguifh her immortal heart. 
Ev'n hell's grim king Alcides* power confeft, 485 
The fhaft found entrance in his iron breaft ; 
To Jove's high palace for a cure he fled, 
Pierc'd in his own dominions of the dead ; 
Where Paeon, fprmkling heav'nly balm around, 
Afluag'd the glowing pangs, and clos'd the 
wound. 490 

Rafh, impious man! to ftain the bleft abodes, 
And drench his arrows in the blood of Gods ! 



if his kind ftep-dame's eye, 



Faire Erebcra, had not feenc; who told it Mercuric 
Vcr. 481.] The grofs impropriety of the later editions, tore, 
is, I prefume, a typographical overfight. 

Ver. 483.] He (hould have preferved the fignificant epithet of 
his author, after his predcceffors Ogilby and Chapman : 

Amphitryon's fon itifixt the three-fork' d dart. x 

Ver. 486.] The breaft fuited our poet better than the flxmlder 
of his exemplar: for an obvious reafon. " Ye are idle! ye are 
«* idle!" faid the ^Egyptian talk-mailers to the Israelites. 

Ver. 487 -X Thus Chapman : 

— ^- and there, amongft the dead, 

Were he not deathlefie, he had died : but up to heaven 

he fled, 
Extremely tottur'd, fir recure. 
Ver. 490.] He might have briefly comprifed a thought of 
his author, unnoticed ; and, perhaps, not inelegantly : 

. Affwag'd the pangs, and clos'd th* immortal 9 t wound* 
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But thou (tho* Pallas urg'd thy frantick 

deed) 
Whofe fpear ill-fated makes a Goddefs bleed, 
Know thou, whoe'er with heav'nly pow'r 

contends, 455 

Short is his date, and foon his glory ends ; 
From fields of death when late he fhall retire, 
No infant on his knees fhall call him fire. 
Strong as thou art fome God may yet be found, 
To ftretch thee pale and gafping on the ground y 



Ver. 498. No infant on his knees Jball call him Jire.] Thii is 
Homer's manner of foretelling that he (hall perifh unfortunately in 
battle, which is infinitely a more artful way of conveying that 
thought than by a direcl expreflion. He does not (imply fay, he* 
(hall never return from the war, but intimates as much by describing 
the lofs of the mod fenfible and affefting pleafure that a warriour 
can receive at his return. Of the like nature is the prophecy at. 
the end of this fpeech of the hero's death, by reprefenting it in a 
dream of his wife's. There are many fine ftrokes of this kind in the 
prophetical parts of the Old Teftaraent. Nothing is more natural 
than Dione's forming thefe images of revenge upon Diomed, the 
hope of which vengeance was fo proper a topick of confolation to 
Venus. P. 

We might rival the beauty of the original by a, hint from 
Gray : 

No child (hall climb his knees to liff him fire. 

Hobbes deviates into excellence at this place : 

Such men, when they return from painful war, 
Shall feldom fet their children on their knee, 
Pleas'd with their half-form'd words. 

Ver. 500. To Jl retch thee pale, &c«] Virgil has taken notice 
of this threatning denunciation of vengeance, though fulfilled in a 
different manner, where Diomed in his anfwer to the cmbaflador 
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Thy diftant wife, iEgiale the fair, 501 

Starting from fleep with a diftradted air, 
Shall roufe thy Haves, and her loft lord deplore, 
The brave, the great, the glorious nowno more ! 
This faid, fhe wip'd from Venus' wounded 
* palm 505 

The facred ichor, and infus'd the balm. 
Juno and Pallas with a fmile furyey'd, 
And thus to Jove began the blue-ey'd maid. 



of K. Latinus enumerates his misfortunes, and imputes the caufe 
of them to this impious attempt upon Venus. jEneid. lib. xi: 

*' Invidifle Deos patriis ut redditus oris 
" Conjugium optatum & pulchram Calydona viderem? 
'* Nunc etiam horribili vifu portenta fequuntur: 
" £t focii amifli petierunt JEquora pennis : 
" Fluminibufque vagantur aves (heu dira meorum 
." Supplicia!) & fcopulos lacrymofis vocibus implent. 
•• Haec dried ex illo mihi jam fperanda fuerunt 
" Tempore, cum ferro cceleftia corpora demens 
«• Appetii, & Veneris violavi vulnere dextram." P. 

Ver. 506.] Homer fuppofes the wound to be healed by the 
mere application of Dione's hand: but our poet has borrowed from 
Chapman, and unwittingly or purpofely miftaken him : 

This faid, with both her hands (he cleans'd the tender 

backe and palme 
Of all the facred blood they loft; and, never ufing holme 9 
The paine ceaft. 

The original runs literally thus : 

Then with both hands the ichor purg'd away : 
'The arm was heal'd, the grievous pains afluag'd. 
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Permit thy daughter, gracious Jove I to tell 
How this mifchance the Cyprian queen befell . 5 it 
As late (he try'd with paffion to inflame 
The tender bofom of a Grecian dame, 
Allur'd the fair with moving thoughts of joy, 
To quit her country for fome youth of Troy ; 
The clafping zone, with golden buckles boiu)4, 
Raz M her foft handwith this lamented wound, 5 16 

The fire of Gods and men fuperior fmird, 
And, calling Venus, thus addreft his child. 



Ver. 510. Thy djftant ivtfe.] The poet feems here to conapli- " 
ment the fair fex at the expence of truth, by concealing the 
character of -dEgiale, whom he has defcribed with the difpofition 
of a faithful wife ; though the hiftory of thofe times roprefents her 
as an abandoned proflitute, who gave up her own perfon and her 
hu (band's crown to her lover. So that Diomed at his return from 
Troy, when he expected to be received with all the tendernefs of 
a loving fpoufe, found his bed and throne poflefled by an adulterer, 
was forced to fly his country, and feek refuge and fubfiftence in 
foreign lands. Thus the offended Goddefs executed her vengeance 
by the proper effects of her own power, by involving the hero in 
a feries of misfortunes proceeding from the incontinence of his 
wife. P. 

Ver. 512.] He fhould have written, 

The tender bofom of fome Grecian dame : 
otherwife, this exquifite paffage is admirably tranflated. 

Ver. 517. The fire cf Gods and men fuperior fmi/'d.'} One 
may obfervc the decorum and decency our author conftantly pre- 
ferves on this occafion : Jupiter only fmilrs, the other Gods laugh 
out. That Homer was no enemy to mirth may appear from fevers! 
places of his poem ; which fo ferious as it is, is interfperfed with 
many gaities, indeed more than he has been followed in by the 
fucceeding Epic poets. Milton, who was perhaps fonder of him 
than the reft, has given moil into the ludicrous ; of Which hk 
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Not thefe, O daughter, are thy proper cares, 
Thee milder arts befit, and fofter wars ; 520 
Sweet fmiles are thine, and kindendearingdiarms > 
To Mars and Pallas leave the deeds of arms. 
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paradife of fools in the third book, pnd his jejiiffg angels in the fixtb, 
are extraordinary inftances. Upon the cionfufion of Babel, he fays 
there was great laughter in heaven : as Homer calls the laughter of 
the Gods in the firft book &«■& r<& y***u an inextingui/hahU laugh : 
but the fcripture might perhaps embolden the Englifli poet, which 
fays, The Lord fball laugh them to f corn, and the like. Plato is 
very angry at Homer for making the Deities laugh, as a high 
indecency and offence to gravity. He fays the Gods in our author 
teprefent magiftrates and perfons in authority, and are defigned as 
examples to fuch ; on this fuppofition, he blames him for propo- 
sing immoderate laughter as a thing decent in great men. I forgot 
to take notice in its proper place, that the epithet inextingui/hahU 
is not to be taken literally for diffolute or ceafelefs mirth, but was 
only a phrafe of that time to fignify chearfulnefs and feafonable 
gaiety ; in the fame manner as we may now fay, to die <with laughter •, 
without being underftood to be in danger of dying with it. The 
place, time, and occafion, were all agreeable to mirth : it was at a 
banquet; and Plato himfelf relates feveral things that pad at the 
banquet of Agathon, which had not been either decent or rational 
at any other feafon. The fame may be faid of the prefent paflage: 
raillery could never be more natural than when two of the female 
fex had an opportunity of triumphing over another whom they 
hated. Homer makes Wifdom herfelf not able, even in the pre- 
fence of Jupiter, to refift the temptation. She breaks into a ludi- 
crous fpeech, and the fupreme being himfelf vouchfafes a fmile at it. 
But this (as Euftathius remarks) is not introduced without judgment 
and precaution. For we fee he makes Minerva firft beg Jupiter's 
permiflion for this piece of freedom, Permit thy daughter, gracious 
Jwe\ in which he a(ks the reader's leave to enliven his narration 
with this piece of gaiety. P. 

Ver. 521.] He might have adhered to his original: 
Thine nuptial rites, and kind endearing charms. 
vol. 11. f 
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Thus they in heav'n: while on the plain 
below 
The fierce Tydides charg'd his Dardan foe, 
Flufh'd with celeftial blood purfu'd his way, 52$ 
And fearlefs dar'd the threatning God of day ; 
Already in his hopes he faw him kilPd, 
TW fcreen'd behind Apollo's mighty fhield. - 
Thrice rufhing furious, at the chief he {brook; 
His blazing buckler thrice Apollo (hook : 530 
He try'd the fourth : when breaking from the 

cloud, 
A more than mortal voice was heard aloud. 



Thus Chapman : 

She fhould be making marriages, embracings, kifies, . 

char me s % 
Sterne Mars and Pallas had the charge of thofe affaires 

in armes. 

Ver. 523.] Paradife Loft, iii. 416. 

Thus they in heav'n, above the ftarry fphere. 

Ver. 527.] This line is undignified in expreflion and harmony, 
ambiguous in conftruftion, and inaccurate in rhyme. Thus ? 

His foe, in hope, already preft the field. 
But our poet feems to have caft his eye oh Ogilby : 

Three times he rufi'd, trying him to have kill'i; 
. As oft Apollo interpos'd bis JbieU. 

Ver. 531.] This is nonfenfe. Subftitute: . *■ 

At his fourth onfct, breaking from the cloud — . 
The following is an ex aft tranflation of the original : 

When, like fome God, a fourth aiTault he made* 
Far-darting Phoebus loudly •threatening faid. 
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O fon of Tydeus, ceafe! be wife and fee 
How vaft the difference of the Gods and thee; 
Diftance immenfe! between the pow'rs that 
(hine 535 

Above, eternal, deathlefs, and divine, 
And mortal man ! a wretch c*f humble birth, 
A fliort-liv'd reptile in the duft of earth. 

So fpoke the God who darts celeftial fires ; 
He dreads his fury, and fome fteps retires. 540 



Ver. $35.] Too much amplification here. A mixture of our 
poet and Ogilby would be preferable/ in my opinion : 

The powers divine, who walk heavVs ftarry round* 
And mortals, (hort lived reptiles of the ground. 

The original is this, as literally as I can give it : 
Reflect, Tydides! and. retire; norfwell 
Thy foul with godlike thoughts. Unlike the tribe 
Of Gods immortal, and earth-creeping men ; 
whence it is plaift, that our tranflator expatiated after the model of 
Dacier : *•■ II y a me difference infinie entre 1' effence toujours per- 
" manente des Dieux immortels, qui habitent les cieux, et le niant 
4€ des mortels, qui rampent fur la terre." 

Ver. 540. He dreads his /uiy 9 and fame fteps retires,'] Diomed 
ftill maintains his intrepid character; he retires but a ftep or two 
even from Apollo. The conduct of Homer is remarkably juft and 
rational here. He gives Diomed no fort of advantage over Apollo* 
becaufe he would not feign what was intirely incredible, and what 
no allegory could juftify. He wounds Venus and Mars, as it is 
morally poffible to overcome the irregular paffions which are repie- 
fented by thofe deities. But it is impoffible to vanquifh Apollo, in 
whatfoever capacity he is confidered, either as the/**, or as deftiny : 
one may (hoot at the fun, but not hurt him ; and one may ftrive 
againft deftiny, but not furmount it. Euftathius. P. 
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Then Phoebus bore the chief of Venus* race 
To Troy's high fane, and to his holy place; 
Latona there and Phoebe heaPd the wound, 
With vigour arm'd him, and with gloiy 

crown 'd. 
This done, the patron of the filver bow 545 
A phantom rais'd, the fame in fliape and Chow 



Ver. 542.] This is a mean verfe, and referable* Chapman ; 

— — within the holy place ' 
Of Pergamus. 

Ogilby is good : 

The God convey'd ^Eneas from the plain 
To (acred Troy, where ftood his irately fane. 

Ver. 546. A phantom raised.'] The fiftion of a God's placing 
a phantom inftead of the hero, to delude the enemy and continue 
the engagement, means no more than that the enemy thought he 
was in the battle. This is the language of poetry, which prefers 
a marvellous fiftion to a plain and fun pie truth, the recital whereof 
would be cold and unaffefting. Thus Minerva's guiding a javelijv 
fignifies only that it was thrown with art and dexterity; Mars, 
taking upon him the fhape of Acamas, that the courage of Acamas 
incited him to do fo ; and in like manner of the reft. The prefent 
paflage is copied by Virgil in the tenth iEneid, where the fpe&rc of 
^Eneas is raifed by Juno or the air, as it is here by Apollo or the 
fun; both equally proper to be employed in forming an apparition. 
Whoever will compare the two authors on this fubjecl, willobferve 
with what admirable art, and what exquifite ornaments, the latter 
has improved and beautified his original. Scaliger in comparing 
thefe places, has abfurdly cenfured the phantom of Homer for its 
inattivi ty ; whereas it was only formed to reprefent the hero lying 
on the ground, without any appearance of life or motion. Spencer 
in the ei^ * h canto of the third book feems to have improved this 
imagination, in the creation of his falfe Florimel, who' performs 
all the functions of life, and gives occafion for many adventures. P. 
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With great JEnezs ; fuch the form he bore, 
And fuch in fight the radiant arms he wore. 
Around the fpedtre bloody wars are wag'd, 
And Greece and Troy with clafliing fhields 
engag'd. 550 

Meantime on Ilion's tow'r Apollo ftood, • 
And calling Mars, thus urg'd the raging God. 
Stern pow'r of arms, by whom the mighty 
fall ; 
Who bath'ft in blood, and fhak'ft th' em- 

battl'd wall, 
Rife in thy wrath! to hell's abhorr'd abodes 5*5 
Difpatch yon* Greek, and vindicate the Gods. 
Firft rofy Venus felt his brutal rage; 
Me next he charg'd, and dares all heav'n engage : 
The wretch would brave high heav'n's im- 
mortal fire, 
His triple thunder, and his bolts of fire. 560 



Vcr. 547.] Dryden at the parallel paflage of Virgil, JEa. 
%. 902. 

Adorn'd with Dardan arms* the phantom bore 

His head aloft ; a plumy creft be wore, 
Ver. 553.] This attempt is a literal veriion of the fpeech: 

Mars, murderous Man! wall-(haker ! ftain'd with blood J 

Wilt thou not go, and drag this man from war I 

Tydides, who would fight with Jove himfelf. 

Firft Venus' wrift he, clofe-encountering, frnbte ; 

Then rulht on me, impetuous as a God. 

*3 
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The God of battle iffues on the plain, 
Stirs all the ranks, and fires the Trojan train; 
Inform like Acamas, the Thracian guide, 
Enrag'd, to Troy's retiring chiefs he cryM: 

How long, ye fons of Priam ! will ye fly, 565 
And unreveng'd fee Priam's people die ? 
Still unrefifted fhall the foe deftroy, 
And ftretch the (laughter to the gates of Troy? 
Lo brave ifEneas finks beneath his wound, 
Not godlike Heftor more in arms renown'd: 570 
Hafte all, and take the gen'rous warriour's part. 
He faid; new courage fwell'd each hero's heart. 
Sarpedon firft his ardent foul exprefs'd, 
And, turn'd to Hedlor, thefe bold words ad- 
drefs'd. 



Vcr. 563.] The Thracian guide is but an aukward fubfUtute 
for the general of the Thracians. Thus more clofely to the orignal : 

In form like Acamas, a prince of Thrace , 
With cheating words addrejfes Priam's race. 

Ver. 566.] Better, if I miftake not, 

And unreveng'd behold his people die* 

Ver. 572.] Homer has literally, 

He faid, and rous'd the ftrength and foul of each : 
but Dacier: " A ce difcours il n* y eut perfonne qui ne fentit tfae 
•' nouvelle ardeur, et qui ne fut animc d' un muveau courage" 

Ver. 574.] I fhouJd prefer, 

And, turn'd to He&or, this reproof ad&xdk'd* 
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Say, chief, is all thy ancient valour loft, 575 
Where are thy threats, and where thy glorious 

boaft, 
That propt alone by Priam's race fhould ftand 
Troy's facred walls, nor need a foreign hand? 
Now, now thy country calls her wanted friends, 
And thfe proud vaunt in juft derifion ends. 58Q 
Remote they ftand, while alien troops engage, 
Like trembling hounds before the lion's rage, 
far diftant hence I held my wide command, 
Where foaming Xanthus laves the Lycian land, 
With ample wealth (the wifh of mortals) bleft f 
A beauteous wife, and infant at her breaft; 586 



Ver. 575. The fpeech of Sarpedon to Hefior.] It will be hard 
to find a fpeech more warm and fpirited than this of Sarpedon, or 
which comprehends fo much in fo few words. Nothing could be 
more artfully thought upon to pique Hector, who was fo jealous 
of his country's glory, than to tell him he had formerly conceived 
too great a notion of, the Trojan valour ; and to exalt the auxilia- 
ries above his countrymen* The defcription Sarpedon gives of the 
little concern or intereft himfelf had in the war, in pppofition to 
the neceffity and imminent danger of the Trojans/Greatly ftrengthens 
this preference, and lays the charge very home upon their honour. 
In the latter part, which prefcribes Hector his duty, there is a 
particular reprimand, in telling him how much it behoves him to 
animate and encourage the auxiliaries ; for this is to fay in other 
words, you mould exhort them, and tliey are forced on the con- 
trary to exhort you, P. 

Ver. 579.] This paflage is chargeable with obfcurity : a fault 
pot common to our tranflator. I would alter thus : 

Now, nvben thy country calls her boafting friends, 
Lq\ the proud vaunt in juft derifion, ends. 
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With thofe I left whatever dear could be; 
Greece, if fhe conquers, nothing wins from me, 
Yet firft in fight my Lycian bands I chear, 
And long to meet this mighty man ye fear ; $go 
While Hedtor idle Hands, nor bids the brave 
Their wives, their infants, and their altars fave f 
Hafte, warriour, hafte ! preferve thy threatenM 

ftate ; 
Or one vaft burft of all-involving Fate 594 
Full o'er your tow'rs (hall fall and fweep away 
Sons, fires, and wives, an undiftinguifh'd prey. 
Roufe all thy Trojans, urge thy aids to fight ; 
Thefe claim thy thoughts by day, thy watch 

by night ; 



Ver. 588.] A fuppofition is made; he mould, therefore, hare 
written : 

Greece, if (he conquer • 

Ver. 594.] Unfortunately, our tranflator, from the native 
enthufiafm of genius, and kindled by the fire of his great exemplar, 
was perpetually aiming at fomething more fonorous and magni- 
ficent than his original. Otherwife, hisexquifite tafte would not 
have permitted him, at a fedatcr feafon, to fubftitute a figure of his 
own for the beautiful companion provided to his hands* With 
this view, the paflage might be thus adjufted : 

Hafte, warrior! hafte, — preferve thy threaten'd ftate; 
Or one vaft net of all- involving Fate 
Full o'er your tow'rs fhall^/vW, and fweep away 
Sons, fires, and wives, an undiftinguifh'd prey. 
And furely thofe, who can relifh the native beauties of fimplicity, 
will require no meretricious decorations here. 

Ver. 597.] The verfes mould be tranfpofed, as conneftioa 
requires; and thus exhibited, with more fidelity ; 
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With force iftceffaiit the brave Greeks oppofe j 599 
Such cares thy friends deferve>and fuch thy foes. 

Stung to the heart the generous Hed:or hears, 
But juft reproof with decent filence bears. 
Fromhisproud carthe prince impetuous fprings, 
On earth he leaps ; his brazen armour rings. 
Two fhining fpears are brandifhM in his hands;6o $ 
Thus arm'd, he animates his drooping bands, 
Revives their ardour,^ turns their fteps from 

flight, 
And wakes anew the dying flames of fight. 
They turn, they Hand, the Greeks their fury dare, 
Condenfe their pow'rs, and wait the growing 
• war. 610 

As when, on Ceres* facred floor, the fwain 
3preads the wide fan to clear the golden grain, 



Thefe claim thy thoughts by day, thy watch by night : 
Rpufe all thy brant auxiliars to the fight. 

Ver. 601.] He was not unmindful of Chapman : 

This flung great Hedor's heart ; and yet, as every 

generous mind 
Should Jilent bear a juft reproofe : 
for this is not found in the original, which fays literally, 
Sarpedon fpake ; the words ftang Hector's mind. 

Ver. 604.] The ambiguity of this line might be eluded thus: 
And, as to earth he leaps, his armour rings. 

Ver. 61 j. Ceres' facre£ floor.] Homer calls the threfhing-floor 
facred (fays Euftathius) not only as it was confecrated to Ceres, but 
in regard of its great ufe and advantage to human kind : in which 
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And the light chaff, before the breezes borne, 
Afcends in clouds from off the heapy corn ; 
The grey duft, rifing with colle&ed winds, 615 
Drives o'er the barn, and whitens all the hinds %• 
So white with duft the Grecian hoft appears, 
From trampling fteeds, and thund'ring 

charioteers, 
The dufky clouds from labour'd earth arife, . 
And roll in fmoking volumes to the fkies. 620 
Mars hovers o'er them with his fable (hi eld, 
And adds new horrours to the darken'd field-: . 



fenfe alfo he frequently gives the fame epithet to cities, &c. This 
fimile is of an exquifite beauty* P. 

Ver. 614.] I cannot approve this verfe, and fhould prefer as 
follows : 

Afcends in clouds face/five from the corn. 
I fuppofe our poet had an eye on Ogilby : 

As lighter hufks with winnowing breezes borne, 
When Ceres fanns on /acred floor her corn* 

Ver, 617.] With the alteration of one word, Chapman's verfion, 
which is much more faithful, would be perfectly exaft; and has, 
1 think, an elegant fimplicity in this paflage : 

So lookt the Grecians gray with duft, that ftrookethe 

brazen heaven, 
Rais'd from returning chariots, and troupes together 

driven. 

Our poet amplified from Dacier : " Tcls on voyoit albrs les 
" Grecs courir au combat tout blancs de la poufiiere, qui s'eleroit 
" des pieds de leurs chevaux, et voloit zgros tourbilhns jufqoes aux 
•• Hues." 
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Pleas M with his charge, and ardent to fulfil 
In Troy's defence, Apollo's heav'nly will : 
Soon as from fight the tlue-ey'dmaidretires, 625 
Each Trojan bofom with new warmth he fires. 
And now the God, from forth his facred fane, 
Produc'd jEneas to the (houting train ; 
Alive, unharm'd, with til his Peers around, 
Ereft he flood, and vig'rous from his wound: 630 
Enquiries none they made; the dreadful day 
No paufe of words admits, no dull delay; 
Fierce Difcord florms, Apollo loud exclaims, 
Fame calls, Mars thunders, and the field's in 
flames. 
Stem Diomed with either Ajax flood, 6$$ 
And great UlyfTes, bath'd in hoflile blood. 
Embodied clofe, the laboring Grecian train 
The fiercefl fhock of charging hofls fuflain. 
Unmov'd and filent, the whole war they waif, 
Serenely dreadful, and as fix'd as fate. 640 



Vcr. 629.] Thus Chapman : 

And plac't him by bis feeres in field. 

Vcr. 634.] This abforption of the verb fuhftaritwe is always 
low and clumfy, and mould be univerfally profcribed from the 
higher poetry. The paflage would not be wanting in fublimity, 
if the luxnriancies of our mutator's enraptured imagination were 
pruned away : 

Frefti ftorms, by Ehcebus rais'd, their fouls engage; 
Fell Mars, and DHcord's unextinguilh'd rage. 

Vcr. 640.] This comparifon, which is unknown to his author, 
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So when th* embattFd clouds in dark array, 
Along the fkies their gloomy lines difplay ; 
When now the North his boifterous rage has 

fpent, 
And peaceful fleeps the liquid element : 

originated probably in an expttffion of Chapman's to a very cUf* 

ferent purport : 

to make them neither feare 

The Trojans fbrde, nor F ate it/elf. 

Ver. 641. Sowtihentb* embattVd clouds.] This fiinile contaim 
as proper a companion, and as fine a picture of nature as any in 
Homer: however it is to be feared the beauty and propriety of it 
will not be very obvious to many readers, becaufe it k the defcrip- 
tion of a natural appearance which they have not had an opportunity 
to remark, and which can be obferved only in a mountainous 
country. It happens frequently in very calm weather, that the 
atmofphere is charged with thick vapours, whofe gravity is fuch 
that they neither rife nor fall, but remain poized in the air at a 
certain height, where they continue frequently for feveral days 
together. In a plain country this occafions no other vifible appear- 
ance, but of an uniform clouded flty ; but in a hilly region thdfe 
vapours are to be feen covering the tops, and ftretched along the 
fides of the mountains ; the clouded parts above, being terminated 
and diftinguiftied from the clear parts below, by a ftrait line running 
parallel to the horizon,' as far as the mountains extend. The whole 
compafs of nature cannot afford a nobler and more exact represen- 
tation of a numerous army, drawn up in line of battle, and expect- 
ing the charge. The long- extended even front, the clofenefi of 
the ranks, the firmnefs, order, and filence of the whole, are all 
drawn with great refemblance in this one companion. The poet 
adds, that this appearance is while Boreas and the other boifterous 
winds, which difperfe and break the clouds, are laid afleep. This 
is as exact as it is poetical ; for when the winds arife, this regular 
order is foon diflblved. This circumftance is added to the defcrip- 
tion, as an ominous anticipation of the flight and diffipation of 
the Greeks, which foon enfued when Mars and Hector broke in 
upon them. f. 
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The low-hung vapours, motionlefs and ftill, 645 
Reft on the fummits of the ftiaded hill ; 
*Till the mafs fcatters as the winds arife, 
Difpers'd and broken thro* the ruffled flues, 
~ Nor was the general wanting to his train, 649 
From troop to troop he toils thro* all the plain,. 
Ye Greeks, be men ! the charge of battle bear; 
Your brave affociates, and yourfelves revere! 



Vcr. 647.] Qpr poet has miftaken this part of the fimile, and 
has commented on his miftake; into which, I prefume, Hobbes 
feduced him : 

Jill boifterous winds arife, it refteth ftill. 
Chapman's verfion appears to me as beautiful as he is exaft : 

' ■ ' ■ like faire ftill clouds they ftood, 

With which Jove crownes the tops of hils, in any quiet 

day, • 

When Boreas and the ruder winds (that ufe to drive away 
Aire's dufkie vapors, being loofe, in many a whittling 

gale) 
Are pleafingly bound up and calme, and not a breath 

exhale* 

I will correcl Ogilby alfo for the gratification of the reader; 

As gloomy clouds, drawn up by Jove's command, 
On mountain fummits in fix'd order ftand ; 
When Boreas Jleeps, and, bujh'd in filence, lie 
Winds, that difperfe the vapours thro 9 the flcy— • 

Ver. 6$*. Ye Greeks, he men! &c] If Homer in the longer 
fpeeches of the Iliad, fays all that could be faid by eloquence, in 
the fhorter he fays all that can be faid with judgment* What- 
ever fome few modern cri ticks have thought, it will be found upon 
due reflection, that the length or brevity of his fpeeches is deter- 
mined as the occafions either allow leifure or demand hafte* Thi» 
concife oration of Agamemnon is a mafterpiece in the laconic way. 
The exigence required he mould fay fomething very powerful, and 
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Let glorious adts more glorious adts infpire, 
And catch from breaft to breaft the noble fire ! 
On valour's fide the odds of combat lie, 65$ 
The brave live glorious, or lamented die ; 
The wretch who trembles in the field of fame, 
Meets death, and worfe than death, eternal 

(hame. 
Thefe words he feconds with his flying lance, 
To meet whofe point was ftrong Deicoon's 

chance: * 660 



no time was to be loft* He therefore warms the brave and the 
timorous by one and the fame exhortation, which at once moves 
by the love of glory, and the fear of death. It is (hort and full 
like that of the brave Scotch General under Guftavas, who upon 
fight of the enemy, faid only this: See ye thofe ladst Either fell 
tbem\ or they'll fell yon. . P.. 

Ver. 652. Your brave officiates and yourf elves revere.] This 
noble exhortation of Agamemnon is correfpondent to the wife 
fcheme of Neftor in the fecond book : where he advifed to rank 
the foldiers of the fame nation together, that being known to each 
other, all might be incited either by a generous emulation or a 
decent (hame. Spondanus. P. 

Ver. 653.] This couplet is mere addition, and would be well 
refcinded. 

Ver. 655.] Ogilby is very clofe and happy : 
In fight the timorous, not the valiant, die : 
Safety, and honour, flies from them that fly* 

Ver. 660.] This is an indifferent line. With the rhymes of 
Ogilby, a better couplet may be fabricated : 

This faid, his fpear ivi/h rapid force he threw, 
And no ignoble chief Deicoon, flew. 
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/Eneas* friend * and in his native place 
Honour'd and lov'd like Priam's royal race : 
Long had he fought the foremoft in the field, 
Biit now the monarch's lance tranfpierc'd his 

fhield: 
His fhield too weak the furious dart to flay, 66$ 
Thro* his broad belt the weapon forc'd its way; 
The grizly wound difmifs'd his foul to hell, 
His arms around him rattled as he fell. 

Then fierce /Eneas brandifhing his blade, 
In duft Orfilochus and Crethon laid, 670 

Whofe fire Diocleus, wealthy, brave, and great, 
In well-built Pherae held his lofty feat : 
Sprung from Alpheiis* plenteous ftream! that 

yields 
Encreafe of harvefts to the Pylian fields. 
He got Orfilochus, Diocleus he, 67$ 

And thefe defcended in the third decree. 
Too early expert in the martial toil, 
In fable fhips they left their native foil, 



Ver. 675.] He (hould have attempted to exceed the vulgarity 
of Ogilby : 

The river got Orfilochus the king. 

Ver. 677.] I have before obferved ourpoet's manner of accent- 
ing the word expert ; like our older writers. We fhould now 
tranfpofe the order : * 

Expert too early — . 
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T 9 avenge Atrides : now untimely flain, 
They fell with glory on the Phrygian plain. 686 
So two young mountain lions, nurs'd with blood 
In deep receffes of the gloomy wood, 
Rufh fearlefs to the plains, and uncontrolled 
Depopulate the flails and wafte the fold ; 
'Till pierc'd at diftance from their native den, 68* 
O'erpower'd they fall beneath the force of men. 
Proftrate on earth their beauteous bodies lay, 
Like mountain firs, as tall and ftraight as they. 



Vcr. 68o.] Literally: 

But them the clofe of death o'erihadowM there : 
fo that the lively and elegant variation qf our tranflalor feems uki* 
mately referable to Dagier : 4( Mais ils n'eurent que la glair* &' y 
" mourir." 

Ver. 68 1 .] Thus OgUby : 

As mountain lions, whom their mother bred 

In fhady coverts- ■ . 

Homer fays to a word : 

Juft as two lions on a mountain's brows 

Bred in a deep wood's thickets by their dam : 
fo that our poet had an eye to Dacier's tranflation : " Commc on 
" voit deux jennes lions, que leur mere a eleves au carnage dans 
•' le fond d'une foret — " : as well as Chapman's : 

Bred on the tops of fome fteepe hill, and in the ghomit . 
deep 

Of an inacceflible wood, 

Ver. 683,] This is feeble from too much amplification. I 
would combine our poet with Ogilby, and make the verfion clofer, 
thus : 

Rufti fearlefs on ; lay wafte the crouded ftall, 

'Till by the ftiephcrd's vengeful Heel they fall. I 
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Great Menelaus views with pitying eyes, 
Lifts his bright knee, and at the vidkor flies); 6p<* 
Mars urg'd him oil j yet ruthlefs in his hate, - 
The God but urg'd him to,provoke his fafe* 
He thus advancing, Neftor's valiant fon 
Shakes for his danger, and negledts his own ; 
Struck with the thought, ihould Helen's lord.be 
flain, 695 

And all his country's glorious labours vain. 



wssessta 



Ver. 691. Mart urg'd him on J] This is ano&ef inftarice tot 
what hat been in general obferved in the difcoarfe on the battle* of 
Homer, his artful manner of making us meafure one hero by ano- 
ther. We have ftefeanexaft fcate of the valour of iEneas and ot 
Menelaus; how much the former outweighs the latter, appears by 
what is faid of Mars in fhefe lines, and by the necefiity of Anti- 
lochus's affifting Menelaus: as afterwards what overbalance that 
affiftance gave him, by <£neas's retreating from them both. How 
rery nicely are fhefe degrees marked on either hand ? This know- 
ledge of the difference which nature itfelf fees between one man and 
another, makes our author neither blame thefe two heroes, for- 
going againft one, who was fuperiour to each of them in ftrength; 
nor that one, for retiring from both, when their conjunction made 
them an overmatch to him. There is great judgment in all 
this. P. 

Ver. 694.] The word /bales appears to me very ineligible. 
Why mould the term, correfpondent to the original, be difap- 
proved \ 

Fears for his danger—. 

Ver. 696. And all his country's glorious labours vain.] For (as 
Agamemnon faid in the fourth book upon Menelaus's being 
wounded) if he were flain, the war would be at an end, and tfyt 
Greeks think only of returning to their country. Spondanus. P. 
vol. 11. Q^ 
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Already met, the threat'ning heroes ftand ; 
The fpears already tremble in their hand : 
In rufti'd Antilochus, his aid to bring, 
And fall or conquer by the Spartan king. 70a 
Thefe feen, the Dardan backward turn'd his 

courfe, 
Brave as he was, and fhunn'd unequal force. 
The breathlefs bodies to the Greeks they drew, 
Then mix in combat, and their toils renew. 

Firft Pylaemenes, great in battle, bled, 705 
Who (heath *d in brafs the Paphlagonians led; 
Atrides mark'd him where fublime he flood ; - 
Fix'd in his throat, the jav'lin drank his blood. - 



Vcr. 704.] The original is this exactly : 

They, turn'd, continued fighting in the van z 

fo that our author followed Dacier : " lis retoument dans la mtUe, 
" on ils donnent de nowvelles marques de leur valeur." 

Ver. 705.] I have before remarked the wrong quantity of the 
proper names in our tranflator, fo frequently as (hews wrong or right 
with him to have been merely cafual : and for this, I think, nothing' 
will account but an entire ignorance of the original. 

Ver. 706.] The original is to a word ; 

Chief of bold Paphlagonians, targetiers: 
but Ogilby : 

- Who up the well-arm 'd Paphlagonians led. 

Ver. 708.] Our poet imitates Dry den's tranflation of the 
^Eneid, vii. 743 : ' . 

Fix* din bis throat the flying weapon flood, 
And ftop'd his breath, and drank his vital biota 9 * 
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The faithful Mydon, as he tunjL'd from fight 
His flying cotfrfers, funk to endlefs night: 710 
A broken rock by Neftor's fon was thrown; 
His bended arm receivM the falling ftohe, 
From his numb'd hand the iv'ry ftudded reins, 
Dfopt in tHe duft, aretrail'd along the plains: • 
Meanwhile his temples feel a deadly wound; 7x5 
He groans in death, and pond'rous finks to 

ground : 
Deep drove his helmet in the fands, and there 
The head ftood fix'd, the qujv'ring legs in air, 
'Till trampled flat beneath the courfer's feet : 
The youthful vidlor mounts his empty feat, 
And bears the prize in triumph to the fleet. 



111 ail , 

et: 1 



Ver. 713.] Our poet profited by Ogilby : 

From bis numb'd fingers drop his ivory reins : 

and in part from Dacier : " Les guides lui tombent de la main* et 
«« vont trainant fur la pouffiere :" for Homer fays only: 



• and from his hands the reins, 



With ivory white, fell on the ground in duft. 

Ver. 716.] 'Sinks to ground without the article appears to me an 
inadmiffible expreffion. Thus I would propofe : 

He groans in death, and pond' tons Jiriits the ground. 

Ver. 720.] This is faying more than his author will warrant. 
This couplet might have been properly comprifed in fome verfe 
like this : • 

His prize, the viftor drives them to the fleet. 
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Great Hedor faw, and raging at the view 
Pours on the Greeks ; the Trojan troops purfue : 
He fires his hoft with animating cries, 
And brings along the Furies of the flcies. jij 
Mars, fterndeftroyer! and Bellona dread, 
Flame in the front, and thunder at their head % 
This fwells the tumult and the rage of fight j 
That fhakes a fpear that cafts a dreadful light. 
Where Hedtor march'd, the God of battles 
fhin'd, 730 

Nowftorm'd before him, and now rag'd behind. 

Tydides paus'd amidft his full career; 
Then firft the hero's manly breaft knew fear. 
As when fome fimple fwain his cot forfakes* . 
And wide thro* fens an unknown journey takes; 



Ver. 726. Mars, fiern deftrojer, &c] There is a gltat noble* 
nefs in this pafTage. With what pomp is Hcdor introduced into the 
battle, where Mars and Bellona are his attendants ? The retreat of 
Diomed is no lefs beautiful ; Minerva had removed the mift from 
his eyes, and he immediately difcovers Mars afiiffcing Hector. His 
furprife on this occafion is finely imaged by that of the traveller on 
the fudden fight of the river, P. 

Ver. 728.] I would chaftife the pafTage thus, merely with a 
view of improving the phiafeology, and the cadence of the verfc: 
She fwells the tumult and the rage of fight ; 
A fpear he (hakes, that beam d with dreadful light* 
Where Heflor march'd, the God of war engaged; 
Now ftorm'd before him, now behind him raged. 

Ver. 735.] Rather, as more accurate : 

And thro' wide plains an unknown journey takes. 
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If chance a fwelling brook his paffage ftay, 736 
And foam impervious erofs the wanderer's way, 
Confus'd he ftops f a length of country paft, 
Eyes the rough waves, and tir'd, returns at laft. 
Amaz'd no lefs the gre& Tydides ftands; 740 
He flay *d* and turning, thus addrefsM his bands* 
No wonder, Greeks I that all to He&or yield t 
Secure of fav'ring Gods he takes the field ; 
His ftroke.s they fecond, and avert our fpears: 
Behold where Mars in mortal arms appears ! 74s 
Retire then, warriours, but fedate and flow ; 
Retire, but with your faces to the foe. 



It inojt be confeflcd, that the companion is nobly poetical, a* 
exhibited in this translation, though expanded to twice the length 
of the original. Indeed oar poet fails, in nothing but brevity. 

Ver. 74a*] This line is intended to concentrate fwo of his 
author, which run thus : 

Friends! how illttftrious Hector we admire, 
Fierce with his fpear become, and bold in war; 

or in rhyme, if yon fubftitute for the latter verfe : 

Fierce with his fpear, and fluih'd-with martial fire : 

lb that the torn of our poet's tranflation was evidently derived 
from Dacier : " Ce n* eft pasfimt rat/on, mes amis, que nous fom* 
«' mes effrayes de la valear du grand Hedor/' 

Ver. 746.] He might have comprehended his author in equal 
tompaft with more fidelity: 

Retire, but on the foe your faces turn, 
Nor 'gainft the Gods with hoftile fury burn. 

<L3 
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Truft not too much your unavailing might j 
'Tis not with Troy, but with the Gods ye fight; 
Now near the Greeks, the black battalions 
drew ; _ 75a 

And firft two leaders valiant Heftor flew : 
His force Anchialus and Mnefthes found, 
In ev'ry art of glorious war renown 'd; 
In the fame car the chiefs to combat ride, 
And fought united, and united dy'd. 75$ 

Struck at the fight, the mighty Ajax glows 
With thirft of vengeance, and affaults the foes, 
His mafly fpear with matchlefs fury fent, 
Thro* Amphius belt and heaving belly went : 
Amphius Apaefus* happy foil poffefs'd, 76© 
With herds abounding, and with treafure blefs'd j 
But fate refiftlefs from his country led 
The chief to perifh at his people's head. 



Vcr. 752.] This is a wretched line. Ogilby more clofely: 

Near them by this the valiant Trojans drew : 
He&or, Menefthes and Anchialus JJe<zv. 

Ver. 755.] Saul and Jonathan were lovely in their lives, and 
in their death they were not divided. 2 Sam. i. 23. . «'" 

Ver. 7 5 6. J Homer fays literally : 

Them the great Ajax pitied as they fell : 

but Dacier: " Le grand Ajax, touche de leur malheur, s* avance 
*' pour les wnger." 

Ver. 760.] For Apaefus our poet went back to the account of 
Amphius in tht/econd book ; for Homer has Pacfus here* 
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Shook with his fall his brazen armour rung, 
And fierce, tofeifceit, conqu'ring Ajax fprung; 
Around his head an iron tempeft rained; 766 
A* wood of fpears his ample (hield fuftainM; 
Beneath one foot the yet- warm corpfe he preft, 
And drew his jav'lin from the bleeding breaft : 
He could no more; thefhow'ring darts deny'd 770 
To fpoil his glitt'ring arms, and plumy pride. 
Now foes on foes came pouring 6n the fields; 
With briftling lances, and compared (hields j 
'Till in the fteely circle ftraighteri'd round, 
ForcM he gives way, and fternly quits the 

ground. - :" 77 j 

While thus they ftrive, Tlepolemus the great, 
Urg'd by the force of unrefiftea fate, 
Bums with defire Sarpedbn's ftrength to prove; 
Alcides* offspring meets the fon of Jove. 
Sheath'd in bright anxis^. each adverfe chief 

came on, 780 

Jove's great defcendant, and his greater fon. 

oassssBsan 

Vcr. 764.] The participle is Jbakcn, not ftmk. 

D^Vwith/^faU. 

Vcr. 778. Thus Chapman: 

A cruell deftinie infpir'd, with ftrong defire to prove 
Encounter with Sarpedon's ftrength, the fount of cloudy 
*\ Jove. ; - 
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Prepar'd for combat, e'er the lance he toft. 
The daring Rhodian vents his haughty boaft, 
What brings this Lycian Counfellor fo £ur f 
To tremble at our arms, not mix in war? 7B5 
Know thy vain felf, nor let their flattery move, 
Who ftyle thee fon of cloud-compelling Jove, 
How far unlike thofe chiefs of race divine, ' 
How vaft the difference of their deeds and thine P 
Jove got fuch heroes as my fire, whofe foul 790 
No fear could daunt, nor earth, nor hell controul. 
Troy felt his arm, and yon' proud ramparts ftand 
Rais'd on the ruins of his vengeful hand ? 



Ver. 784. What brings this Lycian Counfellor fo far.] There » 
a particular farcafm in Tlepolemus's calling Sarpedon in this plaff 
AvKi'vt BtfXrxpc'p, Lycian counfellor, one better killed in oratefy 
than war ; as he was the Governor of a people who had long beat 
in peace, and probably (if we may guefs from bis chanter in 
Homer) remarkable for his fpeeches. This is rightly obfcryed kf 
Spondanus, though not taken notice of by M. Dacier. K 

Ver. 787.] What could induce him not to exprefthia original? 
Who ftyle thee fon of <egis-btaring Jove. 

Ver. 790.] This couplet is neither pleating to my tafte, nor 
expreflive of Homer's fenes. Something like the following I would 

propofe : 

Jove' s genuine fons: like them my fire, whofe (bal 
Of lion-frame no terrors could controul. 

Ver. 792. Troy felt bis arm.] He alludes to the hifipry of the 
firft deftrudion of Troy by Hercules, occafioned by Laomedon'i 
refufing that hero the horfes, which were the reward promifed him 
for the delivery of his daughter Hefione. 
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With fix fmali (hips, and but a flender train, 
He left the town a wide deferted plain. 79$ 
But what art thou ? who deedlefs look 'ft around, 
While unreveng'd thy Lycians bite the ground : 
Small aid to Troy thy feeble force can be, 
But wert thou greater, thou muft yield to me. 
Pierc'd by my fpear to endlefs darknefs go ! 800 
I make this prefent to the (hades below. 

The fon of Hercules, the Rhodian guide, 
Thus haughty fpoke. The Lycian king reply *d. 

Thy (ire, O prince I o'erturn'd the Trojan 
ftate, 
Whofe perjur'd monarch well deferv'd his 
fate; 805 



Vcr. 794.] Opr poet agrees with Hobbes in omitting a cir- 
fujnftance thus exhibited by Mr. Cowper : 
He for the horfes of Laomedon 
Lay'd Troy in daft, 

Ver. 795.] Literally in Homer: 

" and laid wafte her ways : 

bat Dacier : " Cependant il ne laifla pas de rniner la villc d' Ilion, 
?• et de faire de fes places an aureus defend 

Ver. 798.] He might have an eye on Hobbes ; 

And can but little help afford to Troy, 

Ver. 802.] This amplification is very tedious, forced, and 
unneceflary. A little pains on his part would have produced much 
improvement. Thus? 

Sarpedott then: He, prince! the Trojan ftate 
O'erturn'd ; whofe /enfele/s king deferv'd his fate. 
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Thofe heavenly fteeds the hero fought fo far, 
Falfe he detain'd, the juft reward of .war. - 
Nor fo content, the gen'rous chief defy'd, 
With bafe reproaches and unmanly pride. 
But you, unworthy the high race you boaft, 810 
Shall raife my glory when thy own is loft : 
Now meet thy fate, and by Sarpedon flain, 
Add one more ghoft to Pluto's gloomy reign. • 

He faid: both jav'lins at an inftant flew j 
Bothftruck, both wounded, but Sarpedon *s flew.: 



Vcr. 806.] Thus Ogilby : 

Detaining promis'd fteeds, for which Jo far 
He ventur'd : this brought on that fatal <waz. 
Ver. 807.] This is a miftaken addition of his own. The horfts 
in queftion were not the reward of <war, but of the deliverance of 
Hefione from the monfter, according to the mythologifts. 
See alfo our poet's own note above on verfe 792* 

Ver. 808.] The former claufe is not after Homer, but Dacier: 
" Ce roi parjure ne fe contenta pas meme deles lui refufer." 

Ver. 809. With bafe reproaches and unmanly pride.] Methinkf 
thefe words xctx* \nx»x% (*u6m, include the chief fting of Sarpedon's 
anfwer to Tlepolemus, which no commentator that I remember has 
remarked. He tells him Laomedon deferved his misfortune, not 
only for his perfidy, but for injuring a brave man with unmanly and 
fcandalous reproaches ; alluding to thofe which Tlepolemus had juft 
before call upon him. P. 

Ver. 810.] This pra&ice of our bed poets in thus mixing the 
pronouns in the. fa me fentence— -you boaft — thy own — is an irregu- 
larity of careleffnefs, to which, in my opinion, no indulgence 
fhould be given. 

Ver. 815.] Thz firft edition preferves the antient preterite of 
the verb ftrike* : 

Both ft rook: 
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Full in the boafter's neck the weapon flood, 816 
TransfixM his throat, and drank the vital blood j 
The foul difdainful feeks the caves of night, 
And his feaPd eyes for ever lofe the light. 

Yet not in vain, Tlepolemus, was thrown 820 
Thy angry lance ; which piercing to the bone 
Sarpedon's thigh, had robb'd the chief of breath, 
But Jove was prefent, and forbade the death. 
Borne from the conflict by his Lycian throng, 
The wounded hert> dragg'd the lance along. 8*5 
(His friends, eachbufied in his fev'ral part, 
Thro* hafte, or danger, had not drawn the dart.) 
The Greeks, with flain Tlepolemus retired ; 
Whofe fall Ulyfles yiew-'d, with fury fir'd; 



and for this elegant turn of the paflage our author was indebted to 
Chapman : 

■ ■ Both at one inftant flen»\ 
Both ftrooke, both wounded. 

Ver. 816.] He might have comprefled his verfion to advan- 
tage, and have adhered to his author: 

Through his pierc'd neck the pointed weapon goes: 
Night o'er his eyes eternal darkne/s throws. 

v Ver. 820.] The greater length of Chapman's verfe enabled 
him to comprehend in a more fuitable compafs the fenfe of Homer : 

Sarpedon's left thigh tooke the lance : it pier,<£t the folide 

bone, 
And with his raging head ranne through: but Jove 
preferv'd his forme. 
Thefe lines are perfectly faithful, and neatly executed. , 
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Doubtful if Jove's great fon he fhouldpurfue, gjt 
Or pour his vengeance on the Lycian crew. 
But heav'n and fate the firft defign withstand, 
Nor this great death muft grace UlylTej* hand. 
Minerva drives him on the Lycian train ; 
Alaftor, Cromius, Halius, ftrewM the plain, «jj 
Alcander, Prytanis, Noemon fell: 
And numbers more his fword had fent to hell, 
But Hector faw; and furious at the fight, 
Rufh'd terrible amidft the ranks of fight* 
With joy Sarpedon Yiew'd the wifh'd relief. $& 
And faint, lamenting, thus implor'd the chief* 

Oh fuffer not the foe to bear away 
My helplefs corpfe, an unaflifted prey; 
If I, unbleft, muft fee my fon no more, 
My much-lov'd confort, and my native fhore, 
Yet let me die in Ilion's facred wall; S46 

Troy, in whofe caufe I fell, {hall mourn my fall. 



Vcr. 831.] Literally thus : 

Or from the Lycian vulgar take their lives ; 
but Chapman : 

■ Then did revenge extend 

Her full powre on the multitude. 
Ver. 844.] Very flight correction would enable the verfion 
to exhibit the heroifm, which breathes in the original of th» 
fpeech : 

Since I, unbleft, muft fee my fon no more, 
My much-lov'd confort, and my native fhore, 
I Jbun nt death in II ion's (acred wall*— • 
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He faid, nor He&or to the chief replies, 
But (hakes his plume, and fierce to combat flies > 

a*9*-ttfittfee-9t 

Ver. 848. Nor Befarid the chief teptos.] Homer is in notfring 
more admirable than in the excelleat nfe he make* of xhtfeLuu of 
th$ perfons he introduces. It would be endlefs to colled all the 
inftances of this truth throughout his poem ; yet 1 cannot but pot 
together thofe that have already occurred in the courfe of this 
work, and leave to the* reader the pleafure of obferving it in what 
remains. The filence of the two heralds, when they were to take 
Brifeis from Achilles, in lib. i. of which fee note, p. 45. In the 
third book, when Iris teHs Helen the two rivals were to fight in her 
quarrel, and that all Troy were ftanditig fpe&ators ; that guilty 
princefs makes no anfwer, but cafls a veil over her face and drops a 
tear ; and when (he comes juffc after into (he prefence of Priam, (he 
fpeaks not, till after he has in a particular manner encouraged and 
commanded her. Paris and Menelans being juft upon the point t» 
encounter, the latter declares bis wifhes and hopes of conqoeft to 
Heaven ; the former being engaged in an unjuft caufe, fays not a 
word. In the fourth book, when Jupiter has exprefled his defire to 
favour Troy, Juno declaims againft him, but the Goddefe of Wit 
dom, though much concerned, holds her peace. When Agamemnon 
too rafhly reproves Diomed, that hero remains filent, and in the 
true character of a rough warriour, leaves it to his adlons to fpeak 
fpr him. In the prefent book, when Sarpedon has reproached 
Hec\or in an open aid generous manner, He&or preferving the fame 
warlike character, returns no anfwer, but immediately baftetw to 
the bufinefs of the field ; as he alfo does in this place, where he 
inftantly brings off Sarpedon, without fo much as telling him he 
will endeavour his refcue. Chapman was not fenfible of the beauty 
of this, when he imagined He&or's filence here proceeded from 
the pique he had conceived at Sarpedon for his late reproof of him. 
That tranflator has not fcmpled toinfert this opinion of his in a ground* 
lets interpolation altogether foreign to the author. But indeed it is a 
liberty he frequently takes, to draw any paflage to fome new, far- 
fetched conceit of his own invention : infomuch, that very often 
before he tranflates any fpeech, to the fenfe or defign of which he 
gives fome fanciful turn of his own, he prepares it by fcveral ad- 
ditional lines purpofely to prepoflefs the reader of that meaning. 
Thofe who will take the trouble may fee examples of this in what 
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Swift as a whirlwind, drives the featuring foes; 
And dyes the ground with purple as he goes. 851 
Beneath a beech, Jove's confecrated (hade, 
His mournful friends divine Sarpedon laid: 
Brave Pelagon, his fav'rite chief, was nigh, 
Who wrench'd the jav'lin from his finewy thigh* 
The fainting foul flood ready wing'd for flight,8 56 
And o'er his eye-balls fwam the (hades of night; 
But Boreas rifing frefh, with gentle breath, 
Recaird his fpirit from the gates of death. 



he fets before the fpeeches of He&or, Paris, and Helena, in the 
fixth book, and innumerable other places. P, 

Ver. 849.] This mode of exprefling the cuftomary epithet 
of Heclor which denotes one with a variegated, or waving, flume 
to his helmet, feems to border on the burlefque. He might have 
written properly. 

But, rujbing forward, to the combat flies : 
for the comparifon of the whirlwind is his own. 

Ver. 857.] In the firft edition it is printed fiwum, the fartkiph 
of the verb ; but fwam properly in the later impreffions, whether 
by accident or defign. 

Ver. 858- But Boreas rifing frejhj] Sarpedon's fainting at the 
extraction of the dart, and reviving by the free air, (hews the 
great judgment of our author in thefe matters. But how poetically 
has he told this truth, in railing the God Boreas to his Hero's 
afliitance, and making a little machine of but one line ? nftds 
manner of reprefenting common things in figure and perfon, was 
perhaps the effect of Homer's Egyptian education. P. 

Ogilby renders, 

At which he fainting fwoons, near to his death, 
Had not frejb gales reflor'd his vital breath. 
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Thegen'rousGreeks recede with tardypace f 86o 
Tho* Mars and He&or thunder in their face; 
None turn their backs to mean ignoble flight, 
Slow they retreat, and ev'n retreating fight. 
Who firft, who laft, by Mars and Hedtor's hand 
Stretch'd in their blood, lay gafping on the fand ? 



Vcr. 860. The generous Geeeks, &c] This flow and orderly 
retreat of the Greeks, with their front conftantly turned to the 
enemy, is a fine encomium both of their courage and difcipline. 
This manner of retreat was in ufe among the ancient Lacedaemonians, 
as were macy other martial cuftoms defcribed by Homer. This 
pradice took its rife among that brave people, from the apprehen- 
fions of being (lain with a wound received in their backs. Such 
a misfortune was not only attended with the higheft infamy, but 
they had found a way to punifh them who fuffered thus even 
after their death, by denying them (as Euftathius informs us) the 
rites of burial. P. 

Ver. 862.] The verfion would be brought nearer to the ori- 
ginal thus: 

Nor to thefbtps direcl their rapid flight, 
Nor yet advance ; for Mart was in the fight. 

Ver. 864. Who firft, who laft, by Mars and HeBor's hand 
Stretch' d in their blood, lay gafping on the fand ?~\ 
This manner of breaking into an interrogation, amidft the defcription 
of a battle, is what ferves very much to awaken the reader. It is 
here an invocation to the Mufe that prepares us for fomething un- 
common ; and the Mufe is fuppofed immediately to anfwer, Teuthras 
tbt great, &c. Virgil, I think, has improved the ftrength of this 
figure by addrefling the apoftrophe to the perfon whofe exploits he 
is celebrating, as to Camilla in the eleventh book. 

" Quern telo priraum, quern poftremum, afpera virgo, 
" Dejicis ? aut quot humi morientia corpora fundis ?" P. 
Ver. 865.] Stafford, in his verfion of iEn. xi. at the parallel 
pgflage there : 

Who, gallant virgin, who by thee were (lain ? 
What gafping numbers ftrew'd upon the plain ? 
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Teuthras the great, Oreftes the renown'd 866 
For manag'd fteeds, and Trechus prefs'd the 

ground; 
Next Oenomaus, and Ofertops* offspring dy*d; 
Orefbhis laft fell groaning at their fider 
Orefbius, in his painted mitre gay, t*[6 

In fat Boeotia held his wealthy fway, 
Where lakes furroimd low Hyle's watry plain; 
A prince and people ftudious of their gain. 

The carnage Juno from the fkies furveyM, ' 
And touched with grief befpoke the blue^ey'd 
maid. S75 

Oh fight accurft ! Shall faithlefs Troy prevail, 
And (hall our promife to our people fail? 
How vain the word to Menelaiis giv*n 
Byjove's great daughter and the queen of Heav'n, 
Beneath his arms that Priam's tow'rsfliouldfall; 
If warring Gods for ever guard the wall? 881 
Mars, red with (laughter, aids our hated foes: 
Hafte, let us arm, and force with force oppofe! 

She fpoke: Minerva bums to meet the war: 
And nowheavVsEmprefs calls her blazing car. 



Ver. 885. And now heav'ns empre/s calls her blazing car, &c] 
Homer feems never more delighted than when he has fome occafibn 
of difplay ing his fkill in mechankh. The detail he gives as of this 
chariot is a beautiful example of it, where he takes occafion to 
defcribe every different part with a happinefs rarely to bt found in 
defcriptions of this nature. t P. 



At her commajyjrwfli faflji tty? feeds divine; 946 

RjcH wiA ii?u»art^g^ tfeeff typings fyipp- 
Bright Hebe waits; by Hebe, ever young, 

The whirling wfceefc w'tp tf* tfwi<# hung- 

On the bright axle typns f$ie bidden wheel 990 
Of ibuqdiqg fajifcj thf PpMfeM *P$e flpd. 
Eight bmzistn fpofefs in radiant ©refer IfcflV&j 
The circles gold, of uncorrupted frame, 
Such as the Heav'ns produce : and round the gold 
Two brazen rings of work divine were roll'd. 895 
The bofly naves of folid filver (hope; 
Braces of gold fufpend the moving throne: 
The car, behind, an arching figure bore; 
The bending concaye fbrpi'd an arch before. 
Silver the beam, th* extended yoke was gold, 900 
And golden reii*s th' fmrtjortal cpujrfer§ frpJ4. 



Vcr. &ge.] Thus Chapman : 

— inftantly, (he gives it either mtbede* 
Beaia'd with eight (pokes of founding brxje, the axlt+tfet 
was fieclt. 

Ver. 897.] Our poet follows Dacier : «« II eft fuffcndu avec 
(Jet courroyes d' or et d* argent." Bujt Ogilby is perJWUy %uBl - 
|94.happy: 

And gold and filyer webs expand her feat. 

Ver. 898. ] Oar translator has forined this elegant couplet fcom 
the latter part of vcr. 728 in the original : and not very licea- 
rioufly ; for the old interpreters aflign a variety of fenfes to the 
word a^ruyn : and defcriptions of this kind are inevitably accom* 
pan£e4 with difficulties of in^rpre^uan, 

voi. ir. R 
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Herfelf, impatient, to the ready car 
The courfers joins, and breathes revenge and 
war. 
Pallas difrobes; her radiant veil unty'd, 
With flow'rs adornM, with art diverfify'd, 90; 
(The labour'd veil her heav'nly fingers wove) 
Flows on the pavement of the court of Jove. 



Ver. 903.] The original literally is: 

For ftrife all eager, and the din of war; 
but Dacier has thus exprefled the claufe: <f Junon— ne refpiroH que 
" la guerre and que les allarmes." 

Ver. 904. F alias dif robes ."] This fidion of Pallas arraying 
herfelf with the arms of Jupiter, finely intimates (fays Euftathios) 
that (he is nothing elfe but the wifdom of the Almighty. The 
fame author tells us, that the ancients marked this place with a far, 
tg dillinguiih it as one of thofe that were perfectly admirable* In- 
deed there is a grearnefs and fublimity in the whole paflage, which 
is aftonifhing, and fuperiour to any imagination but that of Homer; 
nor is there any that might better give occafion for that celebrated 
faying,That he *wai the only man who hadfeen the forms of the Gods, or 
the only man wh§ hadjhrwn them. With what noblenefs he defcribes 
the chariot of Juno, the armour of Minerva, the ^Egis of Jupiter, 
filled with the figures of Horrour, Affright, Difcord, and all the 
terrours of war, the effects of his wrath againft men ; and that 
fpear with which his power and wifdom overturns whole armies, 
and humbles the pride of Kings who offend him ? But we (hall' 
not wonder at the unufual majefty of all thefe ideas, if we confider 
that they have a near refemhlance to feme defcriptions of the fame 
kind in the facrcd writings, where the Almighty is represented 
armed with terrour, and defcending in majefty to be avenged on his 
- enemies : the chariot , the bow, and the/told of God, are cxpreffions 
'.frequent in the Pfalms. P. 

Ver. 906.] Thus C hup man, who had a lingular conception of 
the paflage : 
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Now heavVs dread aims her mightylimbs inveft, 
Jove's ciiirafs blazes on her ample breaft; 909 
Deck'd in fad triumph for the mournful field, 
O'er her broad fhoulders hangs his horrid fhield, 
Dire, black, tremendous! Round the margin 

roll'd, 
A fringe of ferpents hifling guards the gold : 



Minerva wrapt lier in the robe, that curloufly (he nvove 
With glorious colours, as (he fate, on th' azure floor 
of Jove. 

Ver. 916.] In the fame manner Chapman ; 

And wore the armes, that he puts on, bent to the teare 

full field; 
About her brode-fpred Jboulders bung his huge and horrid 

Jbield, ' 

Frmg'd round with ever-fighting fnakes: through it was 

drawne to life t 

The miferies and deaths of fight, in it frown 9 d bloodie 

ftrife. 

And, notwithstanding what I have elfe where obferved and 
proved, that the«£/x means the breaft-plate , it feems more obvious, 
and irideed unavoidable, to understand by it the Jbield in this place; 
In fliort, there is a degree of eonfufion, through which I cannot 
fee, in the ancient authors upon this point. I refer the reader to 
my note on ver. 407. of the Eamenides of iEfchylus. 

Ver. 911.] Thus Milton, Par. Loft. i. 286. 

■ the broad circumference 

Hung on hie Jboulders like the moon. 
And indeed our poet has fpared no pains in embelliming and fab- 
liming this paffage: nor without full effecl. 

Ver. 913. A fringe of ferpents .~\ Our author does not particu- 
larly defcribe this fringe of the <£gis, as confiding of ferpents ; 
T>Mt that it did fo, may be learned from Herodotus in his fourth 

11 z 
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Here all the terrours of grim war appear, 914 
Here rages Force, here trembles Flight and Fear, 
Here ftorm'dContention , and here Fury frownVl, 
And the dire orb portentous Gorgon crown VL 
The mafly golden helm (he next aflurties, 
That dreadful nods with four o'erihading 

plumes ; 
So vaft, the broad circumference contains 91* 
A hundred armies on a hundred plains. 



book. " The Greeks (fays he) borrowed the veil and (hidd of 
" Minerva from the Lybians, only with this difference, that the 
" Lybian fhield was fringed with thongs of leather* the Grecian 
" with ferpents." And Virgil's description of the fame JSgis agrees 
with this, ./En. viii. ver. 435. 

" JEgidaqae horriferam, turbatss Palladia anna, 
•• Certatim fquamis ferpentum auroqae polibant, 
•• Connexofque angucs " - ■ 

This note is taken from Spondanus, as is alfo Ggilby's on this place, 
bat he has tranflated the paflage of Herodotus wrong, and made 
the Lybian (hield have the ferpents which were peculiar to the 
Grecian, By the way I muft obferve, that Ogtlby*a *otcs ase fer 
the moft part a tranfeription of Spondanus's. ?• 

Ver. 917.] Ogilby is almoft literal : 

Amidft, that horrid monfter, Gorgon's head, 
Jove's direft omen, fierce and fall of dread. 

Ver. 920. So *vafl 9 the iroad circumference contains A hundred 
armies.] The words in the original are Umrmwitom wpAsW 
MfmfHkt, which are capable of two meanings; cither that this 
helmet of Jupiter was fufficient to have covered the armies of aa 
hundred cities, or that the armies of an hundred cities were en- 
graved upon it* It is here tranflated in fuch a manner that it may 
be taken either way, though the learned are moft inclined to the 
former fenfe, as that idea is greater and more extraordinary, indeed 
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The Goddefs thus th* imperial car afcends; 
Shook by her arm the mighty jav'lin bends, . 
Ponderous and huge; that when her fury burns, 
Proud tyrants humbles, and whole hofts over- 
turns. ,9*5 
Swift at the fcourge th* ethereal courfers fly, 
While the fmooth chariot cuts the liquid Iky. 
Heav Vs gates fpontafteous open to the pow'rs, 
HeavVs golden gates ,kept by the winged Hours; 

SSSS59SES9M8 

more agreeable to Homer's bold manner, and not extravagant if we 
call in the allegory to oar affiftance, and imagine it (withM. 
Dacier) an allufion to the providence of God that extends over all 
tbeuniverfe. P. 

Ver. 922.] It reared no flrill tobeexaft: 
The Godde& thus the Jkmhsg car afcends. 

Ver, 924.] Exactly thus : 

Strong. pond'rous, huge; with which Jove's daughter 

tames 
The hoft of heroes, that her wrath inflames : 

fo that he followed Chapman 5 

With which the conquers of her wrath* (he ufcth to 

advance, 
And overturne itf bole fields of men* 

Ver. 926.] A fine couplet* raiied from this line: 

The fteeds, uig'd Juno briflUy with the fcourge ; 

but, I think, the word *#bih breaks the vivacity of the paflage, 
and teems an expletive wholly infignificant* Thus f 

Shims the fmooth chariot thro* the liquid iky* 

Ver, 928. Heav'n's gates fpontaneous open.} This marvellous 
circumftance of the gates of heaven opening themielra of their 

*3 
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Commiflion'd in alternate watch they ft and, 930 
The fun's bright portals and the Ikies command, 
Involve in clouds th* eternal gates of day, 
Or the dark barripr roll with eafe away. 



own accord to the divinities that pafs through them, is copied by 
Milton, lib. v. 

■ ■ At the gate 

Of heav'n arriv'd, the gate felf-open'd wide - v 

On golden hinges turning, as by work 

Divine the fov'reign architect had fram'd. 

And again, in the feventh book, 

Heav'n open'd wide 

Her everduring gates, harmonious found 
On golden hinges moving 

As the ficlion that the Hours are the guards of thofe gates, gave 
him the hint of that beautiful pafTage in the beginning of his fixth, 

■ — The Morn 

Wak'd by the circling Hours, with rofy hand 
Unbarr'd the gates of light, &c. 

This expreffion of the gates of heaven is in the Eaftern manner, where 
they faid the gates of heaven, or of earth, for the entrance or 
extremities of heaven or earth ; a phrafe ufual in the fcriptures, as 
is obferved by Dacier. P. 

Ver. 929. Heav'n s golden gates kept by the winged Hours.] By the 
Hours here are meant the feafons ; and fo Hobbes tranflates it, bat 
fpoils the fenfe by what he adds, 

Tho* to the feafons Jove the power gave 
Alone to judge of early and of late ; 

Which is utterly unintelligible, and nothing like Homer's thought. 
Natalis Comes explains it thus, lib. iv. c. 5. Humerus libra quint* 
lliadii non folum has, porta s ccelifer e vare 9 fed etiam nubes indmcere W 
Jerenum facere, cum libuerit ; quippe cum apertum caelum, ferenum 
nomine fit poetry at clanfum, teiium nubibus, P» 

Ver. 932.] Exquifite verfes ! but his original faysfimply: 
Or to remove the thick cloud, or impofe: 
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The founding hinges ring: on either fide 934 
The gloomy volumes, pierc'd with light, divide. 
The chariot mounts , where deep in ambient fkies , 
Confus'd, Olympus* hundred heads arife; 
Where far apart the Thund'rer fills his throne; 
O'er all the Gods fuperior arid alone. 939 

There with her fnowy hand the Queen reftrains 
The fiery fteeds, and thus to Jove complains. 
O Sire ! can. no refentment touch thy foul ? 
Can Mars rebel, and does no thunder roll? 
What lawlefs rage on yon* forbidden plain, 944 
What rafh deftru&ion ! and what heroes flain ? 
Venus, and Phoebus with the dreadful bow, 
Smile on the flaughter, and enjoy my woe. 
Mad, furious pow'r! whofe unrelenting mind 
No God can govern, and no juftice bind. 949 
Say, mighty father! fhall we fcourge his pride, 
And drive from fight th' impetuous homicide? 



fi> that our poet caft his eye on Dacier ; cc Qui, lors qu' il faut 
** ouvrir ou fcrmer ces fortes d* itemelle duree, ecartent ou rap* 
" prochent fans peine le nuage epais, qui leur fert de barriered 

Ver. 935-3 Thcfe ideas, with others in this defcription, are 
fuperadded embellifliments, but truly poetical, from the luxuriant 
imagination of our tranflator, 

Ver, 937 .] The original dictates 

__ Olympus' numerous heads arife. 

Ver. 9 1 1.] From the tenour of the original it is plain, that 
our tranflator had his eye on Ogilby's verfion: 
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To whom affenting, thus the thunder faid: 
Go ! and the great Minerva be thy aid*. 
To tame the monfter-god Mirifcrva kttoWs, 
And oft' affliAs his brutal breaft With WdB*> 955 

He faid; Saturnia, afdertt to dfcey> 
Lafh'd her white fteeds along th* Agrial way. 
Swift down the fteep of heav'n the chariot K>fl^ 
Between th* expanded earth and fttory jjoles. 
Far as a (hepherd, from fome foirtt ori high, 960 
O'ef the wide main extends his boundkrfs efe> 



Wilt thoa be angry, if I put to flight 
This homicide, that rageth thus ih/jfli? 

Ver. 952.] Homer has, " the </W-*ft£*£ Jdpfoer;" bet 
Dacier, " le maitre du tonnerre" 

Ver. 954. To tame the monfter-god Minerva knows .J For it a 
tinly *wi/dom that can mailer ftrtngtb. It is Worth while here to ob- 
ferve the conduct of Homer. He ntakies Minerva, and not Jofto, 
to fight with Mars; becaufe a combat between Mars and Jano could 
not be fupported by any allegory to have authorifed the fithfc : 
whereas the allegory of a battle between Mars and Minerva it very 
open and intelligible. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 955.] This is a noil wretched line. I ihoold like 
Ogilby better thus corrected: 

Jove then : Set on him Pallas : Pdlas knows 
How bed to thwart him, and his rage oppofe. 

Ver. 960. Far as ajhepherd, &c] LonglMil eittng thefeverftl 
as a noble inftance of the fublime, fpeaks to this effect : " In 
"what a wonderful manner does Homer exalt his Deities} 
•« meafuring the leaps « f their very horfes by'the whole breadth of 
" the horizon ? Who is there that confidering the magnificence of 
" this hyperbole, would not cry out with reafon, That if theft 
«• heavenly fteeiis were to make a fecond leap, the world would want 
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Thro* fueh a. fpace erf »f, with thtmd i ring 

found, 
At ev'fy teap tit* imrftortai couriers bounds 
Troy now they mch'd, aaad t<rach'd thafe banks 

dmne 
Wh^re fite* Simdfe and Scamwider j<&itt. $&; 
There Juno ftopp'd, and (herfeirfteedsunloos'd) 
Of air condensed a vapour circumfu&'d: 
Fotthefe, impregnate with celeftfel dew 
Oft StmoiV brink ambrofial hefbage grew* 

•« rdom for a third ?" This puts me in mind of thatfafibgtiii 
Hefiod's Thcogony, where he Jfefefftttithft bight tf the hmtm> 
by ikying a faith's anvil would be nine dayt in Jailing irswn thence 
to earth. P. 

Longious evidently mifeonceived hit aashof. 

Vfcr. <j6i/| Hie epithet bound!*/* interferes dTentially with At 
arift 6f tht cbnlptnfon. We might fobftiture, more conformably 
to Homer: 

O'tt the black ocean t/urface cap his eye. 

Ver. 965.3 ThusOgilby: 

Where Sim<*Ufih*r ttrttto 8c*mjrmkrt wttft, 
Juno anharneiVd there her foamy ftee ds, — » 
Whom Simoeis feeds with rich ambrofita dfm ; 
Whilft rouad black curtains of a cloud (he drew. 

Ver. 966.] Thcfcfhynitt ire not to be admired. Thus? 
There Juno ftopt ; and (her fair fteeds mtbottedj 
Diffutd a veii of air condeas'd around: 

and to obviate the objections of rhymes too (boa recurring, correct 

above: # 

That fpace each leap, **Ub b$ofs rtjmmdhgfar, 
TV immortal -cowfcrt wtar/ *£# bmndmg cmr. 
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Thence to relieve the fainting Argive throng, 97* 
Smooth as the failing doves, they glide along. 

The bell and braveft of the Grecian band 
(A warlike circle) round Tydides ftand: 
Such was their look as lions bath'd in blood, 
Or foaming boars, the terrour of the wood. 975 



Vcr. 97 1 . Smooth as the failing doves.] This firoile is intended . 
to exprefs the lightnefs and the fmoothnefs of the motion of theft 
God defies. The doves to which Homer compares them, are faid 
by the ancient fcholiaft to leave no impreffion of their flops. Hw 
word &*tv in the original may be rendered afcenderunt as well as 
incejferunt\ fo may imply (as M. Dacier translates it) moving 
without touching the earth, which Milton finely calls fmootb-fliding 
without ftep. Virgil defcribes the gliding of one of thefe birds by 
an image parallel to that in this verfe : 

•* ■ Mox aere lapfa quieto, 

" Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commovet alas." 
This kind of movement was appropriated to the Gods by the 
Egyptians, as we fee in Heliodorus, lib. iii. Homer might 
poflibly have taken this notion from them. And Virgil in that 
paflage where iEneas difcovers Venus by her gait, B,t 'vera imce£k 
patuit Dea, feems to allude to fome manner of moving that dif- 
tinguifhed divinities from mortals. This opinion is likewife hinted 
at by him in the fifth JEmid, where he fo beautifully and briefly 
enumerates the diftinguifhing marks of 4 Deity : 

*« ■ Divini figna decoris, 

*' Ardentefque notate oculos ; qui fpiritus illi, 
'< Qui vultus, vooifque fonus, vel greflbs eunti !** 

This paflage likewife ftrengthens what is faid in the notes on the 
firil book, ver. 268. P. 

Ver. 972.] Ogilby is good, with very little chafKfement ; 
At laft they came, Tydides where they found 
Hemm'd in with many a valiant hero round : 
Like blood- fiaind lions feafting o'er their prey, 
Or boars as favage and as fierce as they. 
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Heaven'sEmprefs mingles with the mortal croud, 
And fhouts, in Stentor *s founding voice, aloud: 
Stentor the ftrong, endu'd with brazen lungs, 
Whofe throat furpafs'd the force of fifty tongues. 

Inglorious Argives ! to your race a fhame, 980 
And only men in figure, and in name I 
Once from the walls your tim'rous/oes engag'd. 
While fierce in war divine Achilles ragM; 
Now ifluing fearlefs they poflefs the plain, 984 
Now win the fhores, and fcarce the feas remain. 

Her fpeech new fury to their hearts convey *d; 
While near Tydides flood th 1 Athenian maid; 



Ver/ 97 8. Stentor the ftrong, endud with brazen lungs.] There 
was a neceffity for cryers whofe voices were ftronger than ordinary, 
in thofe ancient times, before the ufe of trumpets was known in 
their armies. And that they were in efteem afterwards, may be 
feen from Herodotus, where he takes notice that Darius had in his 
train an ^Egyptian, whofe voice was louder and ftronger than any 
man's of his age. There is a farther propriety in Homer's at- 
tributing this voice to Juno ; becaufe Juno is no other than the air, 
and becaufe the air is the caufe o? found. Euftathius, Spondanus. P. 

Thus Ogilby : 

Chang'd then to Stentor, who had brazen lungs, 
And voices louder far xh^n fifty tongues* 

Ver. 980.}. Our poet has again raked gold from the dung of 
his predeceflbr Ogilby : 

Thus Juno faid : Bafe Grecians, fie for Jframe; 
Who only bear of men thefbape and name. 

Ver. 984,] Thus, more faithfully to his author : 
Now, fearlefs of hisfpear, they fill the plain, 
Ffght atyourfbips ; and fcarce the feas reftrain. 
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The king befide his panting fteeds (he found, 
O'erfpent with toil, repofing on the ground : 
To cool his glowing wound he fat apart, 990 
(The wound inflicted by the Lycian dart) 
Large drops of fweat from all his limbs defcend, 
Beneath his ponderous (hield his finews bend, 
Whofe ample belt that o'er his fhotdder lay, 
Heeas'd; and wafh'd the clotted gore away. $95 
The Goddefs leaning o'er the bending yoke, 
Befide his courfers, thus her filence broke. 

Degen'rate prince ! and not of Tydeus' kind, 
Whofe little body lodg'd a mighty mind j 



Vcr. 995.] Thus Chapman : 

With his hand he lifted up the belt 

And wip't away that clatter d blood* 

Ver. 996.] . Homer fays, " toueht the yoke -," but Dacier, Eke 
our poet, «« s' afpuye fur le joug." 

Ver. 998. Diginmte frinse! Sec] This (peetih of Minerr* 
to Diomed derives its whole force and efficacy from the o£en#re 
comparifon fhe makes between Tydeus and his fon. Tydeus when 
he was fingle in the city of his enemy, fought and overcame the 
Thebans, even though Minerva forbade him ; Diomed in the midft 
of his army, and with enemies inferiour in number, declines the 
fight, though Minerva commands him. Tydeus difobeys her, to 
engage in the battle ; Diomed difobeys her, to avoid engaging ; 
and that too after he had upon many occafions experienced the 
affiftance of the Goddefs. Madam Dacier fhoold have acknowledged 
this remark to belong to Euftathius. P. 

. This cenfure of M. Dacier occafions much furprife, to the pre- 
judice of our translator ; who has borrowed from others every note, 
that contains one particle of ancient learning, without a fingle 
exception, to the belt of my belief, and yet does not acknowledge 
the obligation one time in fix* I 
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Foremoft he prefs 'din glorious toils to fhare, 1000 
And fcarce refrain'd when I forbade the war. 
Alone, unguarded, once he dar'd to go 
And feaft, encircled by the Theban foe ; 
There brav'd, and vanqwlh'd, many a hardy 
knight ; 1*04 

Such nerves I gave him, and fuch force in fight. 
Thou too no lefs haft been my conftant care ; 
Thy hands I arm'd, and fent thee forth to war: 
But thee or fear deters, or (loth detains ; 
No drop of all thy father warms thy veins. 

The chief thus anfwer'd mild . Immortal maid ! 
I own thy prefence, and confefs Ay ^id. *ou 



Ver. 999.] Thus Ogi&y : 

Who fmall of ftature had a mighty heart : 
both of them rather expreflmg a verfe of Virgil, Geo : iv. 73. 
Ingentes animos angxdio in peftore verfant. 
And bulky (bub their narrow breaft contains. 

Ver. 1006.] Homer fays literally, 

I ftand by thee too, and prote&ion give : 
but Dacier: " Je ne fais pas mains pour vous que j'ai fait pour 
•• lui." 

Ver. 1008.] Literally: 

Thee, or exhaufting toil pervades thy limbs, 

Or dead'ning fear has feiz'd : 
but Chapman thus : 

Afraid, orfltubfull, or elfe both. 
Ver. 1009.] So Dryden, JEn. xi. 642. 

But oh, if any ancient blood remains, 

One drop of ail our father* in our war/. 
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Not fear, thou know'ft, withholds me from the 

plains, 
Nor floth hath feizM me, but thy word reftrainsj 
From warring Gods thou bad 'ft me turnmy fpear, 
And Venus only found refiftance here. 1615 
Hence, Goddefs ! heedful of thy high commands* 
Loth I gave way, and warn'd our Argiye bands* 
For Mars, the homicide, thefe eyes beheld * 
With flaughter red, and raging round the field. 
Then thus Minerva. Brave Tydides, hear! 1020 
Not Mars himfelf, nor ought immortal fear. 
Full on the God impel thy foaming horfe : 
Pallas commands, and Pallas lends thee force. 



Ver. 1 01 8.] This couplet reprefents the following vcrfc of 
Homer : 

Bat Mars, I know, triumphant rules the fight. 

Ver. 1020.] More exactly thus : 

Then Pallas : Hero! to my foul moft dear* 

Ver. 1 02 1.] Thus Ogilby: 

For Mars or any god thou need'ft not fear* 

Ver. 1022.] The reader would fuppofe, that Diomed w*s oft 

borfeback, and not in his chariot. And fo Chapman : 
Adde fcourge to thy free horfe. 

And Ogilby : 

'Gainft Mars himfelf direct thy mettled horfe, 
And fight him hand to hand; nor fear his force : 

Whofe tranflation, however, I would thus accommodate to the 

original : 

Full on the god impel thy furious courfe\ 
Strike hand to hand : / Pallas lend thee force. 
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Rafh, furious, blind, from thefeto thofe he flies, 
And ev'ry fide of wav'ring combat tries ; 1025 
Large promife makes, and breaks the promife 

made ; 
Now gives the Grecians, now the Trojans aid. 
She faid, and to the fteeds approaching near; 
Drew from his feat the martial charioteer. 
The vig'rous Pow'r the trembling car afcends, 
Fierce for revenge; and Diomed attends. 1031 
The groaning axle bent beneath the load ; 
So great a hero, and fo great a God. 



Ver. 1024. Rajb, furious, blind, from theft to tbofe he flies J\ 
Minerva in this place very well paints the manners of Mars, whofe 
bufinefs was always to fortify the weaker fide, in order to keep up 
the broil. I think the paflage includes a fine allegory of the nature 
of nvar. Mars is called inconftant, and a breaker of his promifes, 
becaufe the chance of war is wavering, and uncertain victory is 
perpetually changing fides. This latent meaning of the epithet 
itaAarpoa-aAA©", is taken notice of by Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 1026.] The fimplicity of Homer is negkcled here; which 
is thus exhibited by Mr. Cowper : 

He promifed Juno lately and myfelf, 
That he would fight for Greece, yet now forgets 
His promife, and gives all his aid to Troy. 
Ver. 1029.] There is, in my opinion, but little elegance, 
and certainly not a commendable fidelity, in this tranflation. My 
attempt will rather point out the poffibility of improvement, than 
exemplify it. 

She faid; and, to the fteeds approaching near, 
Her hand pull 'd bad the martial charioteer : 
The furious goddefs, as the feat he quits, 
Afcends the car, and by Tydides Jits. 
Ver. 1033. So great a God.] The tranflation has ventured to 
call a Goddefs fo ; in imitation of the Greek, which ufes the 
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She foatch'd the mint, flie lafe'd with *11 far 

force, 1034 

And full on Mars impeird the foaming horie: 

void *»tj pwrnifroafly for citto gender, fen* of thftlatfai 
Poets have sot fcrupied to do the ferafc, Static, Thebaid ir« 
(fpeakiag of Diana) 

" Nee caret umbra 2W 

And Virgil, JSaoid ii. where dSneai if ooodnded by Vcqps 
through the dangers of the fire and the enemy $ 

" Defcendo, ac ducente Deo t flammam inter & hoftet 
•• Expedior " ■ , P. 

The liberty here claimed by oor traafla|or, ia QorftJ^pdcace 
with his author, may, I think, without hesitation be co nc ed e d to 
him. Nor had he not his eye on Ogilby : 

The able axe-tree groan* i with fuch a load; 

So bold a hero, and Jo great a God: 
which appears to me a better line than Pope's. There is much 
beauty alfo in Chapman's correfpondent verfe : 

A Goddefle fo replcate with powre, and ftich a puiflant 
king. 
We might render liberally : 

A dreadful Goddefs, and the firfi of men. 

Ver. 1034.] He followed Chapman in the premature intro- 
du&ion of this circumftance : 

She /natch 9 d the fcourge up and the rebus, and (hut her 

heavenly looke 
In hels vaft helme from Mars his eyes* 

Ver. 1035.] To obviate the inconvenience juft noticed above, 
we might correA : 

And drove on Mars the chariot* $ fiery cour/e : 
The original fays, 

And ftraight .on Mars dire&s the one-hoof 'd Seeds f 
fo that Pope improved on Ogilby : 

Driving 'gainft Mar* in full career the ftceds. 
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But firft, to hide her heavily vifegfc, fptead 
Black Orcus* helmet o'er her radiittt head. 

Juft then pgsLtitick "Periphfts tof flaifH 
The ftnottgeft wamoUrdF th'ifstolian train j 
The God who flew him, leaves his prdftrate prize 
StretchM where he fell, and at Tydides flies. 1041 
Now ruihing fierce, in equal arms appear, 
The daring Greek; the dreadful God of war! 
Full at the chief, above his courfer's head, 
FromMars'sarm th' enormous weapon fled; 1045. 
Pallas oppos'd her hand, and caus'd to glance 
Far from the car, the ftrong immortal lance. 
Then threw the force of Tydeus* warlike fon ; 
The jav'lin hifs'd; theGoddefs urg'd it on: 1049 
Where the broad cindlure girt his armour round, 
It pierc'd theGod ; his groin receiv'd the wound. 



Vcr. 1037. Mack Onus* helmet.] As every thing that goes into 
the dark empire of Pluto, or Orcus, difappears and is feen no 
more ; the Greeks from thence borrowed this figurative expreffion, 
to put on Pluto* s helmet , that is to fay, to become iwuifihle. Plato ufes 
this proverb in the tenth book of his Rcpublick, and Ariftophanes 
in Acharnenf. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. $045.] This, if I rightly itcollecl, is the firft inftance 
that has occurred of the prolix form of the genitive. It were cafy 
to fubftitute, • 

From the God's arm th' enormous weapon fled. 
In the firft edition, it was antiquely written thus : 
From Mars his arm — • 

VOL. If, S 
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From the rent lkin the warriouf tugs again 
The fmoking fteel . Mars bellows with the pain s 
Loud, as the roar encount'ring armies yield, 
When fhouting millions (hake the thundering 
field. io$; 

Both armies ftart, and trembling gaze around; 
And earth and heav'n rebellow to the found. 



Ve. 1052.] This is fcarcely Homer's meaning, though the 
paffage be liable to this conftru&ion. Hobbes was right : 
But Pallas in his belly ftuck the fpear, 
And prefently the fame pluckt out again. 

And fo Mr. Cowper judicioufly underftood the pauagc 

Ver. 1054. Loud as the roar encountering armies yield.] This 
hyperbole to exprefs the roaring of Mars, fo ftrong as it is, yet is 
not extravagant. It wants not a qualifying circumftance or two ; 
the voice is not human, but that of a Deity ; and the comparifon 
being taken from an army, renders it more natural with refped to 
the God of war. It is lefs daring to fay, that a God could fend 
forth a voice as loud as the ftiout of two armies, than that Camilla, 
a Latian nymph, could run fo fwiftly over the corn as not to bend 
an ear of it. Or, to alledge a nearer inftance, that Polyphemus, 
a meer mortal, (hook all the ifland of Sicily, and made the deepeft 
caverns of JEtna roar with his cries. Yet Virgil generally efcapes 
the cenfure of thofe moderns who are (hocked with the bold flights 
of Homer. It is ufual with thofe who are flaves to common 
opinion, to overlook or praife the fame things in one, that they 
blame in another. They think to depreciate Homer in extolling the 
judgment of Virgil, who never mowed it more than when he 
followed him inthefe boldnefles. And indeed they who would take 
boldnefs from poetry, mud leave dulnefs in the room of it. P. 

Ver. 10 j j.] Our tranflator fhoold have checked his impetuo- 
fity, and have been contented with a nearer equality to the ftrides 
of his author : 

When fhouting myriads fhakc the thund'ring field* 
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As vapours blown by Aufter's fultry breath, 
Pregnant with plagues, and fhedding feeds of 

death, 
Beneath the rage of burning Sirius rife, 1060 
Choke the parch'd earth, and blacken all the 

.fkies; 
In fuch a cloud the God from combat driv'n, 
High o'er the dufty whirlwind fcales the heav'n. 
Wild with his pain, he fought the bright abodes, 
There fullen fat beneath the fire of Gods, 1065 



Ver. 1058. As vapours blown ', &c] Mars after a (harp en* 
gagement, amidft the rout of the Trojans, wrapt in a whirlwind 
of duft, which was raifed by fo many thoufand combatants, flies 
towards Olympus. Homer compares him in this eftate, to thofe 
black clouds, which during a fcorching fouthern wind in the dog- 
days, are fometimes borne towards heaven ; for the wind at that 
\\pit gathering the duft together, forms a dark cloud of it. The 
teat of the fight, the precipitation of the Trojans, together with 
tne clouds of duft that flew above the arm}', and took Mars from 
the fight of his enemy, fupplied Homer with this noble image. 
Dacier. P. 

t The genius of our poet has indulged itfelf in amplifying tivo 
verfes of his original, thus neatly and pregnantly exhibited by Mr. 
Cowper : 

Such as the dimnefs is, when fummer winds 
Breathe hot, and fultry mift obfcures the iky. 

Vcr. 1062. j Homer is exactly, 

Such to Tydides brazen Mars appear'd, 
Afcending with the clouds to fpacious heaven : 
but Dacier, who mifreprefents her author, was not unnoticed by 
oar poet ; " Tel parut a Diomede le red ou table Mars s' elevant 
" vers TOlympe au milieu d'*» tourbillon dt poujjiere" 

8 2 .''.'•' 
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Show'd the celeftial blood, and with a groan . 
Thus pour'd his plaints before th' immortal 
throne. 
Can Jove, fupine, flagitious fafti furvey, .. 
And brook the furies of this daring day ? 
For mortal men celeftial pow'rs engage, 1070 
And Gods on Gods exert eternal rage. 
From thee, O Father! all thefe ills we bear, 
And thy fell daughter with the fhield and fpear : 
Thou gav'ft that fury to the realms of light, 
Pernicious, wild, regardlefs of the right. 1075 
All heav'n befide revere thy fov'reign fway, 
Thy voice we hear, and thy behefts obey : 
'Tis hers t* offend, and ev'n offending (hare 
Thy breaft, thy counfels, thy diftinguilh'd caret 
Soboundlefs (he, and thou fo partial grown, 1080 
Well may we deem the wond'rous birth thy own. 



Ver. 1067.] And, weeping, powr'd out thefe coMf hunts t 
is Chapman's tranflation. And, with a view to greater fidelity* 
I would blend Ogilby with our poet thus: 

Then, as he fhew'd frefh ft reaming from his veini 
Celeftial blood, indignant thus complains* 
Ver. 1074. Thsugav'Ji that fury to the realms of light, PemieiUtt 9 
wild, &c] It is very artful in Homer, to make Man accofii 
Minerva of all thofe faults and enormities he was himfelf fo 
eminently guilty of. Thofe people who are the moft nnjuft and 
violent, accufe others, even the beft, of the fame Crimea : every 
irrational man is a dittorted rule, tries every thing by that wrong 
meafure, and forms his judgement accordingly. Euftathios. P. 
Ver. 108 1.] Moreexaclly, 

Well may we deem the noxious birth thy own. 
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Now frantic Diomed, at her command, 
Againft th* Immortals lifts his raging hand : 
The heavily Venus firft his fury found, 1084 
Me next encountVing* me he dar*d to wound j 
Vanquifh'd I fled: ev'n I the God of fight, 
From mortal mactoefs fcarcewas fav'd by flight. 
Elfe had'ft thou feen me link on yonder plain, 
HeapM round, and heaving under loads of flain ! 
Or pierc'd with Grecian darts, for ages lie, 1090 
Condemned to pain, tho' fated not to die. 

Him thus upbraiding, with a wrathful look 
The lord of thunders view'd, and ftern befpoke. 
To me, perfidious I this lamenting {brain? 1094 
Of Iawtefs force (hall lawlefs Mars complain? 

Ver. 1089.] The latter claufe of this verfe is an ample and 
ingenious improvement on Ogilby ; 

. ■ elfe in pain 

I, living, had 'mongft heaps of bodies lain* 

Ver, 1 09 1. Condemn* d to pain, tho* fated not to die,"] Thofe 
are miftaken who imagine our author reprefents his Gods as mortal. 
Jje" only reprefents the infbriour or corporeal Deities as capable of 
pains and puniihments, during the will of Jupiter, which is not 
inconfiftent with true theology. If Mars is faid in Dione's fpeech 
to Venus to have been near perijbing by Otus and Ephialtes, it means 
no more than lafting roifery, fuch as Jupiter threatens him with 
when he fpeaks of precipitating him into Tartarus. Homer takes 
care to tell us both of this God and of Pluto,* when Paeon cured 
them, that they were not mortal: 

Oi pav yzg tj MtncdtwfH y* Irkrwr: P # 

*3 
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Of all the Gods who tread the fpangled ikies, 
Thou moft unjuft, moft odious in our eyes ! 
Inhuman difcord is thy dire delight, 
The wafte of flaughter, and the rage of fight. 
No bound, no law thy fiery temper quells, noo 
And all thy mother in thy foul rebels. 



Vcr. 1096. Of all the Gods — Thou moft unjuft, moft odious, &c] 
Jupiter's reprimand of Mars is worthy the juftice and goodnefsof 
the great governour of the world, and feems to be no more than 
was neceflary in this place. Homer hereby admirably diftinguifhes 
between Minerva and Mars, that is to fay, between nvifdom and 
ungovcrnedfury; the former is produced from Jupiter without a 
mother, to (how that it proceeds from God alone; (and Homer's 
alluding to that fable in the preceding fpeech (hows that he was 
not unacquainted with this opinion.) The latter is born of. Jupiter 
and Juno, becaufe, as Plato explains it, whatever is created by the 
miniftry of fecond caufes, and the concurrence of matter, partakes 
of that original fpirit of divifion which reigned in the chaos, and is 
of a corrupt and rebellious nature. The reader will find this alle- 
gory purfued with great beauty in thefe two fpeechesj efpecialljr 
where Jupiter concludes with faying he will not deftroy Mars, 
becaufe he comes from himfelf ; God will not annihilate poffiou, 
which he created to be of ufe to reafon : " Wifdom (fays Euftathius 
" upon this place) has occafion for pafiion, in the fame manner as 
«« princes have need of guards. Therefore reafon and wifdom cor- 
«* red and keep paffion in fubjedion, but do not intirely deftroy 
" and ruin it." P. 

Ver. 1 1 01. And all thy mother in thy foul rebels % &c] Jupiter 
fays of Juno, t\\2\Jhe has a temper which is infupportable, and brows 
not honv to fubmit, though he is perpetually cbaftifing her with hit 
reproofs. Homer fays no more than this, but M. Dacier adds* Si 
je ne la retenois par la fe*uerite de mes loix, il n'eft rien fu'elle ne bow- 
U<verfafl dans VOlympe & fous VOiympe. Upon which (he makes a 
remark to this effeel, " That if it were not for the laws of provi- 
" dence, the whole world would be nothing but confafion." This 
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In vain our threats, in vain our pow'r we ufe; 
She gives th* example, and her fon purfues. 
Yet long th* inflicted pangs thou (halt not mourn, 
Sprung fince thou art from Jove, and heav'nly 

born.- • 1165 

Elfe, fing'd with lightning, had'ft thou hence 

been thrown, 
Where chained on burning rocks the Titans groan , 
Thus he who (hakes Olympus with his nod; 
Then gave to Paeon's care the bleeding God. 



practice of refining and adding to Homer's thought in the text, and 
then applauding the aathor for it jn the notes, is pretty ufoal with 
the more florid modem tranflators. In the third Iliad, in Helen'* 
fpeech to Priam, ver. 175, (he wifhes (he had rather' died than fol- 
lowed Paris to Troy. To this is added in the French, Mais je 
tteui ni ajfez JU courage ni ajjex dt veriu, for which there it not the 
leaft hint in Homer. I mention this particular inftance inr 'pure 
juftice, becaufc in the treatife de la corruption du gout exam, de Liv. 
Hi. (he triumphs over M. dela Motte, as if he had omitted the 
fenfe and moral of Homer in that place, when in truth he only left 
out her own interpolation. P. 

Ver. 1 106.] Homer only feys, 

Elfe hadft thou been e'er this beneath the gods : 
or, as Mr. Cowper more elegantly renders : 

Thou (houldft have found long fince an humbler fphere. 
But pur poet follows the paraphraftical interpretation of his prede- 
ceflbrs. Thus Chapman: 

* • thou hadft bene throwne from heaven 

Long fince, as low as Tartarus, beneath the giants driven : 
and thus Dacier : " H y a lbng-tems que tu ferois dans des abimes 
*• plus profonp> que ceux ou j'ai precipite les Titans." 

s 4 
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With gentle hand the baJm he pour'd around, 
And heaTd th 1 immortal fLeih* and closM the 
wound. mi 

As when the fig's preft juice, infus'd in cream, 
To curds coagulates the liquid fir earn, 



Ver. 1 1 1 2. As when the jig's preft j*ke* &Q.] The fodden 
operation of the remedy adminiftered by Paeon, is well exprefled by 
this fimilitcde. It is neceflary juft to take notice, that they anciently 
made ufe of the juice or fap of a fig for runnet, to caqfe their milk 
to coagulate. It may not be amifs to obferve, that Homer is .not 
very delicate in the choice of his allufions. He often bor r owed 
his fimiles from low life, and provided they illuftrated his thoughts 
in a juft and lively manner, it was all he had regard to. 

The allegory of this whole book lies fa open, if carried (Ml 
with fach cloienefs, and wound up with fo ranch folnefi and fkength* 
that it is a wonder how it could, enter into the imagination of any 
critkk, that thefe actions of Diomed were only a daring and extra- 
vagant fiction in Homer, as if he affected the mervelkm at any rate. 
Thov great moral of it is, that a brave man fhoukl not contend 
againft Heaven, bat rcfift only Venus and Mars, incontinence and 
ungoverned fu ry . Diomed is propofed as an example of a great and 
enterprifing nature, which would perpetually be venturing too far, 
and committing extravagancies or impieties, did it not fufier itfcif 
to be checked and guided by Minerva or prudence : for it is this 
fwifdom (as we are told in the very firft lines of the book) that raifes 
a hero above all others. Nothing is more obfervaUe than the par- 
ticular care Homer has taken to (hew he defigned this moral. He 
never omits any occafion throughout the book, to put it in expitfi 
terms into the mouths. of the Cods, or perfons of the greateft 
weight. Minerva, at the beginning of the battle, is made to give 
this precept to Diomed; Fight not againft the Gods* but gfruenuqj 
to them, and rejift only Venus. The fame Goddefs opens His eyes, 
and enlightens him fo far as to perceive when it is heaven that act* 
immediately againft him, or when it is man only that oppofes him. 
The hero himfelf, as foon as he has performed ber dictates in driving 
away Venus, cries out, not as to the Goddefs, bat as to tbtpaffio*, 
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Sudden the fluids fix, the parts combin'd; 
Such, and fo foon , th* aetherial texture join'd . 1x15 
Cleans y A from the duft and gore, fair Hebe dreft 
His mighty limbs in an immortal veft. 
Glorious he fat, in majefty reftor'd, 
Faft by the throne of heavVs fuperiour lord. 
Juno and Pallas mount the bleft abodes v 1120 
Their tafk performM, and mix among the Gods. 



Thou haft no bufinefs with warriours 9 is it not enough that thou de~ 
cevveft weak women? Even the mother of Venus, while (he com- 
forts her daughter, bears teftimony to the moral : That man (fays 
ihe) is not long-lived who contends with the Gods* And when 
Diomed, tranfported by his nature, proceeds but a ftep too far, 
Apollo difcovers himfelf in the mod folemn manner, and declares 
this truth in his own voice, as it were by dired revelation : Mor- 
tal, forbear! confider, and know the <vaft difference there is between 
the Gods and thee. They are immortal and divine , but man a mifer- 
able reptile of the duft. P. 

Ver. 1 1 1 6.] Ogilby is poetical : 

So quick he heal'd ; whom Hebe bath'd and dreft 
In glorious weeds and a celeftial veft. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



THE EPISODES OF GLAUCUS AND DIOMED, AND OF 
HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE. 

*T*HE Gods having left the field, the Grecians prevail. 
**■ Helenus, the chief augur of Troy, commands HeBor 
to return to the oityf im order to appoint a folemn pro- 
cejjicn of the queen and the Trojan matrons to the temple 
of Minerva, to entreat her to remove Diomed from the 
fight. The battle relaxing during the abjence of HeBor, 
Glaucus and Diomed have an interview between the two 
armies ; where coming to the knowledge of the friendjbip 
and hofpiPalky paft between their anceftors, they make 
exchange of their arms. HeBor having performed the 
orders of Helcnus, prevailed upon Paris to return to the 
battle; and taken a tender leave of his wife Andromache, 
haflens again to the field. 

Thefcene isfirfl in the field of battle, between the river 
Simois and Scamander, and then changes to Troy. P. 



THE 
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NOW heav'n forfakes the fight: th 1 im- 
mortals yield 
To human force aid human (kill, the field: 
Dark fhow'rs of jav'lins fly from foes to foes; 
Now here, now there, the tide of combat flows; 
While Troy's fam'd * ftreams, that bound the 
deathful plain, * 5 

On either fide run purple to the main* 

Great Ajax firft to conqueft led the way, 
Broke the thick ranks , and turn'd the doubtful day . 



Ver. 3.J Not the original, but Ogilby, fupplied this meta- 
phor: 

Whilftyforw of ad verfe javelins cloud the fphere. 

Ver. 6.] Our poet had in his memory a fine paflage x>f Para- 
dife Loft. i. 450 : 

While fmooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the fca. 

Ver. 7. Ajax firft.} Ajax performs his exploits immediately 
upon the departure of the Gods from the battle. It isobferod 
* Scamander and Simois. 
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The Thracian Acamas his falchion found, 
And hew'd th* enormous giant to the ground; 10 
His thund'ring arm a deadly ftroke impreft 
Where the black horfe-hair nodded o'er his creft: 
Fix'd in his front the brazen weapon lies, 
And feals in endlefs fhades his fwimming eyes. 
NextTeuthras * fon diftain *d the fands with blood F 
Axylus, hofpitable, rich and good: 16 



that this hero, is never affiled by die deities, as moft of the reft are; 
fee his character in the notes on the feventh book. The expreffion 
of the Greek is, that he brought light to his troops, which M. Dacier 
takes to be metaphorical : I do not fee but it may be literal ; he 
broke the thick fquadrons of the enemy, add opened a poflage for 
the light. P. 

I prefer, with the Jcholiaft alfo and the old lexicographers* a 
metaphorical acceptation, as more dignified and poetical. 

Ver. 9. The Thracian Acamas. "\ This Thracian prince is the 
fame in whofe likenefs Mars appears in the preceding bode, ral- 
lying the Trojans, and forcing the Greeks to retire. In the pre- 
fent defcription of his ftrength and fize, we fee with what propriety 
this perfonage was felefied by the poet, as fit to be aflomed by the 
God of war. P. 

This application of the word found, for the fake of the rhyme, 
favours more of a plebeian poetafler, than fuch a confurnmatc 
artificer as our tranflator. Thus ? 

He fmote great Acamas the Thracian down, 
A man of might, and warriour of renown. 

Ver. 10.] In the firft edition, That hew'd — . 

Ver. 14.] He borrowed his metaphor, I prefume, of Ogilby : 
Death up his fight with night's black tignctfeaPd; 
which eafily transforms itfelf into an excellent line : 

Wiih night's black fignet Death his eye-lids feal'd. 
Ver. 16. Axylus, hofpitable.'] This beautiful character of Axy- 
lus has not been able to efcape the mifunderftanding of fome of 
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In fair Arifbe's walls (his native place) 
He held his feat; a friend to human race. 



the commentators* who thought Homer defigned it as a reproof of 
an ondiflinguifhed generality. It is evidently a panegyrick on that 
virtue, and not improbably on the memory of fome excellent, but 
unfortunate man in that country, whom the poet honours with the 
noble title of A friend to mankind. It is indeed a fevere reproof of 
the ingratitude of men, and a kind of fatire on human race, while 
he reprefents this lover of his fpecies miferably perilhing without 
affiftance from any of thofe numbers he had obliged. This death i» 
very moving, and the circumftance of a faithful fervant's dying 
by his fide, well imagined, and natural to fuch a character,. His 
manner of keeping houfe near a frequented highway, and relieving 
all travellers, is agreeable to that ancient hofpitality which we now 
only read of. There is abundance of this fpirit every where in the 
Pdyffey. The patriarchs in the Old Teftament fit at their gates to 
ice thofe who pafs by, and intreat them to enter into their houfes : 
this cordial manner of invitation is. particularly defcribed in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth chapters of Genefis. The Eaftern nations 
feem to have had a peculiar difpofition to thefe exercifes of 
humanity, which continues in a great meafure to this day. It is 
yet a piece of charity frequent with the Turks, to erect, caravan- 
ferahs, or inns for the receptipn of travellers. Since I am upon 
this head, I muft mention one or two extraordinary examples of 
ancient hofpitality. Diodorus Siculus writes of Gallias of Agri- 
gentum, that having built feveral inns for the relief of Grangers, 
he appointed perfons at the gates to invite all who travelled to make, 
ufe of them ; and that this example was followed by many others 
who were inclined, after the ancient manner, to live in a humane 
and beneficent correfpondence with mankind. That this Gallias 
entertained and cloathed at one time no lefs than five hundred 
horfemen ; and that there were in his cellars three hundred veflels, 
each of which contained ah hundred hogiheads of wine. The 
fame author tells us of another Agrigentine, that at the marriage 
of his daughter feafted all the people of his city, who at that time 
were above twenty thoufand. 

Herodotus in his feventh book has a dory of this kind, which 
is prodigious, being of a private man fo immenfely rich as to enter- 
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Faft by the road, his ever-open door 

Oblig'd the wealthy, and relieved the poor, so 



tain Xerxes and his whole army. I {hall tranferibe the paflage as I 
find it tranflated to my hands. 

" Pythius the fon of Atys, a Lydian, then itfidfag in Cekfte, 
u entertained the king and all his *rmy with great ttagnificenoe, 
• f and offered him his treafures towards the expence of die war; 
" which liberality Xerxes communicating to thePerfiant abort turn* 
" and aiking who this Pythius was, and what riches he might have* 
"to enable him to make fuch an offer; received this tttfwer: 
" Pythius, faid they, is the perfon who prefented your father 
" Darius with a plane-tree and vine of gold; and after yon, is the 
" richeft man we know in the world. Xerxes forpriaed with thefe 
•' laft words, aflced him to what Aim his treafures might amount. 
" I (hall conceal nothing from you, faid Pythius* nor pretend lb be 
" ignorant of my own wealth ; but being perfectly informed of 
" the date of my accounts, (hall tell yon the trtth with fincerity. 
" When I heard you was ready to begin the march towards the 
" Grecian fea, I refolved to prefent you with a Aim of money to- 
" wards the charge of the war ; and to that end having taken an 
" account of my riches, I found by computation that I had two 
" thoufand talents of filver, and three millions nine hundred ninety- 
" three thoufand pieces of gold, bearing the fhunp of Darius* 
" Thefe treafures I freely give you, becaufe I (hall be fufficiendy 
•' furniftied with whatever is neceffary to life by the labour of my 
" fervants and hufbandmen. 

" Xerxes heard thefe words with pleafure, and in anfwer to 
" Pythius faid ; My Lydian heft, fince I parted from Sufa I hare 
" not found a man befide yourfelf, who has offered to entertain my 
" army, or voluntarily to contribute his treafures to promote the 
•' prefent expedition. You alone have treated my army mag- 
" nificently, and readily offered me immenfe riches : therefore, in 
" return of your kindnefs, I make you my hoft; and that yon may 
" be mailer of the intire Aim of four millions of gold, I will give 
" you feven thoufand Darian pieces out of my own treafure. Keep 
" then all the riches you now poflefs ; and if you know how to 
" continue always in the fame good difpofition, you (hall never 
«* have reafon to repent of your affeftion to me, either now or in 
u future time." i 
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To ftern Tydides now he falls a prey, 
No friend to guard him in the dreadful day ! 
Breathlefs the good man fell, and by his fide 
His faithful fervant, old Calefius dy'd. 

By great Euryalus was Drefus flain, 2$ 

Ai>d next he lay'd Opheltius on the plain* 
TWo twins were near, bold, beautiful and young, 
Fro?n a fair Naiad and Bucolion fprung: 
(Laofnedon's white flocks Bucolion fed, 
That monarch's firft-born by a foreign bed; 30 
In fecret woods he won the Naiad's grace, 
And two fair infants crownM his ftrong embrace, ) 
Here dead they lay in all their youthful charms; 
The ruthlefs vidlbr ftripp'd their fhining arms. 



The fam here offered by Pythias amounts, by Brerewood's 
computation, to three millions three handled feventy-five thoafand 
pounds fterling, according to the leffer valuation of talents* I make 
no apology for' inferring fo remarkable a paflage at length, but (hall 
only add, that it was at lad the fate of this Pythius (like our 
Axylus) to experience the ingratitude of man ; his eldeft fon being 
afterwards cut in pieces by the fame Xerxes. P. 

Our poet is mHtaken in his criticifm. It is plain, from a variety 
of fimilar paflages, that Homer meant no " reproof of ingratitude, 
" or fatire on human race." He defigned merely a pathetic 
reflexion, that " one, who had befriended (6 many, mould not 
" have the good fortune to be befriended by them in this extre- 
" mity :" not bringing an accu&tion, becaufe they were ignorant 
of their friend's fate ; remote, or dead; but lamenting only the 
unmerited cataftrophe of fo benevolent a per fon. 

Ver. 20.] I mould prefer, 

The rich admitted % and relieved the poor. 
vol, 11. T 
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Aftyalus by Polypcetes fell; 3$ 

Ulyffes* fpear Pidytes fent to hell; 
By Teucer's fhaft brave Aretaon bled, 
And Neftor's fon laid ftern Ablerus dead; 
Great Agamemnon, leader of the brave, 
The mortal wound of rich Elatus gave, 40 
Who held in Pedafus his proud abode, 
And tiird the banks where filver Satnio flow'd*; 
Melanthius by Eurypylus was flain; 
And Phylacus from Leitus flies in vain. 

Unbleft Adraftus next at mercy lies 4$ 

Beneath the Spartan fpear, a living prize. 
Scar'd with the din and tumult of the fight, 
His headlong fteeds, precipitate in flight, 
RufhM on a tamarifk's ftrong trunk, and broke 
The fhatter'd chariot from the crooked yoke; 50 
Wide o'er the field, refiftlefs as the wind, 
For Troy they fly, and leave their lord behind. 



Ver. 40.] He follows Chapman and Ogilby in the wrong 
quantity of the word Elatus. 

He had further alfo an eye, I preiume, on Chapman : 

■ ■ the great ibnne 

Of Atreus and king of men, Elatus; whofe abode 
He held at upper Pedafus, where Sattnius river Jbw'J* 

Ver, 48.] Homer fays literally, 

In wild affright his courfers through the plain : 
fo that our poet probably confulted his French tranflatbr; f c Let 
" chevaux epouvantes/r^/>//tf/r/./<#ry»//^— " 
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Prone on his face he finks befide the wheel : 
Atrides o'er him fhakes his vengeful fteel; 
The fallen chief in fuppliant pofture prefs'd 55 
The vidtor's knees, and thus his pray *r addrefsM. 
Oh fpare my youth, and for the life I owe 
Large gifts of price my father fhall beftow ; 



Vcr. 53.] Our poet treads clofely in the fteps of Ogilby : 
Down on his face he tumbles near the wheel; 
In rulh'd Atrides with revengeful fteeL 

Ver. 57. Oh fpare my youth f &c] This paffage, where Aga- 
memnon takes away that Trojan's life whom Menelaus had par* 
doned, and is not blamed by Homer for fo doing, muft be afcribed 
to the uncivilized manners of thofe times, when mankind was not 
united by the bonds of a rational fociety, and is not therefore to 
be imputed to the poet, who followed nature as it was in his days. 
The hiftorical books of the Old Teftament abound in inftances of 
the like cruelty to conquered enemies. 

Virgil had this part of Homer in his view, when he defcribed 
the death of Magus in the tenth iEneid. Thofe lines of his prayer, 
where he offers a ranfom, are tranflated from this of Adraftus, buf 
both the prayer and the anfwer ,/Eneas makes when he refufes him 
mercy, are very much heightened and improved. They alfo 
receive a great addition of beauty and propriety from the occafion 
on which he inferts them : young Pallas is juft killed, and iEneas 
feeking to be revenged upon Turnus, meets this Magus. Nothing 
can be a more artful piece of addrefs than the. firft lines of that, 
fupplication, if we confider the character of iEneas, to whom it is 
made. 

" Per patrios manes, per fpes furgentis Itili, 

•• Te precor, hanc animam ferves natoque, patrique." . 

And what can exceed the clofenefs and fulnefs of that reply* 

to it : 

" Belli commercia Turnus 

" Suftulit ifta prior, jam turn Pallante perempto. 
" Hoc patris Anchifa manes, hoc fentit lulus." 

T 2 
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When fame (hall tell, that, not in battle (lain, 
Thy hollow fhips his captive fon detain; 60 
Rich heaps of brafs fliall in thy tent be told, 
And fteel well-temper'd, and perfuafive gold. 
He faid: compaffion touch'd the hero's 
heart; 
He flood, fufpended, with the lifted dart : 
As pity pleaded for his vanquifh'd prize, 65 
Stem Agamemnon fwift to vengeance flies, 
And furious, thus. Oh impotent of mind ! 
Shall thefe, fliall thefe Atrides* mercy find? 



This removes the imputation of cruelty from ./Eneas, which had 
lefs agreed with his character than it does with Agamemnon's;, 
whofe reproof to Menelaus in this place is not unlike that of Samuel 
to Saul, for not killing Agag. P. 

An anonymous hand has properly remarked on the margin of 
my copy, that this feverity of Agamemnon mull be imputed aHb 
«* to the late perfidy of the Trojans, who had by that means renewed 
" the war, and of confequence exafperated the enemy; which, as 
" it naturally raifes, does certainly excufe, a more than ordinary 
«« fiercenefs." See verfe 69. 

Ver. 58.] The expreffion of this verfe is quaint, and might 
eafily be improved : as thus, perhaps : 

My father precious ranfom (hall beftow. 
Ver* 62.] Perfuajtve is an ill-timed and infignificant epithet, 

Ver. 64.] This verfe is an animated interpolation of the tranf* 
lator, fuggefted, perhaps, by Virgil, iEn. xii. 938. 

■ ftetit acer in armis 

^Eneas, volvens oculos, dextramque repreffit : 
In deepfufpenfe, the Trojan feem'd to ftand; 
And, juft prepared to ftrike, reprefs'd his hand. Drydem* 
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Well haft thou known proud Troy's perfidious 

land, 
And well her natives merit at thy hand ! 70 
Not one of all the race, nor fex, nor age, 
Shall fave 9. Trojan from our boundlefs rage : 
Ilion ftiall perifli whole, and bury all; 
Her babes, her infants at the breaft, fhall fall. 



Vcr. 69.] There is an inconfiftency in this couplet ; for the 
ferions air of the former verfe counteracts the proper irony of the 
Jkconi. Mr. Cowper thus conveys the farcafm of the original : 

r— Thy Trojan friends 

Have, doubtlefs, much obliged thee, 

Pope has amplified this fpeech injudicioufly, and weakened the 
vigour of his author by gratuitous additions. No paffage has yet 
occurred, in my opinion, on which his efforts have been fo unfuc- 
cefsful. I will hazard a correction, and entirely drop the two 
concluding verfes, which contain a reflection unknown to his 
author, and derived probably from Dacier; " Qu'ils periflent tous 
" avec Ilion; et que leur chatiment foit pour l'univers une lecon 
" cternelle." 

Not one of all the race, no fex, nor age, 
Nor child unborn, (hall /cafe our boundlefs rage, 
Ilion (hall fall; her fans unfitted die ; 
And all in undiftinguijh 'd ruin lie* 

Ver. 74. Her infants at the breaft, fiall fallJ] Or, herinfents 
yet in the ivomb t for it will bear either fenfe. But I think Madam 
Dacier in the right, in her affirmation that the Greeks were not 
arrived to that pitch of cruelty to rip up the wombs of women with 
child. Homer (fays (he) to remove all equivocal meaning from 
this phrafc, adds the words **(»* iotU % juvenem puerulum exiftentem % 
which would be ridiculous, were it faid of a child yet unborn. 
Befides, he would never have reprefented one of his firft heroes 
capable of fo barbarous aicrime; or at lead would not have com. . 
mended him (as he does juft after) for fuch a wicked exhortation, P. 

T 3 
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A dreadful leffon of exampled fate, 75 

To warn the nations, and to curb the great! 
The monarch fpoke; the words, with warmth 
addreft, 
To rigid juftice fteePd his brother's breaft. 
Fierce fromhis knees the haplefs chief he thru ft* 
The monarch's jav'lin ftretch'd him in the dull. 80 
Then preffing with his foot his panting heart, 
Forth from the flain he tugg'd the reeking dart. 
Old Neftor faw, and rous'd the warriour's rage; 
Thus, heroes ! thus the vig'rous combat wage! 
No fon of Mars defcend, for fervile gains, 85 
To touch the booty, while a foe remains. 
Behold yon* glitt'ring hoft, your future fpoil ! 
Firft gain the conqueft, then reward the toil. . 



Hefychius interprets xv*®* to mean a male child : Homer means, 
therefore, that " not even the unborn child, could he he known to 
* ' be a male, mould be fpared :" which is no cenfurable hyperbole. 

Ver. 77.] The conclufion of this verfe is not from Homer, 
but Dacier: " Cet avertiffement plein deforce—." 

Ver. 79.] Thus Ogilby : 

Whom Agamemnon through the bowels thruft ; 
Down falls he on his back in bloody duftz 
which are Chapman's rhymes alfo. 

Ver. 83.] Our tranflator, in imitation of Chapman, gives this 
fpeech of Neftor a connection with the preceding circumftance j 
for which I difcover no warrant from the original. 

Ver. 88. Firft gain the conqueft, then reward the /«/.] This 
important maxim of war is very naturally introduced, upon Nefror*i 
having feen Menelaus ready to, fpare an enemy for the fake of a 
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And now had Greece eternal fame acquired, 
And frighted Troy within her walls retir'd; 9a 
Had not fage Helenus her ftate redreft, 
Taught by the Gods thatmov'd his facred breaft. 
Where Hedtor flood, with great JEneas jointt, 
The feer reveaPd the counfels of his mind. 

Ye gen'rouS chiefs on whom th* immortals 

lay 95 

The cares and glories of this doubtful day; 
On whom your aids, your country *s hopes 

depend; 
Wife to confult, and adtive to defend ! 



ranfom, Jt wa.s for fuch leflbns as thefe (fays M. Dacier) that 
Alexander fo much efteemed Homer, and ftudied his poem. He 
made his ufe of this precept in the battle of Arbela, when Parmenio 
being in danger of weakening the main body to defend the baggage, 
he fent this meflage to him : Leave the baggage there ; for if we 
gain the vi&ory, we (hall not only recover what is oar own, but 
be matters of all that is the enemy's, Hiftories ancient and modern 
are filled with examples of enterprifes that have mifcarried, and 
battles that have been loft, by the greedinefs of foldierg for 
pillage. P. 

Ver. 95.] Homer (ays only, «« The labour lies moft on you;" 
but Dacier has : " Puifque c'eft de yous feuls que depend le fucces 
u de cettejournie — ." 

Ver, 98. Wife to confult, «nd aQwe to defend!] This is a two r 
fold branch of praife, expreffing the excellence of thefe princes 
both in council and in battle. I think Madam Dacier's tranflation 
does not come up to the fenfe of the original* Les plus hardis & 
let plus experiments des nos capitains % P. 

j 4 ....... 
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Here, at our gates, your brave efforts unite, 
Turn back the routed, and forbid the flight; 100 
E'er yet their wives foft arms the cowards gain, 
The fport and infult of the hoftile train. 
When your commands have hearten'd ev'iy 

band, 
Ourfelves, here fix'd, will make the dang'rous 

ftandj 
Prefs'd as we are, and fore of former fight, 105 
Thefe ftraits demand our laft remains of might. 
Meanwhile, thou Hedtor to the town retire, 
And teach our mother what the Gods require: 



Vcr. 1 01.] Thus Chapman: 

Left, fled into their wives kind arms, they there be 

made the /ports 
Of the purfuing enemie. 

Ver. 103.] Ogilby renders thus : 

When you have rallied our diforder'd bands 9 
And chear'd them by example and commands. 

Ver* 107. Thou Heclor to the town.] It has been a modem 
objection to Homer's conduit, that Heftor upon whom the whole 
fate of the day depended, is made to retire from the battle, only 
to carry a meflage to Troy concerning a facrifice, which might hare 
been done as well by any other. They think it abfurd m Helenas 
to advife this, and in Heclor to comply with it. What occafioned 
this falfe criticifm, was, that they imagined it to be a piece of 
advice, and not a command. Helenus was a prieft and augur of die 
higheft rank, he enjoins it as a point of religion, and Heclor obeys 
him as one infpired from heaven. The Trojan army was in die 
utmoft diftrefs, occafioned by the prodigious daughter made by 
Diomed : there was therefore more reafon and neceffity to propitiate 
Minerva who affifted that hero; which Helenas might know* 
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Direcffc the queen to lead th* affembled train 
Of Troy's chief matrons to Minerva's 
fane; no 



though Hector would have chofen to have (laid and trufted to the 
arm of flefh. Here is nothing but what may agree with each of 
their characters. Hector goes, as he was obliged in religion ; but 
not before he has animated the troops, re-eftablifhed the combat, 
repuifed the Greeks to fome diftance, received a promife from 
Helenus that they would make a ftand at the gates, and given one 
himfelf to the army that he would foon return to the fight : all 
which Homer has been careful to fpecify, to fave the honour, and 
preferve the character, of this hero. As to Helenus's part ; he faw 
the (traits his countrymen were reduced to, he knew his authority 
as a prieft, and defigned to revive the courage of the troops by a 
promife of divine affiftance. Nothing adds more courage to the 
minds of men than fuperftition ; and perhaps it was the only expe- . 
dient then left; much like a modern practice in the army, to enjoin 
a faft when they wanted provifions. Helenus could no way have 
made his promife more credible, than by fending away Hector ; 
which looked like an aflurance that nothing could prejudice them 
during his abfence on fuch a religious account. No leader of left 
authority than Hector could fo properly have enjoined this folemn 
act of religion ; and laftly, no other whofe valour was lefs known 
than his, could have left the army in this juncture without a taint 
upon his honour. Homer makes this piety fucceed : Paris is 
brought back to the fight, the Trojans afterwards prevail, and 
Jupiter appears openly in their favour, 1. viii. Though after all, I 
cannot diflemble my opinion, that the poet's chief intention in this, 
was to introduce that fine epifode of the parting of Hector and An- 
dromache. This change of the fcene to Troy fumifhes him with a 
great number of beauties. By this means (fays Eirftathius) bis poem 
it fir a time drvefied of the fiercenefs and violence of battles 9 . and being 
as it were noa/bed from Jlaugkter and blood, becomes calm andfmiling 
by the beauty of theft various epifodes* V 9 

Ver. 109.] Thus Ogilby : 

» ■ with all the ladies in her train 

Implore Minerva in her facred fane* 
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Unbar the facred gates, and feek the pow'r 
With offer'd vows, in Ilion's topmoft tow'r. 
The largeft mantle her rich wardrobes hold, 
Moft priz'd for art, and labour'd o'er with gold, 
Before the Goddefs'honour'd knees be fpreadji 15 
And twelve young heifers to her altars led : 
If fo the pow'r, aton'd by fervent pray'r, 
Our wives, our infants, and our city fpare, 



Ver. in.] Our poet follows Chapman, 

take the key, unlocke the heavie gates — 

in underftanding the original of the gates of the temple, which feem 
to mean rather the doors of a private apartment, where the veft- 
merits, employed for facred purpofts, were repofited. So Mr* 
Cowper appears to apprehend the paffage. Hobbes, Qgilby, and 
Dacier evade the difficulty by filence. 

Ver. 117. Iffotbepow'r> atond, &c] The poet here plainly 
fuppofes Helenas, by his fkill in augury or fome other divine 
inspiration, well informed that the might of Diomed, which 
wrought fuch great deftru&ion among the Trojans, was the. gift of 
Pallas incenfed againft them. The prophet therefore direfts prayers, 
offerings and facrificcs to be made, to appeafe the anger of this 
offended Goddefs; not to invoke the mercy of any propitious 
Deity. This is conformable to the whole fyftem of Pagan fuper- 
ftition, the worihip whereof being grounded, not on love but fear, 
feems directed rather to avert the malice and anger of a wrathful 
and mifchievous Daemon, than to implore the affiftance and pro- 
tection of a benevolent being. In this drain of religion this fame 
prophet is introduced by Virgil, in the third jEneid, giving 
particular direction to iEneas to appeafe the indignation of Juno* 
as the only means which could bring his labours to a prosperous 
end. 

" Unum illud tibi, nate Dea, prasque omnibus unum 
" Prasdicam, & repetens iterumque iterumque moncbo : 
" Junonis magna? primum prece numen adoraj 
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And far avert Tydides* wafteful ire, 
That mows whole troops, and makes all Troy 
retire. 120 

Not thus Achilles taught our hofts to dread, 
Sprung tho* he was from more than mortal bed; 
Not thus refiftlefs ruPd the ftream of fight, 
In rage unbounded, and unmatchM in might. 

Hedkor obedient heard; and, with abound, 125 
LeapM from his trembling chariot to the ground j 
Thro* all his hoft, infpiring force, he flies, 
And bids the thunder of the battle rife. 
With rage recruited the bold Trojans glow, 
And turn the tide of conflict on the foe: 130 



" Junoni cane vota Iibcns, dominamque pot en tern 

" Supplicibus fupera donis."— — • P+ 

Ver. 1 20.] Homer merely calls him, 

Wild warriour, ftrong artificer of flight : 
fo that Dacier's verfion appears to have regulated our author : " Ce 
"furieux guerrier, qui feme V epouvante dans nos troupes, et qui 
*« feul rewverfe nos efcadrons & nos bataillons" 

Ver. 121.] Ogilby is exa&ly faithful, which Pope is not : 
. That flower of all the Grecian chivalrie, 
Achilles, not fo dreadfull was as he. 

Ver. 128.] Our poet has done honour to this admirable verfe 
by tranfplanting it from the dry defert of Addifon's campaign into 
his own paradife of eternal fpring : 

The dreadful burft of cannon rend the fides, 
And all the thunder of the battle rife. 

Ver. 130.] A noble verfe, which might be fuggeftcd by one of 
Chapman? s a little below : - 
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Fierce in the front he (hakes two dazling fpears : 
All Greece recedes, and 'midft her triumphs 

fears : 
Some God, they thought, who ruPd the fate 

of wars , 
Shot down avenging, from the vault of ftars. 

Then thus, aloud. YedauntlefsDardanshear ! 
And you whomdiftant nations fend to war! 136 
Be mindful of the ftrength your fathers bore; 
Be ftill yourfelves, and He&or aflcs no more. 
One hour demands me in the Trojan wall, 
To bid our altars flame, and vi&ims fall: 140 
Nor fhall, I truft, the matrons holy train 
And rev'rend elders, feek the Gods in vain. 

This faid, with ample ftrides the hero paft; 
The fhield's large orb behind hisfhoulder caft f 



Thus Heftor, toyling in the waves, and thrufting back 

tht flood 
Of his tbVi forces . 

Ver. 134.] He has borrowed here an expreffion from Chap* 
man: 

— — Slaughter flood ftill difmaid 

On their parts ; for they thought /ortu god, falne/ivm the 

vault offtarres, 
Was rufht into the Ilion's aide, they made fuch dreadfull 
woarres. 

Ver. 144.] So Milton, with his cuftomary fublimity, Par, 
Loft. yi. 254. 

He hailed, and oppos'd the rocky orb 
Of tenfold adamant, his ample Jbield, 
A vaft circumference. 1 . 
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His neck o'erfhading to his ancle hung; 145 
And as he march'd, the brazen buckler rung. 

Now paus M the battle (Godlike He&or gone) 
When daring Glaucus and great Tydeus* fon 



Ver. 147. The interview of Glaucus and Diomed.] No paflagc 
in our author has been the fubjed of more fevere and groundkfi 
criticifms than this, where thefe two heroes enter into a long con- 
verfation (as they will have it) in the heat of a battle. Monfieur 
Dacier's anfwer in defence of Homer is fo fall, that I cannot do 
better than to tranflate it from his remarks on the twenty-fixth 
chapter of Ariftotle's Poetic. There can be nothing more unjuft 
than the criticifms pad upon things that are the effedl of cuftom. 
It was ufual in ancient times for foldiers to talk together before they 
encountered. Homer is fall of examples of this fort, and he very 
well deferves we mould be fo juft as to believe, he had never done 
it fo often, but that it was agreeable, to the manners of his age. 
But this is not only a" thing of cuftom, but founded on reafon itfclf. 
The ties of hofpitality in thofe times were held more facred than 
thole of blood ; and it is on that account Diomed gives fo long an 
audience to Glaucus, whom he acknowledges to be his gueft, with 
whom it was not lawful to engage in combat. Homer makes an 
admirable ufe of this conjuncture, to introduce an entertaining 
hiftory after fo many battles as he has been defcribing, and to unbend 
the mind of his reader by a recital of fo much variety as the ftory 
of the family of Sifyphus. It may be farther obferved, with what 
addrefs and management he places this long conversation ; it is not 
during the heat of an obftinate battle, which had been too unfeafon- 
able to be excufed by any cuftom whatever; bnt lie brings it in 
after he has made Heftor retire into Troy, when the abfence of fo 
powerful an enemy had given Diomed that leifure which he could 
not have had otherwife. One need only read the judicious remark 
of Euftathius upon this place. The poet (fays he) after having 
caufed HeSor to go out of the fight, interrupts the violence of wars, 
and gives fome relaxation to the reader, in caujinghim to pafs from the 
confujkn and dif order of the afiion to the tranquillity and fecurity of an 
hifiorical narration. For by means of the happy epifode of Glaucus, he 
cafts a thoufand pleajing wonders into his poem; as fables, that include 
beautiful allegorits, hifiorus, genealogies, fentences, ancient cufioms, and 
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Between both armies met : the chiefs from fat 
Obferv'd each other, and had niark'd for war. 150 



fcveral other graces that tend to the dwerjtfying of his ivort, and which 
by breaking fas one may fay) the monotony of it, agreeably inftrucl 
the reader. Let us obferve, in how fine a manner Homer has 
hereby praifed both Diomed and Heclof . For he makes us know, 
that as long as Heclor is in the field, the Greeks have not the leaft 
leifure to take breath ; and that as foon as he quits it, all" the 
Trojans, however they had regained all their advantages, were not 
able to 1 employ Diomed fo far as to prevent his entertaining himfelf 
with Glaucus without any danger to his party. Some may think 
after all, that though we may juftify Homer, yet we cannot excnfe 
the manners of his time ; it not being natural for men with fwords 
in their hands, to dialogue together in cold blood juft before they 
engage. But not to alledge, that thefe very manners yet remain 
in thofe countries, which have not been corrupted by the commerce 
of other nations (which is a great fign of their being natural) 
what reafon can be offered, that it is more natural to fall on at firft 
fight with rage and fiercenefs, than to fpeak to an enemy before the 
encounter ? Thus far Monfieur Dacier ; and St. Evremont alks 
humoroufly, if it might not be as proper in that country for men to 
harangue before they fought, as it is in England to make fpeeches 
before they are hanged ? 

That Homer is not in general apt to make unfeafonable harangues 
(as thefe cenfurers would reprefent) may appear from that remark- 
able care he has (hewn in many places to avoid them : as when in 
the fifth book iEneas, being cured on a fudden in the middle of the 
fight, is feen with furprize by his foldiers ; he fpecifies with par- 
ticular caution, that they ajk him no quefiions honv he became cured, in 
in a time of fo much buiinefs and aftion. Again, when there is a 
neceffity in the fame book that Minerva fhould have a conference 
with Diomed i in order to engage him againft Mars (after her pro- 
hibition to him to fight with the Gods) Homer chufesatime for that • 
fpeech, juft when the hero is retired behind his chariot to take 
breath, which was the only moment that could be fpaied during 
the hurry of that whole engagement. One might produce many 
inftances of the fame kind. 
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Near as they drew, Tydides thus began. 
What art thou, boldeft of the race; of man ? 



The difcourfe of Glaucus to Diomed is feverely cenfured, not 
only oft account of the circuraftance of time and place, but like- 
wife on the fcore of the fubjeft, which is taxed as improper, and 
foreign to the end and defign of the poem. Bat the criticks who 
have made this objection, feem neither to comprehend the defign of 
die poet in general, nor the particular aim of this difcourfe. Many 
paflages in the beft ancient poets appear unaffedling at prefent, which 
probably gave the greateft delight to their firft readers, becaufe 
they were nearly interefted in what was there related* It.is very 
plain that Homer defigned this poem as a monument to the honour 
of the Greeks, who, though confiding of feveral independent focie- 
ties, were yet very national in point of glory, being ftrongly affe&ed 
with every thing that feemed to advance the honour of their common 
country, and refentful of any indignity offered to it. This difpo- 
fition was the ground of that grand alliance which is the fubjeft of 
this poem. To men fo fond of their country's glory, what could 
be more agreeable than to read a hiftory filled with wonders of a 
noble family tranfplanted from Greece into Afia ? They might here 
learn, with pleafure that the Grecian virtues did not degenerate by 
removing into diftant climes : but efpecially they muft be affefted 
with uncommon delight to find that Sarpedon and Glaucus, the 
braved of the Trojan auxiliaries, were originally Greeks. . 

Taffo in this manner has introduced an agreeable epifode, which 
(hews Clorinda the offspring of Chrifiian parents, though engaged 
in the fervice of the Infidels, Cant. xii. P. 

Ver. 149. Between both armies met, &c] It is ufual with 
Homer, before he introduces a hero, to make as it were a halt, to 
render him the more remarkable. Nothing could more prepare 
the attention and expe&ation of the reader, than this circumftance 
at the firft meeting of Diomed and Glaucus. Juft at the time when 
the mind begins to be weary with the battle, it is diverted with the 
profped of a fingle combat, which of a fudden turns to an interview 
of friendihip, and an unexpe&ed fcene of fociable virtue. The 
whole air of the converfation between thefe two heroes has fome- 
thing heroically folemn in it. P. 
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Our eyes, till now, that afped ne'er beheld, 
Where fame is reap'd amid the embattl'd field ; 
Yet far before the troops thou dar'ft appear, ijj 
And meet a lance the fierceft heroes fear* 
Unhappy they, and born of lucklefs fires, 
Who tempt our fury when Minerva fires ! 
But if from heav'n, celeftial thou defcend ; 
Know, with immortals we no more contend. i6* 



Ver, 152.] The following is a literal verfion : 
And who of mortals, nobleft chief! art thou ? 
For never in the man-ennobling fight 
•Till now Ifawthee: 

fo that our poet borrowed his beautiful metaphor from Dacier : €i 
" leplus *vaillant des hommes, qui etet vous done ? car avant ce jour jc 
" ne vous ai jamais rencontre dans les combats ou let bommes moif* 
"foment la gloirc." He again employs it below, ver. 283* and in 
the EfTay on Man, iv. n: 

Twm'd with the wreaths Parnaffian laurels yield, 

Or reap 'd in iron harvefts of the field ? 

a paflage of fupreme delicacy and grace; equalled by few, excelled 
by none. 

Ver. 158.] Homer fays nothing here about Minerva; but our 
poet wanted a fupplement of fenfe for the verfe, and he borrowed 
it from Chapman : 

. — they have bene evermore 

Sonnes of unhappie parents borne, that came within the, 
length 

Of this Minerva-guided lance. 
He might have written, perhaps, not inelegantly* 

Unhappy he, and of a lucklefs fire 9 

Who tempts the fury of our martial fire. 

Ver. 159. But if from heav'n, &c] A quick change of mind 
from the greateft impiety to as great fuperftition, is ficqttutl/: 
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Not long Lycurgus view*d the golden light, 
That daririgman who mix'd with Gods in fight, 
Bacchus, and Bacchus' votaries, he drove, 
With brandifti'd fteel fromNyfla's facred grove: 
Their confecrated fpears lay fcatter'd round, 165 
With curling vines and twifted ivy bound ; 



obfervable in meft who having been guilty of the moil heinous 
crimes without any remorfe, on the fudden are filled with doubts 
And fcrupies about the mod lawful or indifferent aftions. This 
feems the pfefenf cafe of Diomed, who having knowingly wounded 
and infulted the deities, is now afraid to engage the fir ft man he 
meets, left perhaps a God might be concealed in that fhape. This 
difpofition of Diomed produces the queftion he puts to Glaucusi 
which without this confideration will appear impertinent; and fo, 
naturally occafions that agreeable epifode of Bellerophon, which 
Glaucus relates in anfwer to Diomed. P. 

Ven 160.] The original has no allufion to the former contefh 
of Diomed with the gods, Venus and Mars ; but Chapman has : 

— — = — no more with any god 

Will I change lances. 

And this interview of Glaucus and Diomed always appeared to mc 
uncommonly in te re (ling and meritorious. 

Ver. 161. Not long Lycurgus, &c] What Dionted here fays is 
tie effect of remorfe, as if he had exceeded the comm.ffion of 
Pallas in encountering with the Gods, and dreaded the confe- 
rences of proceeding too far. At leaft he had no fach comraif* 
fion now, and befides, was no longer capable of diftinguifhingthem 
from men (a faculty (he had given him in the foregoing book :) he 
therefore mentions this ftory of Lycurgus as an example that fuf. 
ficed to terrify him from fo rafh an undertaking. The ground of 
the fable they fay is this : Lycurgus caufed mod of the vines of his 
.country to be rooted up, fo that his fubjecls were obliged to mix it . 
with water, when it was lefs plentiful : hence it was feigned that 
Thetis received Bacchus into hef bofom. P. 

VOL. II. U 
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While Bacchus headlong fought the briny flood* 
And Thetis' arms receiv'd the trembling Gad. 
Nor fail *d the crime th 3 immortals wrath to move. 
(TV immortals bleft with endlefs eafeabove) 170 
DeprivM of fight by their avenging doom, 
ChearlefshebreathM,andwanderMinthegloom: 
Then funk unpity'd to the dire abodes, 
A wretch accurft, and hated by the Gods ! 
I brave not heav'n : but if the fruits of earth 175 
Suftain thy life, and human be thy birth; 
Bold as thou art, too prodigal of breath, 
Approach, and enter the dark gates of death. 



Vcr. 1 67.] Ogilby is good, and was confolted by our poet i 
The God affrighted div'd beneath the waves, 
Whom, trembling, Thetis, in her lap receives. 

Ver. 1 68.] He (hould have followed his author and Ogilby: 
And Thetis' lap receiv'd the trembling god* 
And in the fame manner Chapman : 

■ Thetis there, in her bright bo/otne took 

The flying deitie. 
Ver. 170. Immortals bleft with endlefs ea/e.] Though Dacier'i 
and mod of the verfions take no notice of the epithets ttfed in this 
place, ©••« fuk £««Ti«, Dii facile feu beat} <vrvtntes ; the tranflator 
thought it a beauty which he could not but endeavour to preienre* 
Milton feems to have had this in his eye in his fecond book ; 
— — — Thou wilt bring me foon 
To that new world of light and blifs, among 
The Gods <who live at eafe ■ P^ 

Ver. 175.] Our poet had his eye on Chapman, who is not 
inelegant : 

1 but if the fruits of earth 
Mourifh thy bodie, and thy life be of our human birth 9 



What, or from whence I am, or who my fire, 
(Reply'd the chief) can Tydeus'fon enquire ? 189 
Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now with'ring pn the 
ground; 



Come neare, that thou maid foone arrive on that life- 
bounding (hore, 

To which I fee thee hoife fuch fails. 
And Ogilby is fuperiour to our poet on this occafion both ill brevity 
and neatnefs : 

But, if thou mortal be, and bread thy food. 

Draw near ; arid (lain this javelin with thy blood* 

Ver. 178. Approach, ana* enter the dark gates of death*] This 
haughty air which Homer gives his heroes was doubtlefs a copy of 
the manners and hyperbolical fpeeches pf thofe times. Thus Goliah 
to David, i. Sam. ch. xvii. Approach* and I will give thy flejb to 
the fowls of the air and the heafis of thefeld* The Orientals fpeak 
the fame language to this. day. P» 

Ver. 179.] I would baniih an impropriety, and adhere more 
clofely to the original by thefe eorrc&ions : 

Then Glaucus : What tny race, or who my fire, 
- Canft thou, illufirious Tydeus' fon, enquire? 

Ver. 1 8 1 . Like leaves on trees J] There is a noble gravity in the 
beginning of this fpeech of Glaucus, according to the true ftyle of 
antiquity, Few and evil are our days* This beautiful thought of 
our author, whereby the race of men are compared to the leaves of 
trees, is celebrated by Simonides in a fine fragment extant in Sto- 
baeus. The fame thought may be found in Ecclefiafticus, ch. xiv. 
ver. 18* almoft in the fame words; As of the green leaves on a thick 
tree* /me fall, and fame grow} fo in the generation of flejh and 
blood, one cometh to an end, and another is horn. 

The reader, who has feen fo many paflages imitated from Ho* 
«cr by Succeeding poets, will no doubt be pleafed to fee one of an 
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Another race the following fpring fupplies ; 
They fall fucceffive, and fucceffive rife: 
So generations in their courfe decay ; 185 

So flourifh thefe, when thofe are paft away. 
But if thou ftill perfift to fearch my birth, 
Then hear a tale that fills the fpacious earth. 



ancient poet which Homer has here imitated : this is a fragment 
of Mufaeus preferved by Clemens Alexandrinus in his Stromata, 
lib. vi. 

'&{ $* ctvTQte, »£ tyuXXtc (post £«Atfp©* upVpet, 
AAAft i*i* it fjtitM'yri* ewo$6im, uXXic Pi <fun 3 
*&$ J£ x) wBpuTFX ymn >£ QvXXoi i\fotrti m 

Though this comparifon be juftly admired for its beauty in this 
obvious application to the morality and fucceffion of human life, 
it feems however defigned by the poet, in this place, as a proper 
emblem of the tranfitory ftate, not of men, but of families; which 
being by their misfortunes or follies fallen and decayed, do again 
in a happier feafon revive and flourifh in the fame and virtue of 
their pofterity : in this fenfe it is a direft anfwer to what Diomed 
had aiked, as well as a proper preface to what Glaucus relates of 
his own family, which having been extinct in Corinth, had reco- 
vered new life in Lycia.. P, 

Ver. 1 83.] Travers is beautiful at this place : 
But foon an infant race adorns the trees, 
A race fucceeding with the vernal breeze. 
Thus age with quick transition glides away, 
And the fons flourilh as their fires decay. 

Ver. 185.] Literally, 

The race of man thus fprings, and thus decays : 
fo that our author took the colour of his expreffion from Dacier: 
«* II en eft de meme des hommes; une generation pa]Je> et une autre 
"feurit" And both had in view the paflage of Ecclcfiafticus, 
quoted from Dacier by our tranflator. 

Ver. 188.] " And many men know it," fays Homer: bat 
the French tranflator, " Elle eft affez connue de tout It mondt" 
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A city Hands on Argos* utmoft bound, 
(Argos the fair for warlike Heeds renown M) 190 
Molian Sifyphus, with wifdom bleft, 
Ifi ancient time the happy wall pofleft, 
Then callM Ephyre: Glaucus was his fon; 
Great Glaucus, father of Bellerophon, 
Who o'er the fons of men in beauty lhinM, 195 
Lov'd for that valour which preferves mankind. 



?"Ver. 193. Then calVd Ephyre •.] It was the fame which was 
afterwards called Corinth, and had that name in Homer's time, 
as appears from his catalogue, ver. 77. P. 

Pope follows Chapman in the wrong quantity of Ephyre : Hob- 
bes and Ogilby are right. And Travers in this paffagc, whom. I 
correct only in one word, is, in my judgement, at leaft equal to 
our poet ; 

Know, that in Ephyre, whofe tow'r afcends 
Whcrejieed~famd Argos to the main extends, 
Liv'd Sifyphus, the wifeft of mankind, 
Sprung from the ftormy fov'reign of the wind : 
He fire of Glaucus was; from Glaucus came 
Bellerophon, a youth of fpotlefs fame; 
Grac'd by the Gods with beauty's faireft charms, 
And lov'd by men for worthy deeds in arms, 

Ver, 196. Lov'd for that valour which preserves mankind.] This 
diftinclion of true valour, which has the good of mankind for its 
end, in oppoiltion to the valour of tyrants or opprcflbrs, is beauti- 
fully hinted by Homer in the epithet fptrfw, amiable valour. Such 
was that of Bellerophon, who freed the land from monfters, and 
creatures deftru&ive to his fpecies. It is applied to this young 
hero with particular judgment and propriety, if we confLier the 
innocence and gentlenefs of his manners appearing from the follow- 
ing (lory, which every one will obferve has a great refemblance 
with that of Jofeph in the fcriptures, P. 

v 3 
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Then mighty Pr&tus Afgos* fceptres fwayM, 
Whofe hard commands Bellefophon obey'd* 
With direful jealoufy the monarch rag'd, 19$ 
And the brave prince in num'rous toils engag'd. 
For him Antsea burn'd with lawlefs flame, 
And ftrove to tempt him from the paths of 

fame: 
In vain ihe tempted the relentlefs youth, 
Endu'd with wifdom, facred fear, and truth. 
Fir'd at his fcorn the queen to Praetus fled, 105 
And begg'd revenge for her infulted bed : 
Incens'd he heard, refolving on his fate; 
But hofpitable laws reftrainM his hate: 



His original fays only, lamely fortitude* Nothing can exceed 
the felicity of this line, in my opinion ; characleriftic of true 
heroifm. 

Ver. 199.] This is not from Homer, but Dacier; « Ponffc 
" par les aiguillons d'une affreufe jaloufie" 

Ver. 202.] Rhyme more than propriety feems to be confulted 
in the word fame. Thus ? 

^ox/air Antaea, fird with lawlefs love, 

To tempt him from the paths of virtue ftrove. 

Ver. 204.] This line is unpleafantly lengthened out from a 
fimple expreffion of the original. Upon the whole, I prefer T«k 
vers' verfion of this part : 

The queen enamour'd with his lovely face, 

Strove to feduce him to her lewd embrace : ' 

But, when his virtuous wifdom fcorn'd her 'flame, 

To Proetus then complain'd the treach'rous dame. 

Ver. 208.] There is nothing about bofpitality either in hi* 
author or the nature of the cafe : and the animation of the original 
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To Lycia the devoted youth he fent, ' 309 

With tablets feal'd, that told his dire intent. 
Now bleft by ev'ry pow'r who guards the 

good, 
The chief arrivM at Xanthus* filver flood: 
There Lycia 's monarch paid him honours due, 
Nine days he feafted, and nine bulls he 

flew. 



n loft, by the fuppreffion of Antsea't fpeech. Thus Ogilby, fome- 
what corrected : 

When U> the king a well-concerted fie 

She, weeping told: Dear Practus, either die, 

Or elfe Bellerbphon that traitor kill, 

Who dared attempt my honour 'gainft my will. 

Vcr. 209.] A circumftance, which fhould not have been fup* 
preffed, our poet might have contrived to introduce with much 
more dexterity than in the following manner ; 

So, to Antra's Lycian father fent, 

With tablets feaPd the youth devoted went. 

Ver. 211.] This refembles Dacier's vcrfion; '* Sous la con- 
« duite des dieux toujours protecleurs de V innocence et de la fagefle;'' 
for Homer had only faid, 

Beneath th' aufpicious guidance of the godf, 

Ver. 214.] Chapman has, 

Nine dies he feafted him, and kild, an oxe in every day ; 

and Ogilby: 

And nine days treating him, he flew nine fleers; 

from the beginning and end of which lines our tranflator has'Con* 
ftru&ed his elegant verfe. 
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Put when the tenth bright morning orient 

glow'd, 215 

The faithful youth his monarch's mandate 

(how'd: 
The fatal tablets, till that inftant feaPd, 
The deathful fecret to the king reveal *d. 
Firft, dire Chimaera's conqueft was enjoin *d r 
A mingled monfter, of no mortal kind; 220 



Vcr. 2 1 6. The faithful youth bis monarch's mandate Jbo*w*dJ\ 
Plutarch much commends the virtue of Bellerophon* who faithfully 
carried thofe letters he might fo juftly fufpett of ill confeqnence to 
him : the paflage is in his difcourfe of curiofitj, and worth tran- 
fcribing. « c A man of curiofity is void of all faith, and it is better 
" to truft letters or any important fecrcts to fervants, than to friendt 
" and familiars of an inquifitive temper, Bellerophon, when he 
" carried letters that ordered his own deftru&ion, did not unfeal 
" them, but forbore touching the king's difpatches with the fame 
" continence, as he had refrained from injuring his bed ; for 
" curiofity is an incontinence as well as adultery." P v 

1 Ver. 21 9. Firft dire Chimera.] Chimaera was feigned to have 
the head of a lion breathing flames, the body of a goat, and the 
tail of a dragon ; becaufe the mountain of that name in Lycia had 
a vulcano on its top, and nourifhed lions ; the middle part afforded 
pafture for goats, and the bottom was infefted with ferpents. Bel? 
lerophon deftroying thefe, and rendering the mountain habitable; 
was faid to have conquered Chimaera. He calls this monfter €>**•» 
yivct, in the manner of the Hebrews, who gave to any thing yaft 
or extraordinary the appellative of divine. So the Ffalmift fays, 
The mountains of God, &c. P. 

Ver. 220.] Travers keeps more clofcly to his author, and with 
a flight caftigation might be made preferable here to our poet : 
In this huge monfter of no mortal race, 
A goat's Jhaggd body and a lion's face, 
With a fell dragon's forky tail confpire : 
Her glowing mftrils breath* d in ilafts of fire, 
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Behind, a dragon's fiery tail was fpread; 
A goat's rough body bore a lion's head; 
Her pitchy noftrils flaky flames expire; 
Her gaping throat emits infernal fire. 

This peft he flaughter'd (for he read the fkies f 
And trufted heavVs informing prodigies) tzS 
Then met in arms the Solymaean crew, 
(Fierceft of men) and thofe the warriour flew. 



Ver. 223..] This couplet is framed from one verfe of his 
original: 

She breath *d the dreadful ftrength of burning fire: 

and he feems to have trodden in the fteps of Dacier: €t Dc fa 
** gueule beante elle jettoit des tourbillons dejtammes et de feux*" 

Ver. 227. The Solymaan crew,'] Thefe Solymi were an ancient 
nation inhabiting the mountainous parts of Afia Minor, between 
Lyfia and Pifidia. Pliny mentions them as an inftance of a people 
to entirely deftroyed, that no footfteps of them remained in his 
time. Some authors both ancient and modem, from a refemblance 
in found to the Latin name of Jerufalcm, have confounded them 
with the Jews. Tacitus, fpeaking of the various opinions con- 
cerning the origin of the Jewifti nation, has thefe words : Clara 
alii tradunt Jud&orum initia, Solymos car minibus Homeri celebratam 
gent em y condit<e urbi Hierofolymam nomen }fuofeciffe* Hift. lib. vi. P. 

Ver. 228.] The hand of our poet has not preferred a lively 
ftroke of his author, but rddely exhibited by Chapman and Ogilby. 
Thus it appears in Mr. Cowper: 

— ■ . with whom he waged, 
In his account, the fierceft of his wars. 

But it may not be amifs to produce Ogilby : 

This victory, he faid, was dearly bought : 
land Chapman : 

■ ' ■ when (he himfelfe would fay 

Reporting it) he enter'd on a palling vigorous fight. 
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Next the bold Amazon's whole force defy'd j 
And conquer'd ftill* forheav'n was on his fide, 230 

Nor ended here his toils : his Lycian foes 
At his return, a treacherous ambufh rofe, 
With leveird fpears along the winding fliote; 
Thert fell they breathless, and return 'd no more. 

At length the monarch with repentant grief 
Confefs'd the Gods, and God-defcended chief j 
His daughter gave, the ftranger to detain, 237 
With half the honours of his ample reign : 
The Lycians grant a chofen fpace of ground, 
With woods j with vineyards, and with har- 
veils crown'd, 240 



Ver. 239, Tie Lycians grant a chofen fpace of gr&und.] It ' 
iiftial in the ancient times, upon any fignal piece of fervice per- 
formed by the kings or great men, to have a portion of land decreed 
by the publick as a reward to them. Thus when Sarpedon in the 
twelfth book incites Glaucus to behave himfelf valiantly, he pats 
him in mind of thefe pofleflions granted by his countrymen, 

TXttvKi , rln$% r&t rtli pi [Atria f&MMrtt— ~&C 

In the fame manner in the ninth book of Virgil, Nifus is promifcd 
by Afcanius the fields which were poffefled by Latinus, as a reward 
for the fervice he undertook, 

•• Campi quod rex habet ipfe Latinus." 

Chapman has an interpolation in this place, to tell us that this Jreld 
was afterwards called by the Lycians, The field of wand* rings, from 
the wanderings and diftra&ions of Bellerophon in the latter part of 
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Thete long the chief his happy lot poffefs'd, 
With twb btfave fons and onfe fair daughter 

blefs'd; 
(Fair ev'n in heav'nty eyes ; her fruitful love 
Crown'd with Sarpedon's birth th* embrace of 

Jove) 
But when at laft, diftrafted in his mind, 34$ 
Forfook by heav'n, forfaking human kind, 



his life. But they were not thcfc fields that were called 'AAfoi, 
but thofe upon which he fell from the horfe Pegafus, when he 
endeavoured (as the fable has it) to mount to heaven. P. * 

Ver. 245. But when at laft, &c] The fame criticks who.have 
taxed Homer for being too tedious in this ftbry of Bellerophon, 
have cenfured him for omitting to relate the particular oftence which 
had raifed the anger of the Gods againft * man formerly fo highly 
favoured by them : but this relation coming from the mouth of hit 
grandfon, it is with great decorum and propriety he pafles over in 
filence thofe crimes of his anceftor, which had provoked the divine 
vengeance againft him. Milton has interwoven his ftory with what 
Homer here relates of Bellerophon ; 

Left from this flying deed unrein'd (as once 
Bellerophon, though from a lower clime) 
Dismounted on the Aleian field I fall, 
Erroneous there to wander and forlorn. 

Parad. Loft, B. vii. 

Tully in his third book of Tufculan Queftions, having obferved 
that perfons opprefled with woe naturally feek folitude, inftances 
this example of Bellerophon, and gives us his tranflation of two 
of thefe lines : 

u Qui mifer in campis mcerens errabat Aleis, 

€€ Ipfe fuum cor edens, hominum veftigia vitans." P. 

Y*wd words, one ungrammatical and one impertinent, mould bd 
expelled from this noble paffage; but I am much more perfuaded on 
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Wide o'er th* Aleian field he chofe to ftray, 
A long, forlorn, uncomfortable way ! 
Woes heap'd on woes confum'd his wafted heart ; 
His beauteous daughter fell by Phoebe's dart j 250 
His eldeft-born by raging Mars was flain,. 
In combat on the Solymaean plain. 
Hippolochus furviv'd; from him I came, 
The honour'd author of my birth and name; 
By his decree I fought the Trojan town, 355 
By his inftrudlions learn to win renown, 



all thefe occasions, of the reftitude of the criticifm, than the fue* 
cefs of the amendment: 

By Heav'n at length (diflra&ed in his mind) 

Forfake*, and forfaking human kind, 

Wide o'er th* Aleian field alone hs frays, 

Through long, forlorn, uncomfortable nvajs. 

Nor is the next verfe of the original reprefented in that force and 
beauty, which our poet was fo capable of conferring. Thus ? 

Here nuhilfi the tooth of tvoe confumed his heart. 
Thus Chapman, in a pleafing ftrain of antique fimplicity : 

. ■ and for this he wander'd evermore 

Alone through his Aleian field, and fed upon the core 

Of his fad bofome. 

Ogilby has a beautiful line to our purpofe in the fourth jEneid : 
Of toyl forgetful, and heart-eating care, 

Ver. 255.] It were unreafonable to exped from any tranfla- 
tion an equality to the original in this place, and efpecially to that 
divine verfe, which every youth mould engrave upon his heart: 

UiiV UQKTTtViUI XCCt OTTK^OV tfJUfitiVCU tt^XW. 

To ftrive in virtue to excell my peers : 
a maxim, imbibed by the writer of this note with fuch efrec"t, 
even to the marrow of his foul (to ufe a bold expreffion of Euripides) 
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To Hand the firft in worth as in command, 
To add new honours to my native land, 
Before my eyes my mighty fires to place, 
And emulate the glories of our race. 260 

He fpoke, and tranfport fill'd Tydides* heart; 
In earth the gen'rous warriour fix'd his dart, 
Then friendly > thus, the Lycian Prince addreft: 
Welcome, my brave hereditary gueft ! 
Thus ever let us meet, with kind embrace, 265 
Nor ftain the facred friendfhip of our race. 
Know, chief, our grandfires have been guefts 

of old; 
Oeneus the ftrong, Bellerophon the bold : 



that, would Genius and Fortune have confpired in his favour, ht 
had owned no fuperiour in literary accomplilhments : but circum- 
ftances were unfavourable, and Nature infufed a large portion 
of cold blood about his heart. 

Upon the whole I like Travers in preference to Pope on this 
occafion : 

To Troy with this command infpir'd I came : 
Be thine, my fon, in arms the foremoft name; 
Nor to reproach the braveft race expofe, 
That e'er from Ephyre or Lycia rofe. 
Thefe were my fires, and I exult to fee 
A line fo glorious that extends in me. 
Ver. 260.] Two lines of his author are here fuppreffed, to 
the following purport : 

Who Ephyre, and broad Lycia nobly grac'd. 
Such is my race, and fuch the blood I boaft! 
Ver. 265.] This couplet is an interpolation of the tranflator, 
Ver. 267. Our grandfires have been guefts of old.] The laws of 
hofpitality were anciently held in £reat veneration. The friendfhip 
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Our ancient feat his honour'd prefencegrac'd, 
Where twenty days in genial rites he paftVJ. »7t 
The parting heroes mutual prefents left; 
A golden goblet was thy grandfire's gift; 
Oeneus a belt of matchlefs work beftow'd, 
That rich with Tyrian dye refulgent glow'd* 



contracted hereby wti fo facfed, that they preferred it to all the; 
bands of confanguinity and alliance, and accounted it obligatory 
even to the third and fourth generation. We have feen in the fore* 
going ftory of Belkrophon, that Preetus, a prince under t|ie fpj> 
pofition of being injured in the higheft degree, is yet afraid to 
revenge himfelf upon the criminal on this account : he is forced tor 
fend him into Lycia rather than be guilty of a breach of this law 
in his own country. And the king of Lycia having entertained the" 
(hanger before he unfealed the letters, puts him upon expeditions 
abroad, in which he might be deftroyed, rather than at his court* 
We here feeDiomed and Glaucus agreeing not to be enemies during 
the whole courfe of a war, only becaufe their grandfathers had 
been mutual guefts. And we afterwards find Teucer engaged with 
the Greeks on this account againft the Trojans, though he himfelf 
was of Trojan extraction, the nephew of Priam by the mother's 
fide, and coufin german of Hector, whofe life he purfues with the) 
utmoft violence. They preferred in their families the prefents, 
which had been made on thefe occafions ; as obliged to tranfmit to 
their children the memorials of this right of hofpitality. Eu- 
ftathius. P. 



ThusOgilby: 

Oeneus, my noble grandfire, did of old 
Feaft twenty daies Bellerophon the bold. 



Ver. 269.] The rhymes here are imperfect, and were fupplied 
by Ogilby. The next couplet labours with a firoilar defect ; and 
other parts of this fpeech are not elaborated with the euftomary 
elegance of our great poetical artificer. I 
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(Thi« from his pledge I learn '4, which fefely 
ftor'd 375 

Among my treafures, ftill adorns my boards 
For Tydeus left me young, when Thebes wall 
Beheld the fons of Greece untimely fall.) 
Mindful of this, in, friendfhip let us join; 1 
If heav'n our fteps to foreign lands incline, 280 > 
My gueft in Argos thou, and I in Lycia thine.} 
Enough of Trojans to this lance fhall yield, 
In the full harveft of yon* ample field; 
Enough of Greeks fhall dye thy fpear with gore; 
But thou and Diomed be foes no more. * 285 
Now change we arms, and prove to either hoft 
We guard the friendfhip of the line we boaft. 
Thus having faid, the gallant chiefs alight, 
Their hands they join, their mutual faith they 
plight; 289 

BraveGlaucus then each narrow thought refign'd , 
(Jove warm'd hisbofom arid erUarg'd his mind :) 



Vcr. 283.] Thus Hopkins, inDryden's Mifcellanies, iii. 184: 

Give them the dear-bought wealth their wars can yield* 
With all the bloody harveft of the field. 

Ver. 291. Jove warm' d bis bo/om and enlarg'd bis mind.] The 
words in the original are itftero <ppiw$, which may equally be 
interpreted, be took away bis fenfe y or be elevated bis mind. The 
former being a reflection upon Glaucus's prudence, for making fo 
unequal an exchange, the latter a praife of the magnanimity and 
generofity which induced him to it. Porphyry contend! for its 
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For DiomecTs brafs arms, of mean device, 
For which nine oxen paid, (a vulgar price) 
He gave his own, df gold divinely wrought, 294 
A hundred beeves the fhining purchafe bought. 
Meantime the guardian of the Trojan ftate, 
Great Hedtor, enter'd at the Scaean gate. 
Beneath the beech- tree's confecrated fhades, 
The Trojan matrons and the Trojan maids 295} 



being underftood in this laft way, and Euftathius, Monficur and 
Madam Dacier arc of the fame opinion. Notwithftanding it is 
certain that Homer ufes the fame words in the contrary fenfe in the 
feventeenth Iliad, ver. 470. of the original, and in theTiineteenth, 
ver. 137. And it is an obvious remark, that the interpretation of 
Porphyry as much difhonours Diomed who propofed this exchange* 
as it does honour to Glaucus. for confenting to it. However, I 
have followed it, if not as the jufter, as the mod: heroic fenfe, and 
as it has the nobler air in poetry. P* 

His predeceffors Chapman and Ogilby, as well as Dacier, adopted 
the fame interpretation, which is ftrenuoufly contended for by other 
ancients befidcs Euftathius and Porphyry. I wi(h their attempts 
were more convincing ! The former French tranflator renders : 
•' Jupiter ofta a Glaucus la prudence." Thus Ogilby ; 

Here Jove /Wtfr^Villuftrious Glaucus mind. 

Ver. 295. A hundred beeves J\ I wonder the curious have not 
remarked from this place, that the proportion of the value of gold 
to brafs in the time of the Trojan war, was but as an hundred to 
nine ; allowing thefe armours of equal weight : which as they 
belonged to men of equal ftrength, is a reafonable fuppofition. As 
to this manner of computing the value of the armour by beeves or 
oxen, it might be either becaufe the money was anciently (tamped 
with thofe figures, or, (which is moil probable in this placej be-* 
caufe in thofe times they generally purchafed by exchange of com- 
modities, as we fee by a pafiage near the end of the feventh book. P, 
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Around him flock'd, all pfe&'d with piotis care 
For hufbands, brothers, foiis, engag'din war. 
He bids the train in long prodeffion go, 
And feek thfeGods, t' avert th' impending woe. 
And now to Priam's ftately courts he came, 304 
RaisM on arch'd columns of ftupendous frame; 
O'er thefe a rangfe of marble ftru&ure ruhs, 
The rich pavilions of his fifty fons, 
In fifty chambers lodg'd: and rooms of ftate 
Oppos'd to thofe, where Priam's daughters fat: 
Twelve domes for them and their lov'd fpoufes 
(hone, 310 

Of equal beauty, and of polifhM ftohe. 
Hither great Hettor pafs'd, nor pafs'd unfeen 
Of royal Hecuba, his mother queen. 
(With her Laodice, whofe beauteous face 314 
Surpafs'd the nymphs of Troy's illuftrious race) 
Long in a ftrid: embrace fhe held her fon, 
And prefs'd his hand, and tender thus begun. 



Ver. 306.] For this ingenious turn he might owe fome obliga- 
tion to Chapman's verfion : 

To Priam's goodly builded court, which round about 

was name 
With walking porches. 
Ver. 307.] Thus Dacier : " II y aroit & V entree cinquante 
beaux pavilions." 
. Ver. 317.] Our poet fmoothes the coarfenefs of Chapman : 
The queene grift hard her He&or's hand, 
vot. it. X 
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O He&or ! fay, what great occafion calls 
My fon from fight, when Greece furrounds 
our walls ? 319 

Com 'ft thou to fupplicate th* almighty pow*r, 
With lifted hands from Ilion's lofty tow'r? 
Stay, till I bring the cup with Bacchus crown'd,} 
In Jove's high name, to fprinkle on the ground, > 
And pay due vows to all the Gods around. 324J 
Then with a plenteous draught refrefh thy foul, 
And draw new fpirits from the gen'rous bowl; 
Spent as thou art with long laborious fight, 
The brave defender of thy country's right. 

Far hence be Bacchus'gifts (the chief rejoin'd:)} 
Inflaming wine, pernicious to mankind, 330 V 
Unnerves the limbs, and dulls the noble mind, j 



Ver. 318.] He has not cxprefled the fenfe of his author. 
Thus? 

Say, from the battle what my Heclor calls t 
Prevail thefe hated Greeks , and threat our walls ? 

Ver. 319.] Homer fays only, 
Around the city fighting : 
but Ogilby : 

Will thefe accurfed Greeks our walls affail ? 
Ver. 325.] Compare Ogilby, quoted below under ver. 331. 

Ver. 329. Far hence he Bacchus* gifts-*— Inflaming wine*] 
This maxim of Hector's concerning wine, has a great deal of truth 
in it. It is a vulgar miftake to imagine the ufe of wine either 
raifes the fpirits, or encreafes ftrength. The beft phyficians agree 
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Let chiefs abftain, and fpare the facred juice 

To fprinkle to the Gods, its better ufe. 

By me th&t holy office were profan'd ; 

111 fits it me, with human gore diftain'd, 33s 



with Homer in this point; whatever our modern foldiers may 
objed to this old heroic regimen. One may take notice that Sampfon 
as well as He&or was a water-drinker ; for he was a Nazarite by 
vow, and as fuch was forbid the ufe of wine. To which Milton 
alludes in Sampfon Agoniftes : 

Where-ever fountain or frefh current flow'd 
Againft the eaftern ray, tranilucent, pure, 
With touch aBthereal of heavVs fiery rod : 
- 1 drank from the clear milky juice, allaying 
Thirft, and refrefh'd : nor envy'd them the grape, 
Whofe heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes. P. 

Ver. 331.] In this interpolation our poet, I prefume, had an 
eye towards Ogilby's tranflation : 

Mother, no wine, left the deceitful bowl 
Unnerve my ftrength, and fiupefie my foul. 

Ver, 332.] We have too much addition and prolixity here. 
Thdcfour lines would have been better included in t<wo : 

By me divine libations were profan'd, 

In fields of death with human gore diftain'd. 

Ogilby is very good ; and, with trivial correction, very faithful : 

Nor may thefe hands, defiPd with blood and gore, 
Pay due libations, nor great Jove implore. 

Ver. 335. Ill fits it me, <with human gore diftairid, &c] The 
cuftom which prohibits perfons polluted with blood to perform any 
offices of divine worflrip before they were purified, is fo ancient 
and univerfal, that it may in fome fort be efteemed a precept of 
natural religion, tending to infpire an uncommon dread and religious 
horrour of blood. There is a fine paflage in Euripides, where 
Iphigenia argues how impoflible it is that human facrifices mould be 
acceptable to the Gods, fince they do not permit any defiled with 

x 2 
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To the pure fkies thefe horrid hands to ratfe, 
Or offer heavVs great Sire, polluted praifp. 
You, with your matrons, go! a fpotlefs train, 
And burn rich odours in Minerva's fane. 
The largeft mantle your full wardrobes hold, 340 
Moft priz'd for art, and laboured o'er with gqld, 
Before the Goddefs* honoured knees be fpread, 
And twelve young heifers to her altar led. 
So may the pow'r, aton'd by fervent pray'r, 
Our wives, our infants, and our city fpare, 345 
And far avert Tydides' waftful ire, 
Who mows whole troops, and makes all Troy 

retire. 
Be this, O mother, your religious care; 
I go to roufe foft Paris to the war: 



blood, or even polluted with the touch of a dead body, to come 
near their altars. Iphig. in Tauris, ver. 380. Virgil makes his 
&neas fay the fame thing Heclor does here : 

" Me bello £ tanto digreflum & caede recenti 

t€ Attreclare nefas, donee me flumine vivo 

" Abluero." P. 

Ver. 338.] He profited by Ogilby : 

But go you ftraight, attended with a train 
Of pious matrons 9 to Minerva's fane. 

Ver. 343.] Homer mentions only a *vonv of this facrifice % said 
not the actual performance at this time: an incongruity, which 
might be fuppofed not to attend this paiTage before at verfe 116 
of this translation, on account of the phrafe offer d <vonn$ in ver. 

112. 
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If yet, not loft to atf the fenfe of fhame, 350 
The recreant warrrotir hear the voice of fame. 
Oh would kmd earth the hateful wretch embrace, 
That peft of Troy, that ruin of our race ! 
Deep to the dark abyfs might he defcend, 
Troy yet (hould flour ifli, aiid my forrows end. 355 

This heard, fhe gave corftmand; and fum- 
mon'd cattie 
Each nobte matron, and illuftrious dame. 

The Phrygian queen to her rich wardrobe went, 
Where treafur'd odours breath'd a coftly fcent. 
There lay the veftures of no vulgar art, 360 
Sidonian maids embroider'd ev'ry part, 
Whom from foft Sidon youthful Paris bore, 
With Heleirtouching on the Tyrian fhore. 



Vcr. 354.] Thus Ogilby : 

Could I but fee his foul to (hades defcend> 
I fhould find eafe, and all my /arrows end. 

Ver. 361. Sidonian maids.] Didlys Cretenfis, lib. i. acquaints 
us that Paris returned not direclly to Troy after the rape of Helen, 
but fetched a compafs, probably to avoid purfuit. He touched at 
Sidon, where he furprifed the king of Phoenicia by night, and 
carried off many of his treafures and captives, among which 
probably were thefe Sidonian women. The author of the ancient 
poem of the Cypriacks fay, he failed from Sparta to Troy in the 
(pace of three days : from which paflage Herodotus concludes that 
poem was not Homer's. We find in the fcriptures, that Tyre and 
Sidon were famous for works in gold, embroidery, &c. and for 
whatever regarded magnificence and luxury. P, 

*3 
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Here as the queen revolv'd with careful eyes 
The various textures and the various dyes, 365 
She chofe a veil that fhone fuperior far, 
And glow'd refulgent as the morning ftar. 
Herfelf with this the long proceffion leads ; 
The train majeftically flow proceeds. 
Soon as to Ilion's topmoft tow'r they come, 37© 
And awful reach the high Palladian dome, 
Antenor's confort, fair Theano, waits 
As Pallas' prieftefs, and unbars the gates. 
With hands uplifted and imploring eyes, 
They fill the dome with fupplicating cries. 375 



Vcr. 364.] Our poet has not acquitted himfelf with a felicity 
which rarely fails him in pafTages of this complexion. The fol- 
lowing effort is faithful : 

From thefe for Pallas one (he chofe, of all 
In variegated beauties* firft, and fize;. 
Bright as a ftar it fhone, and lowed lay. 
Ver. 367.] Horace has imitated this paflage in ihejirft ode of 
his third book: 

Nee purpurarum Jidere clartor 
Delenit ufus : 

Nor purple, brighter than a flar. 
Ver, 374. With hands uplifted.] The only gefture defcribed by 
Homer, as ufed by the ancients in the invocation of the Gods, is 
the lifting up of their hands to heaven. Virgil frequently alludes 
to this praclice ; particularly in the fecond book there is a pannage, 
the beauty of which is much raifed by this consideration : 
" Ecce trahebatur patfis Priamei'a virgo 
u Crinibus, a templo, Caflandra, adytifque Minerva?, 
" Ad ccelum tendens ardentia lumina fruftra, 
" Lumina! nam teneras arcebant vincula/0/nrax." P 
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The prieftefs then the fhining veil difplays, 
Plac'd on Minerva's knees, and thus fhe prays. 

Oh awful Goddefs! ever-dreadful maid, 
Troy's ftrong defence, unconquer'd Pallas, aid! 



Ver. 378. Oh awful Goddefs! Sec] This proceffion of the 
Trojan matrons to the temple of Minerva, with their offering, and 
the ceremonies ; though it be a paffage fome moderns have criticifed 
upon, feems to have particularly pleafed Virgil. For he has not 
only introduced it among the figures in the pi&ure at Carthage, 
JEn. i. ver. 483. 

" Interea ad templum non sequa Palladis ibant 
" Crinibus Iliades paffis, peplumque ferebant 
" Suppliciter trifles ; & tunfis peftora palmis. 
" Diva fob fixos oculos averfa tenebat." 

But he has again copied it in the eleventh book, where the Latian 
dames make the fame proceffion upon the approach of <A£neas to 
their city. The prayer to the Goddefs is tranflated almoft word 
for word : ver. 483 : 

" Armipotens belli praefes, Tritonia virgo, 

" Frange manu telum Phrygii praedonis, & ipfum 

" Pronum fterne folp, portifque effunde fub altis." 

This prayer in the Latin poet feems introduced with lefs propriety, 
fince Pallas appears no where interefted in the conduct of affairs 
through the whole jEneid. The firft line of the Greek here is 
tranflated more literally than the former verfions ; ipt*-«r™A*, X* 
$ta*f. I take the firft epithet to allude to Minerva's being par- 
ticular prote&refs of Troy by means of the Palladium, and not 
(as Mr. Hobbes understands it) the prote&refs of all cities in 
general. P. 

Ogilby's verfion gives fo true a reprefentation of the original, 
that the reader will not be difpleafed with it here. I fcarcely 
change a word : 

Guardian of Troy, chaft Pallas hear our prayer : 
Break, greateft Goddefs, flern Tydides' fpear. 

M 
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Break thou Tydides 3 Ipear, and let him fall 3^ 
Prone on the duft before the Trojan wall. 
So twelve young heifers, guiltlefs of the yokq, 
Shall fill thy temple with a grateful fmofee. 
But thou, aton'd by penitence and pray'r, 
Ourfelves, our infants, and our city fpare ! 385 
So prayM the prieftefs in her holy fane; 
So yowM the matrons, but they vow'd in vain. 
While thefe appear before the pow'r with 
pray'rs, 
Hedlor to Paris* lofty dome repairs. 
Himfelf the manfion rais'd, from ev'ry part 390 
Aflembling architects of matchlefs art. 



Grant at the Scsean gates <we view him flab ; 

And twelve fair heifers in thy facred fane 

We then fhall pay : if thou commiferate 

Ourfelves, our children, and the Trojan ftate. 
Ver. 387. But they vow' din vain.'] For Helenusonly ordered 
that prayers fhould be made to Minerva to drive Diorned from 
before the walls. But Theano prays that Diomed may perifh, and 
perifh flying, which is included in his falling forward. Madam 
Dacier is fo free as to obferve here, that women are feidom 
moderate in the prayers they make againft their enemies, and there- 
fore are feidom heard. P. 
Ver. 390. Himfelf the manfion raifedJ] I muft own myfelf not 
fo great an enemy to Paris as fome of the commentators. Hit 
blind paffion is the unfortunate occafion of the ruin of his country, 
and he has the ill fate to have all his fine qualities fwallowed np in 
that. And indeed I cannot fay he endeavours much to be a better 
man than his nature made him. But as to his parts and tarn of 
mind, I fee nothing that is either weak, or wicked, the general man* 
ners of thofe times confidered. On the contrary, a gentle fool, 
patient of good advice, though indolent enough to forget it; and 
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N«ar Priam's court and He&o* *s pajace ftands 
Tfhe pompous ffcu<aure, a**d the town com- 
mands, 
A fpsar the hero bore of wond^rous ftrength, 
Of full ten cubits was the lance's length, 595. 
The fteely point with: golden ringlets joinU, 
Before him brandifh'd, at each motion (hin'd. 
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liable only to that frailty of love, which methinks might in his cafe,, 
as well as Helen's, be charged upon the Stars, and the Gods. So very 
amorous a conftitution, and fo incomparable a beauty to provoke 
it, might be temptation enough even to a wife man, and in fome 
degree make him deferve companion, if not pardon. It is remark- 
able, that Homer does not paint him and Helen (as fome other 
poets would have done) like monfters, odious to Gods and men, 
but allows their characters fuch eftimable qualifications as could con- 
fift, and in truth generally do, with tender frailties. He gives 
Paris feveral polite accompli foments, and in particular a turn to 
thofe fciences that are the refult of a fine imagination. He makes 
him have a tafte and addiction to curious works of all forts, which 
caufed him to tranfport Sidonian artifts to Troy, and employ him- 
felf, at home, in adorning and finiming his armour : and now we 
are told that he aflembled the moft fkilful builders from all parts of 
the country, to render his palace a compleat piece of architecture. 
This, together with what Homer has faid elfewhere of his (kill in 
the harpy which in thofe days included both mufick and poetry % may 
I think eftablifh him a beUefprit and a fine genius. P. 

Ver. 393.] Ogilby thus exhibits the particulars of his author 
not amifs : 

A hall, bed-chamber, and a room of ftate. 

Ver. 396.] This couplet is exceptionable for the inaccuracy 
of the rhyme, and the ungrammatical preterite > Jbind ioxjbone: and 
the fecund verfe is altogether pitiful. The whole fenfe may be 
reprefented in one verfe : 

It's gleaming point a plate of gold ran round. 
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Thus entering, in the glitt'ring rooms he found 
His brother-chief, whofe ufelefs arms lay round, 
His eyes delighting with their fplendid fliow, 400 
Brightening the fhield, and polifhing the bow. 
Befide him Helen with her virgin ftands, 
Guides their rich labours, and inftru&s their 
hands. 
Him thus unadlive, with an ardent look 
The prince beheld, and high-refenting fpoke. 405 
Thy hate to Troy, is this the time to fhow? 
(Oh wretch ill-fated, and thy country's foe!) 



Vcr. 398.] The intention of Homer is better feen, to my judge- 
ment, in Ogilby's tranflation, which is given without alteration : 

Him here he found preparing for the field 
His bow, his breaft-plate, and his glittering (hield ; 
Whilft beauteous Helen 'mongft her maids in ftate 
Their fcveral works and talks difpofing fate- 
But our poet feems to have been guided in his conception of the 
paflage by Dacier : " II trouva Paris, qui avoit devant lui fes belles 
V armes, et qui s'amufoit a vifiter facuiraffe, fonbouclier, fes arcs." 
If it mould be objected, that Paris ought to have been ufing hit 
armour, and not preparing it : the anfwer is, A deity had brought 
him from the field. Compare jEneid. vii. 626. 

Ver. 406. Thy hate to Troy, &c] All the commentators ob- 
ferve this fpeech of He&or to be a piece of artifice ; he feems to 
imagine that the retirement of Paris proceeds only from his refent- 
ment againft the Trojans, and not from his indolence, luxury, or any 
other caufe. Plutarch thus difcourfes upon it. *« As a difcreet 
*' phyfician rather chufes to cure his patient by diet or reft, than 
•• by caftoreum or fcammonyi fo a good friend, a good matter, or 
«' a good father, are always better pleafed to make ufe of commen- 
" dation than reproof, for the reformation of manners : for nothing 
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Paris and Greece againft us, both confpire; 
Thy clofe refentment, and their vengeful ire. 
For thee great Ilion's guardian heroes fall 410 
'Till heaps of dead alone defend her wall ; 
For thee the foldier bleeds, the matron mourns, 
And wafteful war in all its fury bums. 
Ungrateful man ! deferves not this thy care, 414 
Our troops to hearten, and our toils to (hare? 
Rife, or behold the conquVing flames afcend, 
And all the Phrygian glories at an end. 



" fo much aflifts a man who reprehends with franknefs and liberty, 
" nothing renders him lefs ofrenfive, or better promotes his good 
*• defign, than to reprove with calmnefs, affe&ion and temper. 
" He ought not therefore to urge them too feverely if they deny 
" the fact, nor foreftall their juftification of themfelves, but rather 
" try to help them out, and furnifti them artificially with honeft 
" and colourable pretences to excufe them; and though he fees that 
" their fault proceeded from a more (hameful caufe, he fhould yet 

, •' impute it to fomething lefs criminal. Thus Heel or deals with 
" Paris, when he tells him, This is not the time to manifeftyour 
" anger againft the Trojans : as if his retreat from the battle had 
'• not been abfolutely a flight, but merely the efreel of refentment 
" and indignation. 14 Plur. Of knowing a flatterer from a 

friend. P. 

Cur poet is much too loofe and prolix in this fpeech, which is 
excellently done by Mr. Cowper. The original has no fuch bit- 
ternefs and afperity, as this tranflation. 

Ver. 411.] This extraneous prettinefs was indireclly fuggefted, 
I prefume, by Chapman's quaintnefles. 

— ■ for thee our flaughter'd friends 

Befiege Troy with their carkafles, on whofe heapes our 

high wals 
Are overlookt by enemies. 
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Brother, 'tis juft (replyM the beauteous youth) 
Thy free remonstrance proves thy worth and 
truth: 419 

Yet charge my abfence lefs, ohgen'rous chief! 
OnhatetoTroy,thaaconfcious fhame and grief: 
Here, hid from human eyes, thy brother fat f 
And mourn'd in fecret, his, and Ilion's fate. 
'Tis now enough : now Glory fpreads her charms, 
And beauteous Helen calls her chief to arms. 425 



Vcr. 418. Brother, 'tis juft, &c] Paris readily lays -hold of 
the pretext He&or had furnilhed him with, and confefles he has 
partly touched upon the true reafon of his retreat, but that it wa* 
alfo partly occafioned by the concern he felt at the viclory of his 
rival. Next he profefles his readinefs for the fight : but nothing 
can be a finer trait (if we confider his character) than what Homer 
puts into his mouth juft in this place, that he is now exhorted to it by 
Helen: which (hews that not the danger of his country and parents, 
neither private (hame nor publick hatred, could fo much prevail 
upon him, as the commands of his miftrefs, to go and recover his 
honour* P. 

Ver. 420*] Our poet modelled his verfion here by that of his 
predeceflbrs. Thus Chapman : 

" It is not any fpleene 
Againft the towne, as you conceive, that makes me fo ' 

unfeene, 
But forrow for it : which toeafe, and by difcourfedigeft 
Within myfclf, I live fo clofe : 

whom Ogilby follows : 

But yet no quarrel nor conceived fpleen 
Made me retire : grief kept me thus within. 

Dacier has: " Pour chercher a cacher et a enfevelir ma douleur et 
ma profonde triftefle." 1 
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Conqueft to-day my happier fword may blefs, 
'Tis man's to fight, but heavVs to give fuccefs. 
But while I arm, contain thy ardent mind; 
Or go, and Paris fhall not lag behind. 4*9 

He faid, nor anfwer'd Priam's warlike fon; 
When Helen thus with lowly grace begun. 
Oh gen'rous brother I if the guilty dame 
That caus'd thefe woes, deferve a fitter's name! 
Would heav'n, e'er all thefe dreadful deeds 

were done, 
The day, that fhow'd me to the golden fun, 435 
Had feen my death! Why did not whirlwinds 

bear 
The fatal infant to the fowls of air? 



Ver. 426.] This is not inelegantly turned by Chapman : 
Conqueft brings forth her wreathes by turnes. 

Ver. 431.] What has he gained by avoiding to be literal ? 
When Helen thus with foe tfoing words begun. 

Ver. 432. Helen's fpeecbJ] The repentance of Helena (which 
we have before obferved Homer never lofes an opportunity of 
xnanifefting) is finely touched again here. Upon the whole, we 
fee the Gods are always concerned in what befalls an unfortunate 
beauty : her ftars foredoomed all the mifchief, and heaven was to 
blame in fuffering her to live : then (he fairly gets quit of the infamy 
of her lover, and (hews (he has higher fentiments of honour than 
be. How very natural is all this in the like characters to this 
day? P. 

He evidently had Chapman in view : 

Brother, (if I may call jou foj, that had bene better 

borne 
A dog, then fuch a horride dame. 
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Why funk I not beneath the whelming tide, 
And *midft the roarings of the waters dy'd? 
Heav'n filFd up all my ills, and I accurft 440 
Bore all, and Paris of thofe ills the worft. 
Helen at leaft a braver fpoufe might claim, 
Warm'd with fome virtue, fome regard of fame ! 
Now tir'd with toils, thy fainting limbs recline, 
With toils, fuftain'd for Paris' fake and mine: 
The Gods have link'd our miferable doom, 44* 
Our prefent woe, and infamy to come: 
Wide fhall it fpread, and laft thro* ages long, 
Example fad ! and theme of future fong. 



Ver, 442.] Nearer to his author thus: 

Helen at leaft a better fpoufe might claim, 
Touch* d with iomt feelings of indignant fiame. 

But Ogilby might have given him a direction : 

Ah ! would that I had chofe a better lord, 
Who more his reputation would regard* 

And then our poet omits a fentiment or two, fully and ftrongly 
exhibited by Chapman : 

But he is fenfeleife, nor conceives what any manhood is, 
Nor now, nor ever after will : and therefore hangs, I 

feare, 
A plague above him. 

Ver. 444.] Ogilby comprifes this paffage in fmall compafs, 
nor in defpicable (trains ; ' 

Yet, deareft brother, here a while repofe 
Since for our fakes you fuffer all thefe woes, 
Hard Fortune joyn'd his hand and mine, that we 
In after ages infamous fliould be. 
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The chief reply 'd: This time forbids to reft: 
The Trojan bands by hoftile fury preft, 451 
Demand their Hettor, and his arm require; 
The combat urges, and my fouPs on fire. 
Urge thou thy knight to march where glory 

calls, 
And timely join me, e'er I leave the walls. 455 
E'er yet I mingle in the direful fray, 
My wife, my infant, claim a moment's ftay; 
This day (perhaps the laft that fees me here) 
Demands a parting word, a tender tear: 
This day, fome God who hates our Trojan land 
May vanquifh Hedtor by a Grecian hand. 46 1 

He faid, and paft with fad prefaging heart 
To feek his fpoufe, his foul's far dearer part; 



Ver. 450.] The afFeftionate fpirit of the original breathes in 
Chapman's homely verfion : 

He anfwer'd : Helen, do not feeke to make me fit with thee; 
I mutt not ftay # though well I know, thy honour'd love of me. 

Ver. 462. The epifode of He&or and Andromache.] Homer un- 
doubtedly (bines mod upon the great fubjecls, in railing our 
admiration or terrour : pity, and the fofter paffions, are not fo 
much of the nature of his poem, which is formed upon anger and 
the violence of ambition. But we have caufe to think his genius 
was no lefs capable of touching the heart with tendernefs, than of 
firing it with glory, from the few (ketches he has left us of his ex- 
cellence in that way too. In the prefent epifode of the parting of 
He&or and Andromache, he has affembled all that love, grief, and 
compaffion could infpire. The greateft cenfurers of Homer have 
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At home he fought her, but he fought m vain : 
She, with one maid of all her menial train, 465 
Had thence retir'd; and with her fecond joy f 
The young Aftyanax, the hope of Troy, 



acknowledged themfelves charmed with this part ; even Monfieur 
Perault tranflated it into French verfe as a kind of penitential 
(acrifice for the facrileges he had committed againft this author. 

This epifode tends very much to raife the character of He&or, 
and endear him to every reader. This hero, though doubtful if 
he fhonld ever fee Troy again, yet goes not to his* wife and child, 
till after he has taken care for the facrifice, exhorted Paris to fight, 
and difcharged every duty to the Gods, and to his country ; hit 
love of which, as we formerly remarked, makes his chief character. 
What a beautiful contraft has Homer made between the manners of 
Paris and thofe of He&or, as he here (hews them one after the other 
in this domeftick light, and in their regards to the fair fex ? What 
a difference between the characters and behaviour of Helen and of 
Andromache? And what an amiable picture of conjugal love, 
oppofed to that of unlawful paffion ? 

I muft not forget, that Mr. Dryden has formerly tranflated this 
admirable epifode, and with fo much fuccefs, as to leave me at lead 
no hopes of improving or equalling it. The utmoft I can pretend 
is to have avoided a few modern phrafes and deviations from the 
original, which have efcaped that great man. I am unwilling to 
remark upon an author to whom every £ngli(h poet owes fo much ; 
and (hall therefore only take notice of a criticifm of his, which I 
muft be obliged to anfwer in its place, as it is an accufatipn of 
Homer himfelf. P. 

Our illuftrious tranflator here, as on every fimilar occafion, (hews 
the noblenefs of his mind in thefe lavifh, but juft, encomiums of his 
matter Dryden. 

Ver. 463 . ] Two fuperfi nous lines might eafily be bantfhed from 
this place. As thus : 

He faid; and fought his fpoufe at home in vaip. 
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Peftfive fhe ftood crti Ilion's tow'iy height* 
Beheld the war* and ficken'd at thfc fight; 
Therd he/ fkd eyes in vairi het lord explore, 476 
Of w&p fh* Wotittds her bleeding country bate. 
But h€ Who found not whom his foul defied, 
Whofe Virtue dhaffli'd him as her beauty fit *d, 

.Ver< 4$ft* Piitfive fie ftobd on Utah's twufiy beighh] It is A fine 
imagination to reprefent the tendernefs of Andromache for Hedor* 
by her ftanding upon the tower of Troy, and watching all his 
ntoiiorii in the field; even the religious proceflkm to Minerva's 
temple could not draw her from this place, at a time when (he 
thought her hulband in danger* P. 

Vef 1 476.] An ufetefs intefpolatlo'ri, derived from 6fi6 III Dty- 
den, unttithdrifed by the original; 

Her mournful eyes (he caft around the plain* 
And fought the lord of her defires in vain. 

VeU 4^1.] He agatfi imitates Dryden in fiilfome fuperfttihies, 
ted ia ftiflkg &e fpedeh* Thus Dryden : 

But he % who thought his peopled palace bare, 
"When (he, his only comfort, was hot there* 
Stood in the gale, and ajk*d of every one, 
Which way fie took, and whither (he was gone; 
If to the courts or, with his mother's tram, 
In long proceflion t$ Minerva's fane ? 
The fertairts anfwer'd t Neither to the court > 
Where Priam's fons and daughters did refort—. 

Chapman has difguiftd the fpeech in the fame mariner. The fol- 
lowing verfion is almoft literal : 

But he* not finding there his blamelefs wife, 
Stood at the door, and to his maidens fpake : 
Ye maidens! tell me truly; whither went 
Tlitf fair Andrcfrfldehe ? to Priam's hall, 
H*f beauteous kindred, or Minerva's fane, 
Where other matrons the dread Goddefs foothe" ? 
Vol. 11. Y 
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Stood in the gates, and afk'd what way fh* 

bent 
Her parting ftep? If to the fane fhe went, 475 
Where late the mourning matrons madetfefort; 
Or fought her fitters in the Trojan court? 
Not to the court, (reply'd th* attendant train) 
Nor mix'd wiih matrons to Minerva's fane: 
To Ilion's fteepy tow'r ftie bent her way, 480 
To mark the fortunes of the doubtful day. 
Troy fled, fhe heard, before the Grecian fword; 
She heard, and trembled for her abfent lord: 
Diftradted with furprife, ftiefeem'd to fly f 
Fear on her cheek, and forrow in her eye. 485 
The nurfe attended with her infant boy, 
The young Aftyanax, the hope of Troy, 

Hecflor, this heard, return 'd without delay;. 
Swift thro* the town he trod his former way, 



'Ver. 473. Whofe 'virtue charm d him, &c] Homer in this vcrfc 
particularizes the virtue of Andromache in the epithet «/**/*««, 
blamelefs, or without a fault* I have ufed it literally in another 
part of this epifode. P, 

- Ver. 484.] Dryden's verfion here, with a little alteration, 
would be fuperiour to Pope's, and much more clofe and faithful i 

Eager in hafte, with fear and fury wild, 
She went ; the nurfe attended with her child. 

Ver. 488. HeBor, this heard, returu'd.] He&or does not faf 
to feek his wife on the tower of Ilion, but haftens where the bufi- 
nefs of the field calls him. Homer is never wanting in point of 
honour and decency, and while he conftantly obeys the itrideft 
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Thro* ftreets of palaces, and walks of ftate: 490 
And met the mourner at the Scaean gate. 
With hafte to meet him fprung the joyful fair* 
His blamelefs wife, Aetion's wealthy heir: 
(Cilician Thebe great Aetion fway'd, 
And Hippoplacus* wide-extended ftiade) 495 
The nurfe flood near, in whofe embraces preft 
His only hope hung fmiling at her breaft, 



rules, finds a way to make then) contribute to the beauty of his 
poem. Here for inftance he has managed it fo, that this obfervance 
of He&or's is the caufe of a very pleafing furprife to the reader ; 
for at firft he is not a little difappointed to find that Hector does not 
meet Andromache, and is no lefs pleafed afterwards to fee them 
encounter by chance, which gives him a fatisfa&ion he thought he 
had loft. Dacier* P. 

'- Ver. 491.] t)ryden has> 

And at the gate he met the mournful dame i 

whom our poet exactly follows, not only in the fimilarity of parti- 
cular expreflions, but in the general difpofition of the thoughts. 
. Accordingly, they both omit what anfwers in the original to this 
fenfe, after verfe 491 : 

Through which the way conduced to the field. 

Ver. 494.] It is grievous to obferve Dryden, who knew better 
fo erroneous in the quantity of proper names : 

. who on the woody plain 

Of Hippoplacus did in Thebe reign : 

following Ogilby, perhaps, without confideration: 

My mother, who in Hypoplacus fway'd. 

Y 2 
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Whom each foft charm and early grace adorn* 
Fair as the new-born ftar that gilds the morn. 
To this lov'd infant He&or gave the name ;*o 
Scamandrius , from Scamander 's honoured ftreairt> 
Aftyanax the Trojans caird the boy, 
From his great father, the defence of Tfoyv , 



Ver. 499.] Homer fays in general, " like a beautiful ftar :* 
but Dryden, 

Who, like the morning-flat* his beams difplay'd: 
and in a fimilar ftrain Dacier : " Dont la beaute etoit femblable 4. 
telte d'un afire qui fc leve fur Phorifon :" which is the ntntyJnru 
ftar of our poet. 

Ver. 500.] Our poet mould have avoided this imperfect rhyitie : 
The name Scamandrius to this infant gave 
His father, from Scamander's honour'd 'Wave* 

And Ogilby has comprifed the two verfes of the original in an 
equal number, not contemptibly : 

Whom he Scamandrius, but all Troy the child 

Aftyanax, in Hector's honour, flyl'd. 

But our poet is the metaphraft of Dryden ; though he would pro*; 
bably have acquitted himfelf better without the verfion of his mailers 
whofe prefence afted upon him like enchantment, lockt op U» 
faculties, and fixt him to the fpot. 

Ver. 501. Scamandrius, from Scamander* s honoured ft ream, &c] 
This manner of giving proper names to children, derived from 
any place, accident, or quality belonging to them or their parents, 
is very ancient, and was cuftomary among the Hebrews. The 
Trojans called the fan of He&or, Aftyanax, becaufe (as it is faid 
here and at the end of the twenty- fecond book) his father defended 
the city. There are many inftances of the fame kind in the thirtieth 
chapter of Genefis, where the names given to Jacob's children* . 
and the reafons of thofe names, are enumerated. . P. 
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Silent the warriour fmil'd, and pleas M refigaM 
To tender paffioas all bis mighty mwdi $o$ 
His beauteous princefs caft a mournful look, 
Hung on his hand, and then dejected fpoke; 
Her bofbm laboawr'd with a boding figh, 
And the big tear flood trembling in her eye. 
Too daring prince I ah whither doft thou run ? 
Ah too forgetful of thy wife and fonl ju 
And think "ft thou not how wretched we (hall be f 
A widow I, an helplefs orphan he J 
For fure ftich courage length of life denies, 
And thou muft fall, thy virtue's fecrifice, jiy 



Ver. 508.] By fubftifiaring in ver, $o& 
His weeping princefs -<— 

this, couplet becomes an interpolation; thefirft line of which was 
formed on Dryden : 

Then/^V, and thus prophetically fpoke i 

who probably took the thought from Dr, Chetwood ; 

This princefs one fhort vifit pays in hafte ; 
Some daemon told him this would be his laft, 

Ver. 510.] This feems an improvement on Chetwood's ve*£on? 
You foremoft into every danger run, 
Of me regardfcfs, and your little fm. 

Ver. 512.] Two lines of Hobhes at this place are. 
And this your fon a wretched orphan be ■— 
And then a woful widow fhaU be /, 
But the tranflation has a greater refemblance to ver, 43*, pf the 
#rigipsd below, than, to the paflage before us, 

r 3 
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Greece in her fingle heroes ftrove in vain; 
Now hofts oppofe thee, and thou muft be flain ! 
Oh grant me, Gods ! e'er Hedtor meets his doom, 
All I can afk of heav'n, an early tomb ! 

So ftiall my days in one fad tenour run, jao 
And end with forrows as they firft begun. 
No parent now remains my griefs to fliare, 
No father's aid, no mother's tender care. 
The fierce Achilles wrapt our walls in fire, 
Laid Thebe wafte, and flew my warlike Sire 1525 



Vcr. 520.] As fo little, like this couplet, appears in Homer, one 
might fuppofe our poet to have tranflated a fine diftich in Ovid's 
cpiftle of Dido to iEneas : 

Durat in extremum, vitseque noviflima noftras 
Profequitur fati, qui fuit ante, tenor : 

My fates, behold ! in even tenoar run : 

In woe my days will end, and were in woe begun, 

but the truth is, he trod in the fteps of Dryden's verfion : 

Eternal forrow and perpetual tears 

Began my youth, and will conclude my years, 

Vcr. 524. The fierce Achilles, &c] Mr. Dryden, in the pre- 
face to the third volume of Mifcellany Poems, has pafled a judge- 
ment upon part of this fpeech, which is al together unworthy of 
him. " Andromache (fays he) in the midft of her concernment 
" and fright for Heftor, runs off her biafs, to tell him a ftory of 
" her pedigree, and of the lamentable death of her father, her 
" mother, and her feven brothers. The devil was in Heclor, if he 
' « knew not all this matter, as well as (he who told it him ; for (he had 
«• been his bed-fe!low for many years together : and if he knew it, 
" it muft then be confefled, that Homer in this long dhrcfton, hat 
' r rather given us his own character, than that of the fair lady whom 
" he paints. His dear friends the. commentators, who never fail him 
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His. fate companion in the vidtor bred; . 
Stern as he was, he yet rever'd the dead, 
His radiant arms preferv'd from hoftile fpoil, 
And laid him decent on the fun'ral pile; 



" at a pinch, will needs excufe him, by making the prefent forrow 
*' of Andromache to occafion the remembrance of all the pad : 
•• but others think that (he had enough to do with that.grief which 
•• now oppreffed her, without running for affiftance to her family." 
But may not it be anfwered. that nothing was more natural in An- 
dromache, than to recQlled her pad calamities, in order to reprefent 
her prefent diftrefs to Heclor in a ftronger light, and fhew her utter 
defertion if he mould perilh? What could more effectually work- 
upon a generous and tender mind, like that of Heclor ? What 
could therefore be more proper to each of their characters ? If 
He&or be induced to refrain from the field, it proceeds from com- 
panion to Andromache : if Andromache endeavour to perfuade him, 
it proceeds from her fear for the life of He&or. Homer had yet a 
farther view in this recapitulation ; it tends to raife his chief hero 
Achilles, and acquaints us with thofe great achievements of his 
which preceded the opening of the poem. Since there was a 
neceffity that hero mould be abfent from the action during a great 
part of the Iliad, the poet has (hewn his art in nothing more, than 
in the methods he takes from time to time to keep up our great idea 
of him, and to awaken our expectation of what he is to perform in 
the progrefs of the work. His greateft enemies cannot upbraid,, 
or complain of him, but at the fame time they confefs his glory, 
and defcribe his victories. When Apollo encourages the Trojans to 
fight, it is by telling them Achilles fights no more. When 
Juno animates the Greeks, it is by putting them in mind that they 
have to do with enemies who durft not appear out of their walls 
while Achilles engaged. When Andromache trembles for He&or, 
it is with rememberance of the refiftlefs force of Achilles. And 
when Agamemnon would bribe him to a reconciliation, it is partly 
with thofe very treafures and fpoils which had been won by Achilles 
himfelf. P. 

Ver. 528/ His arms prefemfdfrom hoftile fpoil.'] This circum- 
ftance of Action's being burned with his arms, will not appear 

T4 
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Then rais*d a mountain where his bones, wera 

burn'd : $jo 

The mountain nymphs the rural tomb adorn 'd, 

Jove's iilvan daughters bade their elms bellow 

A barren fhade, and in his honour grow. 

By the fame arm my fev'n brave brothers fell % 
In one fad day beheld the gates of Jiejl: jjj 



trivial in this relation, who* ytt refleft with what Pager pa$W 
thrfc ancient heroes fought to fpoil and carry of the armouj 
of a vanquifhed enemy ; and therefore this action pf Achilles if 
mentioned as an inftance of uncommon favour and generofity, 
Thus iEnjpas in Virgil having flain Laufus, and being moved with 
companion for this unhappy youths gives him a promjfe of the J&g 
favour. 

« Arms, quibus laetatus, habe tua : tequ* parentnm 
<< Manibus, & cineri, fi qua eft eacura, remitto." P. 

Thefe imperfect rhymes might be borrowed from Chetwood : 
His arms that favage conqueror durft not fyoil. 
But paid juft honours to \i\% funeral file. 

Ver. 530.] The rhyme of this couplet is vicious, and thfi 
thought is immoderately expanded. Perhaps, thus : 

Then rais'd a mmmd: Jove's filvan daughters bade 
Their elms fpring forth* and fpread their hallwfd fhade ? 

Our poet's epithet barren was fuggefted by Chapman : 

■ ' fet it round with elms, by which is fhewnc 

(In theirs) the barrennefs of death : 

and his note to this effect is from Ogilby. 

Ver. 53?. Joroe'sffoau daughters bade their elms bejhw A hairt^ 
fhade* &c] It was the cuftom to plant about tombs only fuch trees 
as elms, alders, #c. that bear no fruit, as being mpft fuitable to the 
dead, This paffage alludes to that piece of antiquity. P. 

Ver. 535.] I much diflike tltfs ufe of the word bell, which 
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While the fat herds and foowy flocks they fed; 
Amid their field* the hapleft heroes bled 1 
My mother liv*d to bear the victor'? bands, 
The queen of Hippoplaci&'s filvan lands : . 
Redeemed top late, (he fcarce beheld again 540 
Her pleating empire and Her native plain, 
When ah ! oppreft by life-confuming woe, 
She fell a victim to Diana's bow, 



perpetually ocean In this tianflation, fofJtad. Ther* is op eififgf 
Jn Pryden's verfion, but it dire&ed Pope'? : 

My feven brave brothers in one fatal day 

To death's dark manftons took the mournful way* 

Ver. 540.] This turn of the verfe he owes to Dry den; 
Her native country did again behold ; 
And but beheld. 

Ver. 543. A <vi8im to Diana's bonv*] The Greeks aftribed all 
rudden deaths of women to Diana. So Ulyfles, in Odyff. xi. afks 
Anticlea, among the (hades, if (he died by the darts of Diana ? 
And in the prefent book, Laodame, daughter of Bellerophon, is 
faid to have periihed young by the arrows of this Goddefs. Or 
perhaps it may allude to feme di&afe fatal to women, fuch as 
Macrobius fpeaks of, Sat. i. 17. Fcemittis ctrtu affiUZas tuorhu 
2fJ4M&*r«s i£ M^f/*i&&»r«$ vocant. P. 

I think it probable, that the phrafe, as in many other inftanoas, 
grew by degrees into a general^ from a fpecific application in it's 
origin ; which I fuppofe to have been the death of women in chili* 
hjrth ; as thofe, flain by Apollo, were ftch as died of a coup a* 
foltil, or, in general, by a fud(Jen death. Hence the propriety of 
another paflage of the Iliad, xxiv. 956. of our poet's tranflafion; 
t» wbkhJ rejfer the reader. 
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Yet while my He&or ftill furvives ; I fee 
My father, mother, brethren, all, in thee: 545 
Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred, all 
Once more will perifh, if my Hedtor fall. 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger ftiare: 
Oh prove a hufband's and a father's care ! 
That quarter moft the fkilful Greeks annoy, 550 
Where yon* wild fig-trees join the wall of Troy ; 
Thou, from this tow'r defend th'important poft; 
There Agamemnon points his dreadful hoft, 
That pafs Tydides, Ajax, ftrive to gain, 554 
And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train. 



Ver. 544.] Dryden is lefs tender, but more accurate: 

But thou, my Hector, art thyfelf alone 
My parents, brothers, and my lord in one. 

Ver. $47.] Thk thought was engrafted on Homer by Dryden : 
O ! kill not all my kindred o'er again : 

but originated with Chapman : 

For thou gone, all thefe go again. 

Ver. 550. That quarter moft — Where yon' wild fig-trees.] The 
artifice Andromache here ufes to detain Hector in Troy, is very 
beautifully imagined. She takes occafion from the three attacks- 
that had been made by the enemy upon this place,, to give him an 
honourable pretence for flaying at that rampart to defend it. If 
we confider that thofe attempts muft have been known to all in the- 
city, we (hall not think (he talks like a foldier, but like a woman* 
who naturally enough makes ufe of any incident that offers, to. 
perfuade her lover to what (he deli res. The ignorance too which . 
(he exprefles, of the reafons that moved the Greeks to attack this 
particular place, was what I doubt not Homer intended, to reconcile- 
it the more to a female character. P. 
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Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have giv'n*, 
Or led by hopes, or dictated from heav , n. 
Let others in the field their arms employ, 
But ftay my Hedtor here, and guard his Troy. 

The chief reply *d : That poft (hall be my care, 
Not that alone, but all the works of war. 561 
How would the fons of Troy, in arms renown'd, 
And Troys proud dames, whofe garments fweep 

the ground, 
Attaint the luftre of my former name, 
Should He&or bafely quit the field of fame? 565 
My early youth was bred to martial pains, 
My foul impels me to th* embattl'd plains: 
Let me be foremoft to defend the throne, 
And guard my father's glories, and my own. 

Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates; 570 
(How my heart trembles while my tongue re- 
lates!) 



99 



Vcr. 560.] He regulates his verfion by Dryden, but amplifies : 
That and the reft are in my daily care : 
But fhould I fhun the dangers of the war, 
With (com the Trojans would reward my pains, 
And their proud ladies with their fweeping trains : 
with an eye on Chapman : 

and feare it is, to thinke how Troy would fcorne. 

Ver. $6$.] This refembles Dryden : 

. Belye his courage, and for fake the field ; 
which might be fuggefted by Ogilby : 

As if I bafely had for/ook the field. 
Ver. 57 1 .] This lino is due to the invention of the tranflator, 
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The<ky when thou, imperial Tray muft bend, 
And fee thy warriours fall, thy glories end. 
And yet podire prefage fo wounds my mind, 
My mother'* 4e#fr, the ruin of my kind, 575 
Not Priam's hoary hairs defiPd with gore, 
Not all my brothers gafping on the fhore* 
As thine, Andromache! thy griefs I dread; 
I fee thee trembling, weeping, captive led! 
In Argive looms our battles to defign, 5811 

And woes, of which fo Urge a part was thine ! 



who might have in mind a verfe at the beginning of the fecon4 
yEneid : 

J^anqiftra aftimps meminiijb hwtf lu&uque refogit : 
where Pitt's fine verfion much refemble$ inexpreffion this parage of 
pur tranflaior i 

Tho* my &0Ck'4 foul recoils, my tongue JfcaJI tdj. 

But with a bleeding heart, how Ilion fell ? 

Ver. 574.] Thus Chapman : 

But neither Troyes pofteritic fo much my Joule doth wound. 

Ver, 578,] He has profited by Ogilby, but not excelled him : 
As when I think fpme cruel Greek fhall lead 
Thee, weeping captive^ to his loathed feed 

Ver. 560.] This detail of the fubjedl woven, not even hinted 
at by Homer, he derived from Dryden : 

A fpe&acle in Argps, at the loom, 
Gracing with Trojan fights a Grecian room, 

Ver. 581.] He imitates the beginning of the fecond iEneid : 

■ — . ■ quaeque ipfe miferrima vidij 

£t quorum pars magna fui. 

Tfaofe wars, t» whipb fo Jarge a, part I fcore, Pitt, 
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To bear the vi&or's hard comrrtands,- 6t bring 
The weight of waters from Hyper ia'g fpriag. 
There, while you groan beneath th* load of life, 
They cry, Behold the mighty He&of '& Wife ! 58$ 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to fee* 
Embitters all thy woes by naming me. 
The thoughts of glory paft, and prefent fhame, 
A thoufand griefs, fhall waken at the name! 
May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 590 
Prefs'd with a load of monumental clay ! 

Ver. 58a.] So Chetwood 2 

Or, lower yet, you may be forc'd to bring 

Water to Argos from Hiferia's faring* 
The next line has a degree of ftatelirtefs not fuitable* 1 think, to" 
the fimplidity of the pfaflage. 

Ver. 583. Hjferia's fpringJ] Drawing water was the office of 
the meaneft flaves. This appears by the holy fcripture, ^ where the 
Gibeonites who had deceived Joihua are made flaves, and fubjefted 
to draw water. Joftiua pronounces the curfe againft them in thefe 
Words : Now therefore ye are curfed, and there fball none of you Be 
freed from being bondmen, and hewers of wood, and drawers of 
water. Jofti. ch. is. ver. 23. Dacier. P. 

Ver. 584.] Here are the veftigfcs of Dryden 2 
White* groaning under this laborious fife, 
They infolently call thee He&or's wife. 

Ver. 585.] Our poet gives but an inadequate reprefcntation of 
his author. Thus Mr. Cowper, faithfully : 

This was the wife of He&or, who excelled 
All Troy in fight, when Ilium was befieged. 

Ver. $90.] Before this verfe a circumffcmce is dropped, which 
appears thus in Dryden : 

That he is dead, who could thy wrongs redrefs. 
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Thy He&or, wrapt in everlafting fldep, 
Shall neither hear thee figh, nor fee thee weep * 
Thus having fpoke, th 1 illuftrious chief of 
Troy $94 

Stretch'd his fond arms to clafp the lovely boy. 



Vcr # 594.] He follows Dry den J 

Then, holding forth his arms, he took his boy, 
The pledge of love and other hope of Troy. 

Ver. J9 j. Stretch' d bis find arms.] There never was a finer pieci 
of painting than this. Hector extends his arms to embrace his 
child ; the child affrighted at the glittering of his helmet and the 
fhaking of the plume, fhrinks backward to the bread of his hurfe ; 
Hector unbraces his helmet, lays it on the ground, takes the infant 
in his arms, lifts him towards heaven, and offers a prayer for him 
to the Gods ; then returns him to the mother Andromache, who 
receives him with a fmile of pleafure, but at the fame inftant the 
fears for her hufband make her burft into tears. All thefe are but 
froall circumftances, but fo artfully chofen, that every reader 
immediately feels the force of them, and reprefents the whole in 
the utmoft livelinefs to his imagination. This alone might be a 
confutation of that falfe criticifm fome have fallen into, who affirm 
that a poet ought only to collect the great and noble particulars in 
his paintings. But it is in the images of things as in the characters 
of perfons ; where a fmall action, or even a fmall circumftance of 
an action, lets us more into the knowledge and comprehenfion of 
them, than the material and principal parts themfelves. As we find 
this in a hiftory, fo we do in a picture, where fometimes a fmall 
motion or turn of a finger will exprefs the character and action of 
the figure more than all the other parts of the defign. Longinus 
indeed blames an author's infilling too much on trivial circum- 
ftances ; but in the fame place extols Homer as " the poet who bed 
" knew how to make ufe of important and beautiful circumftances, 
" and to avoid the mean and fuperfluous ones." There is a 
vaft difference betwixt a fmall circumftance and a trivial one, 
and the fmalteft become important if they are well chofen, and not 
confufed, P» 
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The babe clung crying to his nurfe's breaft, 
Scar'd at the dazling helm, and nodding creft. * 
With fecret pleafure each fond parent fmiTd, 
And Heftor hailed to relieve his child, 599 
The glitt'ring terrours from his brows unbound, 
And placM the beaming helmet on the ground. 
Then kifs'd the child, and lifting high in air, 
. Thus to the Gods, preferr'd a father's pray'r. 



Ver. 596.] Chapman renders, 

he cling' dbacke to .his nurfe, and cride : 

bat Chetwood feems to have more attracted the attention of our 

poet: 

The child clung, crying, to his nurfe* s hreaft, 
Scar' dot the burnifti'd arms and threatening creft. 

The epithets only are varied. 

Ver. 597.] The circumftantial delineation in the original pic- 
ture will be much more beautifully feen in Dryden, fomewhat 
corrected: 

Scar'd at his face with gleaming fteel o'erfpread, 
And the high plume that nodded o'er his head. 

Ver. 598.] From Dryden : 

His lire and mother fmil'd with filent joy. 
And Heclor haften'd to relieve his boy. 

Ver. 602:] Ogilby is faithful to his author : 
Then having kifs'd and dandled in his arms 
His deareft fon — . 

And in the firft edition of our poet the orthography is this : 

Then kift the child : 
which, as I apprehend, is the genuine preterite* improperly changed 
in future impreflions to the participle. 
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O than ! whofe glory fillfr th'athereftl thr&to*, 
And all jt deathlefo pow'ts I ptote& my foil J 6*j 
Giant him, lik* me, f^pufchdfejuft Wftowa, 
T*> guard the Tfojarts, t6 defend the crown* 
Agaiuft his tcnstitty^ foes the war to wags, 
Awd rife the H*&otf df th* future agaJ 



VeY. 6*4. Hetht* 'sprayer for his fin. ~\ \i may fee &tk& ftdw 
He&or's prayer, that his fon might protect the Trojans, could bef 
confiftent with what he had faid jtrft before, that he certainty 
knew Troy and his parents would perifh. We ought to reflect that 
this is only a prayer ; He&or in the e*60f* 6f * tender eiftotioft for his 
ion, entreats the Gods to preferve Ttoy, and permit A&yanax td 
rule there. It is at all times allowable to befeech heaven to appeafe" 
its anger, and change its decrees ; and we are taught that prayers 
can alter deftiny. Ducier. Befides it carinot be inferred from hence"* 
that He&or had any divine foreknowledge of his own fate* and the 
approaching ruin of his country ; fince in many following paflages 
we find him poffeffed with ftrong hopes and firm afftirances to raffe 
the fiege, by the flight or deftru&ion of the Greeks. So that thefe 
forebodings of hk fate were only the apprehenfions and mifgivings 
of a foul dejected with forrow and companion, by .confidering 
the great dangers to which he faw all that was dear to him 
expofed. P* 

There is too much amplification here. I would propofe what is 
faithfully expreflive of the original : 

Thou, gradioUs JoVe! and all ye powers dtvinei 

Grant this my foil a fame to rival mine': 

To guard ourjiate, his country's wars to wage, 

And rife the Hettor of the future age. 
The latter part of this addrefs is excellently tranflatedj and in a 
ftyle much fuperior to Dryden's verfion. 

Ver. 607.] This fpecies of phrafeology is but ill adapted to his 
author,; but Chetwood was his guide : 

Grant this my child in honour and renown 

May equal me, wear and deferve tie crown* 1 
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So when triumphant from fuccefsful toils 610 
Of heroes flain he bears the reeking fpoils, 
Whole hoftsmay hail him with deferv'd acclaim, 
And fay, This chief tranfcends his father's fame : 
While pleas M amidft the gen'ral fhouts of Troy, 
His mother's confcious heart o'erflows with joy. 
Hefpoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Reftor'd the pleafing burthen to her arms ; 617 
Soft on her fragrant breaft the babe (he laid, 
. Hufh'd to repofe, and with a fmile furvey *d. 
The troubled pleafure foon chaftis'd by fear, 620 
She mingled with the fmile a tender tear. 



Ver. 613. Tranfcends his father's fame.] The commendation 
Helfor here gives himfelf, is not only agreeable to the opennefs of 
a brave man, but very becoming on fuch a folemn occafion ; and a 
natural effeft from the teftimony of his own heart to his honour ; at 
this time efpecially, when he knew not but he was fpeaking his laft 
words. Virgil has not fcrupled it, in what he makes JSneas fay to 
Afcanius at his parting for the battle : ■ 

' " Et pater iEneas & avunculus excitet Heftor. 
" Difce puer virtutem ex me, verumque laborem, 
cc Fortunam ex aliis."— - JEn. xii." 

I believe he had this of Homer in his eye, though the pathetical 
mention of Fortune in the laft line feems an imitation of that prayer 
of Sophocles, copied alfo from hence, where Ajax wifhes his fon 
may be like him in all things but in his misfortunes, P # 

• Ver. 61 5. His mother's confcious heart.] Though the chief beauty 
of this prayer confifts in the paternal piety (hewn by Heftor, yet it 
wants not a fine ftroke at the end, to continue him in the character 
of a tender lover of his wife, when he makes one of the motives 
of his wifh, to be the joy (he (hall receive on hearing her ton ap- 
plauded. , P« 

. VOL. II. Z 
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The fbften'd chief with kind compaffioo 

view'd, 
And dry 'd the falling drops, and thus purfu'd. 

Andromache ! my fouPs far better part, 
Why with untimely forrows heaves thy heart? 6t$ 
No hoftile hand can antedate my doom, 
'Till Fate condemns me to the filent tomb* 
Fix'd is the term of all the race of earth ; 
And fuch the hard condition of our birth. 
No force can then refift, no flight can fave, *$a 
All fink alike, the fearful and the brave. 



Ver. 623.} This cirquroftancc is interpolated from Drydea : 
He, wiping her fair eyes, indulg'd her grief: 
who borrowed it from Chapman ; 
He dried her tears. 

Our poet's execution here is beautifully poetical, but not com- 
parable, in my opinion, to the concife impaffioned fimpikity of hit 
original : of which the following is a faithful reprefentatwn : 

This faid, he placed bis infant in the arms 
Of his lov'd wife : ihe to her fragrant breaft, 
Smiling in tears, received it : Pity toucht 
His foul : he fondly preft her hand, and fpakf • 

Ver. 628. Fix'd is the term J] The reafon which Hector here 
urges to allay the affliction of his wife, is grounded on a very ancient 
and common opinion, that the fatal period of life is appointed to 
all men at the time of their birth ; which as no precaution can avoid, 
fo no danger can haften. This fentiment is as proper to give com- 
fort to the diftreflbd, as to infpire courage into the defponding ; 
fince nothing is fo fit to quiet and ftrengthen our minds in times of 
difficulty, as a firm aflurance that our lives are expofed to no real 
hazards, in the greateft appearances of danger. P. 
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No more — but haften to thy tafks at home, 
There guide the fpindle, and dire& the loom : 
Me Glory fummons to the martial fcene, 
The field of combat i$ the fphere for men- 63$ 
Where heroe9 war, the foremoft place I claim, 
The firft in danger as the firft in fame. 

Thus having faid, the glorious chief refumes 
His tow'rjr helmet, black with (hading plumes. 
His princefs parts with a prophetick figh, 64a 
Unwilling parts, and oft* reverts her eye 
That ftream'd at every look : then mating flow, 
Sought her own palace, and indulg'd her woe. 



Ver. 632.] Thus Dryden, with the fame faulty rhymes : 
Return ; and, to divert thy thoughts at home. 
There taflc thy maids, and exercife the loom : 
who feems as well as Pope, to have caft an eye on Ogtlby : 
Look thou unto thy women's- tyfr at home} 
Command them ply the fpindle axdtbt loom. 

Ver. 65*9.} Our poet has profited from Ogilby, who is concife 
and not inelegant : 

This faid, illuftrious He&or reaffumet 

His glittering helmet, ftuck with horrid plumes : 

But fad Andromache to court repairs, 

Oft looking back, and (bedding many tears. 

Ver. 640.} The thoughts of this couplet are not in the original; 
and were probably derived from Chetwood : 

The beauteous princefe filently withdrew, 

Turns oft, and with fad-wifhing eyes iocs her loftfr 

ftepe purfue. 
Penfive to her apartment (he returns, 
And with prophet k tears approaching evils mourns*, 

3»3 
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There, while her tears deplor'd the godlike man, 
Thro* all her train the foft infection ran, 645 
The pious maids their mingled forrows fhed, 
And mourn the living Heftor, as the dead. 
But now, no longer deaf to honour's call, 
Forth iffues Paris from the palace wall. 
In brazen arms that caft a gleamy ray, 6jo 

Swift thro* the town the warriour bends his way. 
The wanton courfer thus with reins unbound, 
Breaks from his flail, and beats the trembling 
ground ; 



Ver. 646.] The original is huddled together in confequence of 
treading fo exactly in Dryden's ftqps : 

Thefe loud laments her echoing maids reftore, 

And He&or, yet alive, as dead deplore: 
who followed Ogilby : 

' for He&or yet alive, they mourn 

As he were {lain, and never to return. 
The following attempt is literal : 

They, in his houfe, the living Hedor mourn'd ; 

For, never more, faid they, will he from war 

Return, efcaped the furious hands of Greeks. 
Ver. 649. Forth iffues Paris.] Paris ftung by the reproaches of 
He&or, goes to the battle. It is a juft remark of Euftathius, that 
all the reproofs and remonftrances in Homer have conftantly their 
effect. The poet by this fhews the great ufc of repreheniions when 
properly applied, and finely intimates that every worthy mind will be 
the better for them. P. 

Ver. 652. The wanton courfer thus, &c] This beautiful com- 
parifon being tranflated by Virgil in the eleventh iEneid ; I (hall 
tranfcribe the originals, that the reader may have the pleafure of 
comparing them. 
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Pamper'd and proud, he feeks the wonted tides, 
And laves, in height of blood, his fhining fides; 



*fl/*$* f yutat Qtpu futrk r' ifiut xj vopov ticxw. 

" Qaalis ubi abruptis fugit pnefepia vinclis 

** Tandem liber equus, campoque potitus aperto, 

" Ant ille in paftus armentaque tend it equarum : 

" Aut afluetus aquae perfundi fluminc noto 

•* Emicat, arre&ifque fremit cervicibos altd 

cc Luxurians; luduntque jubse per colla, per armos." 

Though nothing can be better tranflated than this is by Virgil, yet 
in Homer the fimile feems more per fed, and the place more proper. 
Paris had been indulging his eafe within the walls of his palace, as 
the horfe in his (table ; which was not the cafe of Turnus. The 
beauty and wantonnefs of the deed agrees more exactly with the 
character of Paris than with the other : and the infinuation of his 
love of the mares has yet a nearer refemblance. The languifliing 
flow of that verfe, 

E('«d*S >«M*0«* Ivtfim WOT0t/*«r«, 

finely correfponds with the eafe and luxuriancy of the pampered 
courfer bathing in the flood ; a beauty which Scaliger did not con- 
sider, when he criticifed particularly upon that line. Taflb has alfo 
imitated this fimile, cant. ix. 

" Come deftrier, che de la regie ftalle 

€€ Ove a T ufo de 1' arme fi referba, 

«« Fugge, e libero alfin per largo calle 

" Va tra gV armenti, 6 al fiume ufato, 6 a l'erba ; 

*' Scherza fu '1 collo i crini, e fu le fpalle, 

" Si fcote la fervice alta, e fuperba ; 

" Suonano i pie* nel corfo, e par, ch' auvampi, 

«• Di fonori nitriti empiendo i campi." P. 

Our poet is fomewhat indebted to Dryden's fpirited tranflation 
of the parallel paflage in Virgil, quoted above : 

z 3 
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His head now freed, he toffes to the (kies; 656 
His mane dilhevel*d o'er his fhoulder flies ; 
He fnuffs the females in the diftant plain, 
And fprings, exulting, to his fields again. 
With equal triumph, fprightly, bold and gay, 
In arms refulgent as the God 9f day, 661 

The fon of Priam, glorying in his might, 
Rufh'd forth with Heftor to the fields of fight. 
And now the warriours paffing on the way, 
The graceful Paris firft excused his flay. 66$ 



Freed from his keepers, thus, with broken reins, 
The wanton courfer prances o'er the plains : 
Or in the pride of youth o'erleaps the mounds* 
And fnuffs the females in forbidden grounds : 
Or feeks his watering in the nve&known flood* 
To quench his thirft, and cool his fiery blood: 
He fwims luxuriant in the liquid plain, 
And o'er his moulder flows his waving mane : 
He neighs, he fnorts, he bears his head on high; 
Before his ample cheft the frothy waters fly. 

Ver. 662.] Our tranflator is] uncommonly negligent here, in 
fuppreffing a fpeech, and in other refpeels transforming his original. 
Thofe, who wifh a more exaft delineation, I refer to Mr. Cowper : 
for Ogilby in this place, tho' accurate, is void of elegance. 

I do not retraft this note, which I wrote before reading our 
poet's apology ; ah apology, defective, I think, both in tafte and 
judgement. - 

Ver. 66$. Paris excused his ftay."\ Here, in the original, is a 
(hort fpeech of Paris containing only thefe words: Brother, I have 
detained you too long, and Jbould have come /vomer, as you defired t*u 
This, and fome few others of the fame nature in the Iliad, the tranf- 
lator has ventured to omit, cxpreffing only the fenfe of them. A 
living author (whom future times will quote, and theaefbre I (hall not 
fcruple to do it) fays, that thefe (hort fpeeches, though they may be 
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To whom the noble Heftor thus reply *d : 
O chief! in blood, and now in arms, ally'd ! 
Thy pow'r in war with juftke none conteft; 
Known is thy courage, and thy ftrength confeft. 
What pity floth fhould feize a foul fo brave, 67a 
Ot godlike Paris live a woman's flave ! 
My heart weeps blood at what the Trojans fay, 
And hopes, thy deeds fhall wipe the ftam away. 
Hafte then, in all their glorious labours fhare j 
For much they fuffer, for thy fake, in war. 67$ 
Thefe ills lhall ceafe, whene'er by Jove's decree 
We crown the bowl to Heav'n and Liberty: 



natural in other languages, cannot appear fo well in ours^ which it 
much more ftubborn and unpliant, and therefore are but fo many 
rubs in the ftory, that are ftiJl turning the narration out of its pro. 
per courfe. P # 

Ver. 667.] This verfe is a mere interpolation ; and fo the 
following circumftances of woman's Jlarve^^xA my heart weeps blood, 
which is, I fear, a hypertragical exaggeration. It might poffibly 
be fuggefted to his fancy by Dacier's tranflation : " Je fuis accable 
«' de douleur d* entendre les reproches fanglants, que vous font les 
«• Troyens." P. 

Ver. 669. Known is thy courage, &c] Heftor here confefTes 
the natural valour of Paris, but obferves it to be overcome by the 
indolence of his temper, and the love of pleafure. An ingenious 
French writer very well remarks, that the true character of this 
hero has a great refemblanccwith that of Marc Anthony, See the 
notes on the third book, ver. 37, and 86. P. 

Ver. 677. We cronvn the bowl to He&v'n and Liberty.] The 
Greek is, «fj»rj»p» fAwfytr, the free bowl, in which they made 
libations to Jupiter after the recovery of their liberty. The e*. 

Z4 
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While the proud foe his fruftrate triumphs 

mourns, 
And Greece indignant thro* her feas returns. 



prcffion is obferved by M. Dacier to refemble thofe of the Hebrews ; 
The cup of fahjation, the cup of forronv, the cup of benediclion, &C 
Athenaeus mentions thofe cups which the Greeks called yptpiMtrtnk 
\xs*f**T* 9 and were confecrated to the Gods in memory of fome 
fuccefs* He gives us the infeription of one of this fort, which 
was AIOS SI2THPOS. ?• 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

THE SINGLE COMBAT OF HECTOR AND AJAX. 

CJ*HE battle renewing with double ardour upon the return 
•*- of Heftor, Minerva is under apprebenflons for the 
Greeks. Apollo feeing her defcendfrom Olympus Joins her 
near the Scaan gate. They agree to put off the general 
engagement for that day, and incite Heftor to challenge the 
Greeks to a fmgle combat. Nine of the princes accepting 
the challenge, the lot is caft, and falls upon Ajax. Thefe 
heroes, after feveral attacks, are parted by the night* The 
Trojans calling a council, Anterior propqfes the delivery of 
Helen to the Greeks, to which Paris Witt not confent, but 
offers to refiore them her riches. Priam fends a herald to 
make this offer, and to demand a truce for burning the dead, 
the lajl of which only is agreed to by Agamemnon. When 
the funerals are performed, the Greeks, purfuant to the ad- 
vice of Nefior, ereS a fortification to pr&teSt their fleet and 
camp, flanked with towers, and defended by a ditch and 
palifades. Neptune teftifies hisjealoufy at this work, but 
is pacified by a promife from Jupiter. Both armies pafs 
the night in feafting, but Jupiter difbeartens the Trojans 
with thunder and other Jigns of bis wrath. 

The three and twentieth day ends with the duel ofHeRor 
andAjax: the next day the truce is agreed: another is 
taken up in the funeral rites of the flain ; and one more 
in building the fortification before theflbips. So tbatfome- 
wbat above three days is employed in this book. The fcenc 
lies wholly in the field. P, 
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SO fpoke the guardian of the Trojan ftate, 
Then rulh'd impetuous thro* the Scaean gate. 
Him Paris followed to the dire alarms ; 
Both breathing flaughter, both refolv'd in arms. 



Vcr. 2. Thro' the Sc*an gate.] This gate is not here particu- 
larifed by Homer, but it appears by the 491ft verfe of the fixth 
book that it could be no other. Euftathius takes notice of the 
difference of the words «(iotoU and %U % the one applied to He&or, 
the other to Paris : by which the motion of the former is defcribed 
as an impetuous (allying forth, agreeable to the violence of a war- 
Hour : and that of the latter as a calmer movement, correspondent 
to the gentler character of a lover* But perhaps this remark is too 
refined, fince Homer plainly gives Paris a character of bravery in 
what immediately precedes and follows this verfe. P. 

Ver. 3.] There is a ftiffnefs and formality in this couplet, which 
displeafes me. Ogilby, with trivial correction, feemsnot inferiour : 
Then, rujbing through the gates, both princes go 
Refolv'd to try the valour of the foe. 

The following fimile is finely tranflated by our poet, and the eighth 
verfe, an effufion of his own fancy, is eminently graceful. 
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As when to failors lab 'ring through the main, 5 
That long had heav'd the weary oar in vain, 
Jove bids at length th* expedted gales arife ; 
The gales blow grateful, and the veffel flies : 
So welcome thefe to Troy's defiring train ; 
The bands are chear'd, the war awakes again. 10 

Bold Paris firft the work of death begun 
On great Menefthius, Areithous' fon: 
Sprung from the fair Philomeda's embrace, 
The pleafing Arne was his native place. 
Then funk Eioneus to the lhades below, 15 
Beneath his fteely cafque he felt the blow 



Ver. £• As when to failors, Sec] This fimile makes it plain 
that the battle had relaxed during the abfence of Heclor in Troy ; 
and confequently that the converfation of Diomed and Glaucus in 
the former book, was not (as Homer's cenfurers would have it) in 
the heat of the engagement. P. 

Ver. 10.] This fupplement of the couplet feems to have been 
*uggefted by Ogilby : 

Such joy reviv'd the Trojans, when they view'd 
Thcfe princes ; and the Battel/ they renew' d* 

Ver. 11.] This is from Chapman : 

Then fell they to the works of death. 

Ver. 16.] After Chapman : 

Beneath his good fteele cajke it pierc't. 
By the tranfpofition of a fingle word, Ogilby's verfion, which is 
very clofe and faithful, becomes more dextrous by far than that of 
our tranflator : 

Through EXon's neck his javelin Hedtor thruft 
Beneath his helm ; and lay'd him in the dull. 
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Full on his neck, from He&or's weighty hand; 
And rolPd, with limbs relax'd, along the land. 
By Glaucus* fpear the bold Iphinous bleeds, 
Fix'd in the fhoulder as he mounts his fteeds ; 20 
Headlong he tumbles : his flack nerves unbound 
Drop the cold ufelefs members on the ground. 
When now Minerva faw her Argives flain, 
From vaft Olympus to the gleaming plain 



Ver. 23. When now Minerva 9 &c] This machine of the two 
Deities meeting to part the two armies is very noble. Euftathius 
tells us it is an allegorical Minerva and Apollo : Minerva reprefents 
the prudent valour of the Greeks, and Apollo who ftood for the 
Trojans, the power of deftiny : fo that the meaning of the allegory 
may be, that the valour and wifdom of the Greeks had now con- 
quered Troy, had not deftiny withftood. Minerva therefore com. 
plies with Apollo, an intimation that wifdom can never oppofe fate. 
But if you take them in the literal fenfe as a real God and Goddefs, 
it may be afked what neceffity there was for the introduction of two 
fuch Deities ? To this Eullathius anfwers, That the laft book was 
the only one in which both armies were deftitute of the aid of the 
Gods ; in confequence of which there is no gallant action atchiev'd, 
nothing extraordinary done, efpecially after the retreat of Heclor ; 
but here the Gods are again introduced to ufher in a new fcene of 
great actions. The fame author offers this other folution : Hector 
finding the Trojan army over-powered, confiders how to flop the 
fury of the prefent battle ; this he thinks may beft be done by the 
propofal of a fingle combat : thus Minerva by a very eafy and 
natural fi&ion may fignify that wifdom or courage ((he being the 
Goddefs of both) which fuggefts the neceffity of diverting the war : 
and Apollo that feafonable ftratagem by which he effeded it. P. 

Chapman is more faithful than Pope, and his efforts in this 
place have an unelaborate fimplicity, that will pleafe the reader : 

When gray-ey'd Pallas had perceiv'd, the Greeks fo fall in fight, 

From high Olympus' top ftie.ftoopt, and did on Uion light. 
. Apollo, to encounter her, to Pergamus did flie, 

From whence he, looking to the field, wifht Trojans vi&orie. 
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Fierce fhedefcends : Apollo mark'd her flight, ij 
Nor fhot lefs fwift from Ilion's tow'ry height: 
Radiant they met, beneath the beechen fliade; 
When thus Apollo to the blue-ey'd maid. 

What caufe, O daughter of almighty Jove! 
Thus wings thy progrefs from the realms above ? 
Once more impetuous daft thou bend thy way, $i 
To give to Greece the long-divided day ? 
Too much has Troy already felt thy hate, 
Now breathe thy rage, and hufti the ftern debate : 
This day, the bufinefs of the field fufpend; 35 
War foon (hall kindle, and great Ilion bend; 
Since vengeful Goddeffes oonfed'rate join 
To raze her walls, tho* built by hands divines 

To whom the progeny of Jove replies. 
I left, for this, the council of the flues: 4* 
But who fhall bid confli&ing hofts forbear, 
What art (hall calm the furious fons of war? 



Ver. 34.] If I underftand the conftru&on intended by our 
author, confiftency required him to write, 

Now breathe thy rage, be kuftfd the ton debate : 
u e. let thy rage breathe, and the debate be hafhed. 

Ver. $7. Vengeful Goddeffes.] 'Ypn kiotArytn in this place mtrft 
fignify Minerva and Juno, the word being xif the feminine gender. 
Euftathiua. P. 

Ver. 40.} Better, perhaps, as more exalt, 

'Tis well : I too, for thu^ forfook the ikies. 

Ver. 41.] This couplet U wrought iron the following Ample 
words of his author : 1 
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To her the God : great He&or's foul incite 
To dare the boldeft Greek to fingle fight, 
Till Greece, provok'd, from all her numbers 
(how, 45 

A warriour worthy to be Hedtor's foe. 

Atthis agreed, theheav'nly powr's withdrew; 
Sage Helenus their fecret counfels knew : 
He&or, infpir'd he fought : to him addreft, 
Thus told the dilates of his facred breaft. $0 
O fon of Priam ! let thy faithful ear 
Receive my words ; thy friend and brother hear ! 
Go forth perfuafive, and a while engage 
The warring nations to fufpend their rage i 
Then dare the boldeft of the hoftile train 5$ 
To mortal combat on the lifted plain. 



But come, how wilt thou flop this war of men ? 
He feems to Hare cad an eye on Dacter : Mais comment pretendez- 
vtms arreter des troupes dans la plus grande /*nr*r dm combat? 

Ver, 48. Sage Hclenut their {acred counfels knrwJ] Helenus wa* 
the prieit of Apollo, and aught therefore be fuppofed to be in- 
formed of this by his God* or taught by an oracle that fuch was 
his will. Or elfe being an Augur , he might learn it from the flight 
of thofe birds, into which the Deities are here feigned to transform 
themfelves (perhaps for that rea&a, as, it would be a very poetical 
manner of exprefling it.) The fiftion of thefe divinities fitting on 
the beech. tree in the lhape of Vultures* is imitated by Milton in 
the fourth book of Paradife Loft, where Satan leaping over the 
boundaries of Eden, fits in the form of a cormorant upon the tree 
of life. P.' 

This imitation of Milton had been noticed by Addifon in his 
commentary on that poet, publilhed in the Spectator. 
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For not this day fliall end thy glorious date; 
The Gods have fpoke it, and their voice is fate. 
He faid : the warriour heard the word with joy ; 
Then with his fpear reftrain'd the youth of Troy, 
Held by the midft athwart. On either hand 61 
Thefquadrons part ; th'expe&ing Trojans Hand : 
Great Agamemnon bids the Greeks forbear ; 
They breathe, and hufh the tumult of the war. 
Th* Athenian maid, and glorious God of day, 

With filent joy the fettling hofts furvey : 66 

v _. __ 

Ver. 57. For not this day Jhall end thy glorious date*] Euftathius 
juftly obferves, that Homer here takes from thegreatnefs of He&or's 
intrepidity, by making him foreknow that he mould not fall in this 
combat ; whereas Ajax encounters him without any fuch encourage- 
ment. It may perhaps be difficult to give a reafon for this manage- 
. ment of the poet, unlefs we afcribe it to that commendable pre- 
judice, and honourable partiality he bears his countrymen, which 
makes him give a fuperiority of courage to the heroes of his own 
nation. P. 

Ver. 60.] Then with his fpear reftrain^d the youth of Troy t Held 
by the midft athwart. — ] The remark of Euftathius here is ob- 
fervable : he tells us that the warriours of thofe times (having no 
trumpets, and becaijfe the voice of the loudeft herald would be 
drowned in the noife of a battle) addrefled themfelves to the eyes, 
and that grafping the middle of the fpear denoted a requeft that the 
-fight might a while be fufpended, the holding the fpear in that 
pofition not being the pofture of a warriour ; and thus Agamemnon 
underftands it without any farther explication. But however it be, 
we have a lively picture of a general who ftretches his fpear acrofs, 
and prefles back the advanced foldiers of his army. P. 

Our poet mifunderftood the circumftance of the fpear. It is 
v not afferted, that Heftor held it in a different direfiion, but by an- 

other part only, in the middle : becaufe, when a warriour was poifing 
his fpear for a hoftile caft, the weight of the iron head would require 
a pofition of the hand much beyond the middle > towards the point. 
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In form of vultures, on the beech's height 
They fit conceal'd, and wait the future fight- 
The thronging troops obfcure thedulky fields, 
Horrid with briftling fpears ,and gleamingfhields . 
As when a gen'ral darknefs veils the main, 71 
(Soft Zephyr curling the wide watry plain) 



Ver. 70.] The epithet thronging conveys an idea of progrejjion, 
whereas the troops were fitting down ; and a word of the original is 
pafled over in the next verfe. I would propofe the following couplet : 

The troops condens'd obfcure the dufky fields ; 
Briftling with fpears, and helms, and gleaming fhields. 
Our poet, I prefume, had an eye on Ogilby, who has fucceeded 
fully, if one word only be tranfpofed, and one changed : 
^The fquadrons fate thick-rank'd ; and all the fields 
Briftled with arms, helms, fpears, and dazzling fhields. 

Ver. 71. As when a geriral darknefs, &c] The thick ranks of 
the troops compofing themfelves, in order to fit and hear what 
Hec"lor was about to propofe, are compared to the waves of the fea 
juft ftirred by the Weft wind ; the fimile partly confiding in the 
darknefs and ftillnefs* This is plainly different from thofe images 
of the fea, given us on other occafions, where the armies in their 
engagement and confufion are compared to the waves in their agi- 
tation and tumult : and that the contrary is the drift of this fimile 
appears particularly from Homer's ufing the word tUrc t fedebant 9 
twice in the application of it. All the other verfions feem to be 
miftaken here : what caufed the difficulty was the expreflion tyvptw 
fiw 9 which may fignify the Weft wind Mowing on afudden, as well as 
firfi-riftng. But the defign of Homer was to convey an image both 
of the gentle motion that arofe over the field from the helmets and 
fpears before their armies were quite fettled ; and of the repofe and 
awe which enfued, when He&or began to fpeak. P. 

It appears to me, that the fimile was fuggefted by the preceding 
term snfyfjtvi«<, briftling — rough — horrent, as Milton renders the 
word after Virgil, in Par. Loft, ii. 513* 

vol. ir, A a 
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The waves fcarce heave, the face of Ocean fleeps , 
And a ftfll horrour faddens all the deeps : 
Thus in thick orders fettling ivide around, 7J 
At length composed they fit, and (hade the ground. 
Great He&or firft amidft both armies broke 
The folemn filence, and their pow'rs befpoke. 



- him round 



A globe of fiery Seraphim enclos'd 

With bright imblazonry, and horrent arms : 

though elfewhere our fublime bard ufes the word of Pope, in a 
paflage palpably imitated from this before us, Par. Loft. vi. 82. 
Briftled with upright beams innumerable 
Of rigid fpears, and helmets throng'd, and (hields : > 

and fp Dacier : " Heriffes de pques :" a term, pleafantly applied 
fcy Boileau at the beginning of his, fourth fatire : 

Un pedant enyvre de fa vaine ftiepce, 
Tout hirijfi de Grec. 

Homer has ufed this figurative expreflion before, and Virgil on 
various occafions with much felicity : but I reftrain myfelf on the 
fubjeft of thefe philological illuftrationi ; which unwarily indulged 
Would enlarge this edition to an immeafurable fiae. 

"' On other occafions, when troops are In progreflive motion, and the 
rows of fpears undulate with their fteps ; the comparifon is drawn 
from waving corn in a field : here, as the men were fitting down, 
the motion of the fpears would take a lefs compafs ; and the fimite 
is adjufted accordingly. I much doubt, whether the Mackne/k q£ 
the fea were intended to receive any application to the foldiers : it 
appears rather a circumftance, defigned to fix the degree of undulation 
in the fea ; becaufe large waves are elfewhere fpoken of by our 
poet, as white and foaming* I would propofe the following tranft 
lation, accommodated to this conception of the original : 

As Ocean's waves, when Zephyr's freflining gale 
Pours fudden, curl and blacken at the blaft : 
So feem'd in fhew the Greek and Trojan files. 
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Hear all ye Trojan, all ye Grecian bands, 
What my foul pixnrtpts, and what foms God 
commands. go 

Great Jove, averfe our warfare to cotnpofe, 
Overwhelms the nations with new toils and woes } 



Ver. 79. Hear all ye Trojan, all ye Grecian lands.] The ap- 
pearance of Hector, his formal challenge, and the affright of the 
Greeks upon it, have a near refemblance to the defcription of the 
challenge of Goliah in the firft book of Samuel, ch. xvii. And be 
flood and cried to the armies of Ifrael l—*-Ghufe you a man for you, and 
let him come down t$ me. If be be able tofigbt nvitb me, and to kill 
me> then willive be your fervants : but if I prevail againfi bim § and 
kill him, then Jball ye be ourfervants.—^tVben Saul and all Ifrael 
beard the words oftbe P hilt/tine, tbey were greatly difmayed, ant 
greatly afraid, &c. 

There is a -fine air of gallantry and bravery In this challenge of 
Hector. If he feems to fpeak too vainly, we fhould confider him 
under the character of a challenger, whofe buiinefs it is to defy the 
enemy. Yet at the fame time we find a decent modefty in his man- 
ner of exprefling the conditions of the combat : he fays fimply, If 
my enemy kills me ; but of himfelf, If Apollo grant me *Vi&ory. It 
was an imagination equally agreeable to a man of generofity, and a 
lover of glory, to mention the monument to be erected over his 
vanquiftied enemy ; though we fee he confiders It not fo much an 
honour paid to the conquered, as a trophy to the conqueror. It 
was natural too to dwell moft upon the thought that pleafed him 
beft; for he takes no notice of any monument that mould be erected 
over himfelf, if he mould fall unfortunately. He no fooner allows 
himfelf to expatiate, but the profpect of glory carries him away 
thus far beyond his firft intention, which was only to allow the 
enemy to interr their champion with decency. , P. 

Ver. 80.] He might have adhered to his author without 
interpolation : 

Hear all ye Trojan, all ye Grecian bands, 
What the boldimfulfe of my foul commands. 
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War with a fiercer tide once more returns, 
Till Ilion falls, or till yon* navy burns. 84 
You then, O Princes of the Greeks ! appear; 
*Tis Hedtor fpeaks, and calls the Gods to hean 
From all your troops feledt the boldeft knight, 
And him, the boldeft, Hedlor dares to fight. 
Here if I fall, by chance of battle (lain, 
Be his my fpoil, and his thefearms remain; 90 
But let my body, to my friends return'd, 
By Trojan hands aqd Trojan flames be burn'd. 
And if Apollo, in whofe aid I truft, 
Shall ftretch your daring champion in the duft ; 
If mine the glory to defpoil the foe; 95 

On Phoebus* temple I'll his arms beftow : 



Ver. 84.] More corre&ly grammatical thus : 
Ills with a fiercer tide once more return, 
Till Ilion fall, or till yon* navy burn. 

Yer. 86.] He might have written, without an intermixture of 
extraneous fentiment, as follows : 

'Tis Hettor fpeaks : bis general challenge heat. 

Ver. 92.] The original fuggefts the following alteration : 
By #// the Trojans arid their wives be burn'd. 

Ver. 96. On Phoebus' temple I'll his arms beftow.} It was the 
manner of the ancients to dedicate trophies of this kind to the 
temples of the Gods. The particular reafon for confecrating 
the arms in this place to Apollo, is not only as he was the conftant 
prote&or of Troy, but as this thought of the challenge was infpired 
by him, P. 

The fame vulgarity is in Chapman : 
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The breathlefs carcafs to your navy fent, 
Greece on the fliore fhall raife a monument; 
Which when fome future mariner fuxveys, 
Wafh'dby broad Hellefpont *s refounding feas , 100 



— — in Apollo's (hrinc 

/'//hang them, as my trophies due : 

and in Ogilby : 

His arms Vll bear to facred Ilium. 
Our poet mould have avoided it by writing fimply, 

On Phoebus* temple / his arms beftow : 

becaufe future afiion is perpetually exprefled in poetry and prophecy, 
with perfeft propriety, as well as dignity, by prefent determination. 

Ver. 98- Greece on the Jbore Jball raife a monument.] Homer 
took the hint of this from feveral tombs of the ancient heroes who 
had fought at Troy, remaining in his time upon the Ihore of the 
Hellefpont. He gives that fea the epithet broad, to diftinguifh the 
particular place of thofe tombs, which was on the Rhoctean or 
Sigsean coaft, where the Hellefpont (which in other parts is narrow) 
opens itfelf to the JEgean fea. Strabo gives an account of the mo- 
nument of Ajax near Rhcetum, and of Achilles at the promontory 
of Sigaeum. This is one among a thoufand proofs of our author's 
exaft knowledge in Geography and Antiquities. Time (fays 
Euftathius) has deftroyed thofe tombs which were to have preferved 
He&or's glory ; but Homer's poetry, more lading than monuments, 
and proof againft ages, will for ever fupport and convey it to the 
lateft pofterity. P. 

Ver. 100] The word feas is perpetually conftrained by our 
poets to rhyme with another of fimilar found with furveys, accord- 
ing to the low and vicious pronunciation of the former word, and 
others of the fame complexion, by the Irifh, and the people of 
Lancafhire and Chelhire in England. This practice is highly care- 
lefs and difgufting. 

a»3 
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Thus fhall he&jr, "A valiant Greek lies there/ 
" % He&or fladn,. the migky mam of war." 
The ftone fhall tell your vanquifh'd hero's same, 
Aod diftaat ages leara the vi&or's fame. 

This fierce defiance Greece aftonifli'd heard, 
Blufh'd to refufe, and to accept it fear'd, 106 



Vcr. 102.] A poor verfe, and a faulty rhyme. Ogilby is not 
amifs : 

There lies the body of one kill'd long fince 

By valiant He&or, that renowned prince, 

So let him fay, and fo preferve my name. ; 

From age to age, eternizing my fame. 
Perhaps, our author might have written, as'well in other refpe&s, 
and with more fidelity, thus : 

Thus (hall he fay : " Here lies a man of might, 

€ * Whom once illuftriom HecJor Jlew in fight" 

Ver. 105*. Greece afionijb'd heard*] It feem* natural to enquire, 
why the Greeks, before they accepted' He&ojr's challenge, did not 
demand reparation for the former treachery of Pandaru*, and ibfift 
upon the- delivering up the author of it ; which had' been the fhorteft 
way for the Trojans to have wiped off that ftain ; it was very re*- 
fonablo for the Greeks to reply to this challenge, that they could 
Dot venture a fecond fingle combat, for fear of fuch another infi# 
dious attempt upon their champion. And indeed I wonder thai 
Neftor did not think of this excufe for. his countrymen, when they 
were fo backward to engage. One may make fome fort of anfwer 
to this, if we confider the clearnefs of Hector's character; and hit 
words at the beginning of the foregoing fpeech,. where he firft 
complains of the revival of the war as a misfortune common to 
them both (which is at once very artful and decent) and lays the 
blame of it upon Jupiter. Though, by the way, his charging the 
Trojan breach of faith upon the Deity, looks a little like the rea- 
foning of fome modern faints in the doctrine of abfolute repro- 
bation, making God the author of fin, and. may ferve for fome 
inftance of the antiquity of that falfe tenet. R. 

Ver. 106.] He feems to luve $onfulted Ogilby : 
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Stern Menekus firft the filence broke, 
And inly groaning, thus opprobrious Tpoke. 

Women of Greece ! Oh fcandal of your race, 
Whofe coward fouls yoiir mainly form difgrace; 
How great the fhame, whenev'ry age fhallknow 
That not a Grecian met this noble foe! 112 

Go then ! refolve to earth, from whence ye grew j 
A heartlefs, fpiritlefs, inglorious crew ! 
Be what ye feem, unanimated clay ! 
Myfelf will dare the danger of the day, n6 
*Tis Man's bold tafk the gen'rous ftrife to try, 
But in the hands of God is vidory. 



This (aid, all filent were : no Greek did fpeak ; 

Blujb'd to refufe, yet durft not undertake. 
And oar poet would have written with more fidelity to his original, 
bad he kept ftill clofer to his predeceflbr, thus : 

This fierce defiance Greece in filence heard, 

Ver. 109. Women of Greece! &c] There is a great deal of 
fire in this fpeech of Menelaus, which very well agrees with his 
character and circumftances. Methinks while he fpeaks one fees 
him in a pofture of emotion, pointing with contempt at the com- 
manders about him. He upbraids their cowardice, and withes they 
may become (according to the literal words) earth and water : that 
is, be refolved into thofe principles they fprung from,' or die. 
Thus Euftathius explains it very exactly from a verfe he cites of 
Zcnophanes : 

Ver. 11 8.] Chapman has given a very happy turn, in my 
opinion, to the correspondent verfe of his original: 

But Conqueft's garlands hang aloft, amongft th* immortal Gods* 
a 94 
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Thefe words fcarce fpoke, with generous 
ardour preft, 
His manly limbs in azure arms he dreft: 120 
That day, Atrides! a fuperiour hand 
Had ftretch'd theebreathlefs on the hoftile ftrand ; 
But all at once, thy fury to compofe, 
The kings of Greece, an awful band, arofe: 
Ev'n he their chief, great Agamemnon, prefs'd 
Thy daring hand, and this advice addrefsM. 126 
Whither, O Menelaiis ! would'ft thou run, 
And tempt a fate, which prudence bids theefhun ? 
Griev'd tho* thou art, forbear the ra(h defign; 
Great Hedlor's arm is mightier farthan thine, 130 
Ev'n fierce Achilles learn M its force to fear, 
And trembling met this dreadful fon of war. 
Sit thou fecure amidft thy focial band ; 
Greece in our caufe fhall arm fome po w *rf ul hand . 



Ver. 13 1# E<v*n fieroe Achilles learn' d his force to fear.] The 
Poet every where takes occafion to fet the brotherly love of Aga- 
memnon towards Menelaus in the moft agreeable light: when Me- 
nelaus is wounded, Agamemnon is more concerned than he ; and 
here difluades him from a danger, which he offers immediately 
after to undertake himfelf. He makes ufe of Heftor's fuperiour 
courage to bring him to a compliance ; and tells him that even 
Achilles dares not. engage with Heclor. This (fays Euftathius) is 
not /true, but only the affe&ion for his brother thus breaks out into 
a kind of extravagance. Agamemnon likewife confults the honour 
of Menelaus : for it will be no difgrace to him to decline encoun- 
tering a man whom Achilles himfelf is afraid of. Thus he artfully 
provides for his fafety and honour at the fame time. P. 
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The mightieft warriour of th* Achaian name, 13$ 
Tho* bold, and burning with defire of fame, 



Ver. 135. The mightieft tvarrionr, &c] It cannot with certainty 
be concluded from the words of Homer, who the perfon is to whom 
Agamemnon applies the lad lines of this fpeech : the interpreters 
leave it as undetermined in their tranflations as it is in the original. 
Some would have it underftood of Heftor, that the Greeks would 
fend fuch an antagonift againft him, from whofe hands Heftor 
might be glad to efcape. But this interpretation feems contrary 
to the plain defign of Agamemnon's difcourfe, which only aims to < 
deter his brother from fo rafh an undertaking as engaging with 
Hedor. So that inftead of dropping any expreflion which might 
depreciate the power or courage of this hero, he endeavours rather. 
to reprefent him as the moft formidable of men, and dreadful even 
to Achilles. This paflage therefore will, be moft confident with 
Agamemnon's defign, if it be con fide red as an argument offered to 
Menelaus, at once to difiuade him from the engagement, and -to 
comfort him under the appearance of fo great a difgrace as refufing 
the challenge; by telling him, that any warriour, how bold and 
intrepid foever, might be content to fit ftill and rejoice that he is 
not expofed to fo hazardous an engagement. The words tu%% <p6yw* 
Aw* U xrtifjuou, fignify not to efcape out of the combat (as the 
tranflators take it) but to avoid entering into it. 

The phrafe of yiw xufA^w, which is literally to bend the knee 9 . 
means (according to Euftathius) to reft, to fit down, KuAiirivmi, and 
is u fed fo by iEfchylus in Prometheo. Thofe interpreters were 
greatly miftaken who imagined it fignified to kneel down, to thank, 
the Gods for efcaping from fuch a combat ; whereas the cuftom of 
kneeling in prayer (as we before obferved) was not in ufe among 
tbefe nations. P. 

Our poet here is enveloped in a cloud of darknefs, raifed 
by himfelf. He has totally miftaken a paflage, which is per- 
feclly plain to any man, who has but a moderate knowledge of the 
original: nor has one of his predeceflbrs in Engliih tranflation 
reprefented the fenfe amifs. Take Hobbes for an example : 
Therefore, good brother, fit ftill at your troop ; 
Some other we'll oppofe to Heclor's might, 
That, haughty as he is, (hall make him ftoop, 

And thank the Gods, if fafe he come from fight. 
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Content, the doubtful honour might forego, 
So great the dangetf, and fo brave the foe. 

Hefaid, and turn 'd his brother's vengeful mind; 
He ftoop'd to reafon, and his rage refign'd, 140 
No longer bent to nifh att certain harms ; 
His joyful friends unbrace his azure arms. 

He, from whofe lips: divine perfuafiott flows, 
Grave Neftor, then, iri graceful a<5t arofte, 
Tfims to the kings he fpoke. What grief, what 
ihame 145 

Attend on Greece, and all the Crecianname? 

Jfittasg£S£!SSS 

Vcr. 1 39»] Thus Ogilby, who might aflift this fine couplet ; 
Thus Agamemnon chaftgd his brother's mind. 
Who to his graver reafom ftraight iaclin'd. 
Again with exquifite felicity, in* Prologue Co the Satires ; 
That not in fancy's maze he wamkr'd long* 
But fioop'd to Truth? and moraliz'd his fong. 

Ver. 143.] This is the poetical addition of his own fancy, 
Hk author wouM have been as fully reprefented thus * 

Then Nejhr rofs t and /pake : What grief, what fliame— . 

Ver*. ttf. Tbefpetch'ofNejtor.] This fpeech, if we confider 
the oCcafion of it, could be mode by no peribn but Neftor. N<y 
young warriour could' with decency exhort others to undertake a 5 
combat which he himfelf declined. Nothing could be more ir* 
his* character than to reprefent to the Greeks how much they would' 
{infer in the opinidn of another did man like himfelf. In naming 
Peleus he fets before their eyes the expectations of all their fathers, 
and the fhame that muft afflict them in their old age, if their fond 
behaved thentfelves* unworthily. The account he gives of the con* 
verfations he had formerly held with that King, and his jealoufy for 
the glory of Greece, is a very natural picture of the warm dialogues 
of two old warriours upon the commencement of a new war. Upon 
the whole, Neftor never more difplays his oratory than in this place : 
you fee him riling with a £gb, exprefling a patbetick forrow, and 
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How (ball, alas \ her hoary heroes itoown ) 
Their fons degenerate, and their race a fcomf 
What tears fhaU down thy filver beard be rolFd* 
Oh Peleus-, old in arms, in wifdom old I t$<* 
Once with what joy the ge&'rous prince woukj 

hear % 

Of ev'ry chief who fought this glorious war, 
Participate their fame, and pleas'd enquire 
Each name,, each a&ion, and each heroes Ike ? 



wafting again for his youth, that he might wipe away this difgjMt 
from his country. TTie humour of ftory-telling, fo natural to okt 
men, is almoft always- marked by Homer v» the Ipeeehesr of Neftor: 
the apprehenfioo that their age makes-them contemptible, puts them 
upon repeating the brave deeds of their youth. Plutarch juftifies 
the pcaUes Neftor here gives himfelf; and the vaunts of his valout, 
which on this occafion were only exhortations to thofe ht addreflecl 
them to ; by thefe he reftores courage to the Greeks, who were 
aftonifhed at the bold challenge of He&or„ and causes nine of tat 
princes to rife and accept it. If any man had a right to commend 
himfelf, it was this venerable prince, who in relating his own ac- 
tions did no more than propofe examples of vktue to the young, 
Virgil, without any fuch foftening qualification, makes his hero 
fay of himfelf, 

" Sum phis &neas, fatnifuper aethera notes." 
And comfort a dying warriour with thefe words, 

" JEntx magni dextra cadis. 

The fame author alfo intimates the wifh of Neftor for a return of 
his youth, where Rvander cries out, 

" O mihi praeteritos referat fi Jupiter annos f 
" Qualis eram, cum primam aciem Praenefte fub ipsa 
" Stravi, fcutorumque incendi victor acervos, 
" Et regem hac Herilum dextra fub Tartara mifi." 
As for the narration of the Arcadian war introduced here, it is a 
part of the true hiHory of thofe times, as we are informed by Pau- 
fanias. i P. 
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Gods! fhould he fee our warriours trembling ftand , 
And trembling all before one hoftile hand; 156 
How would he lift his aged arms on high, 
Lament inglorious Greece, and beg to die! 
Oh ! would to all th* immortal pow'rs above, 
Minerva, Phoebus, and almighty Jove ! 160 
Years .might again roll back, my youth renew, 
And give this arm the fpring which once it knew : 
When fierce in war, where Jardan's waters fall 
I led my troops to Phea's trembling wall, 
And with th* Arcadian fpears my prowefs try'd, 
Where Celadon rolls down his rapid tide. 166 
There Ereuthalion bravM us in the field, 
Proud, Areithous* dreadful arms to wield; 
Great Areithous, known from fhore to fhore 
By the huge, knotted, iron mace he bore; 170 
No lance he fhook, nor bent the twanging bow, 
But broke, with this, the battle of the foe. 
Him not by manly force Lycurgus flew, 
Whofe guileful jav'lin from the thicket flew, 



Ver. 169.] Chapman is literal : 

All men, and faire-girt ladies both, for honour cald him fo : 
as is Ogilby : 

Not only men, but long-veil'd matrons all, 
This dreadful champion did the club-man call, 

Ver. 172.] Rather, agreeably to his author, 
But brake with this the phalanx of the foe. 
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Deep in a winding way his breaft aflati'd, 175 
Nor aught the warriour's thund'ring maceavaird. 
Supine he fell : thofe arms which Mars before 
Had giv'n the vanquifh'd, now the vidtor bore. 
But when old age had dimM Lycurgus* eyes f 
To Ereuthalion he confign'd the prize. 180 

Furious with this, he crufti'd our leveird bands, 
And dar'd the trial of the ftrongeft hands ; 
Nor cou'd the ftrongeft hands his fury ftay; 
All faw, and fear'd, his huge tempeftuous fway . 
'Till I, the youngeft of the hoft, appear'd, 185 
And youngeft, met whom all our army fear'd. 
I fought the chief: my arms Minerva crown *d : 
Prone fell the Giant o'er a length of ground. 



Vcr. 177. Thefe arms which Mars before Had given .] Homer has 
the peculiar happinefs of being able to raife the obfeureft circum- 
ftance into the ftrongeft point of light. Areithous had taken thefc 
arms in battle, and this gives occafion to our Author to fay they 
were the prefent of Mars. Euftathius. P # 

Ver. 188. Prone fell the giant oer a length of ground J\ Neftor's 
infilling upon this circumftance of the fall of. Ereuthalion, which 
paints his vaft body lying extended on the earth, has a particular 
beauty in it, and recalls into the old man's mind the joy he felt on 
the fight of his enemy after he was (lain. Thefe are the fine and 
natural ftrokes that give life to the defcriptlon of poetry. P. 

Chapman exprefles in a lively manner the pi&urefque defcription 
of his original : 

I flue : his big bulke lay on earth, extended here and there* 
Nor is Ogilby to be defpifed : 

Dead on the fpot this combatant I lay'd, 
And his huge limbs were all abroad difplay'd. 
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What then I was, Oh were your Neftor now! 
Not Hetftor's felf (hould want an equal foe. 190 
But warriours, you, that youthful vigour boaft, 
The flow'r of Greece, th* examples of our hoft, 
Sprung from fuch fathers, who fuch numbers 
c fway, 

Can you ftand trembling, and defert the day? 

His warm reproofs the lift'ning kings inflame; 
And nine, the nobleftof the Grecian name, 196 
Up-ftarted fierce: but far before the reft 
The king of men advanc'd his dauntlefs breaft: 
Then bold Tydides, great in arms, appear'd; 
And next his bulk gigantick Ajax rear'd: 20* 
Oileus folio w'd ; Idomen was there, 
And Merion, dreadful as the God of war : 



Ver. 191.] It would be much more regular and diftindfc to make 
ye and not you the nominative plural of this pronoun : both on account 
of it's application to an individual in thejtnguktr number, and for a 
diverfity between the two cafes of the plural. ' 

Ver. 196. And nine, the nobleft, &c] In this catalogue of the 
nine warriours, who offer themfelves as champions for Greece, one 
may take notice of the firft and the laft who rifes up. Agamemnon 
advanced foremoft, as it bed became the General, and Ulyfles with 
his ufual caution took time to deliberate till feven more had offered 
themfelves. Homer gives a great encomium of the eloquence of 
Neftor, in making it produce fo fudden an effeft; efpecially when 
Agamemnon, who did not proffer himfelf before, even to fave his 
brother, is now the firft that fteps forth : one would fancy this par- 
ticular circumftance was contrived to (hew, that eloquence has a 
greater power, than even nature itfel£ P. 
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With thefe Eurypylus and Thoas ftand. 
And wife Ulyffes clos'd the daring band. 
All thefe, alike infpir'd with noble rage, 205 
Demand the fight. To whom the Pylian fage : 

Left thirft of glory your brave fouls divide, 
What chief (hall combat, let the lots decide. 
Whom Heav'n (hall chufe, be his the chance to 

raife 
His country's fame, his own immortal praife. a 10 



Ver. 208. Let the lots decide*] This was a very prudent piece 
of conduct in Neftor : he does not chufe any of thefe nine himfelf, 
but leaves the determination entirely to chance. Had he named 
the hero, the reft might have been grieved to have feen another pre- 
ferred before them ; and he well knew that the lot could not fell 
upon a wrong perfon, where all were valiant. Euftathius. P. 

Chapman has delivered in his quaint and homely (Hie what appear* 
to be the proper fenfe of Homer ; 

Againe Gerenius Neftor fpake : Let lots be drawne by all; 

His hand (hall helpe the well-arm'd Greeks, on whom the lot 
doth fall : 

And to his wiih (hall he be helpt, if he efcape with life 

The downfall danger- breathing fit, of this adventrous ftrifc. 
Qut Pope copied Dacier : " Princes, remettez ce choix au fort, et 
•* celui qu' // aura choift, s'il echappe au danger -de ce grand combat, 
" fera un grand bien aux Grecs, et il acquerra»»* gloire immortelle" 

Ver, 209, Whom hea^nfhallchife, be his the chance to raife, 
His country 1 s fame, his vum immortal praife .] 
The original of this pafTage is fomewhat confufed; the interpreters 
render it thus : «« Caft the lots, and he who ftiall be chofen, if he 
•' efcapes from this dangerous combat will do an eminent fervice 
*• to the Greeks, and alfo have caufe to be greatly fatisfied him- 
*' felf." But the fenfe will appear more <Min& and rational, if 
the words St* and avro* be not under ftood of the fame perfon : and 
the meaning of Neftor will then be, " He who is chofen for the 
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The lots produced, each hero figns his own; 
Then in the gen'ral's helm the fates are thrown. 
The # people pray, with lifted eyes and hands, 
And vows like thefe afcend from all the bands. 
Grant, thou Almighty ! in whofe hand is fate, 
A worthy champion for the Grecian ftate. 216 



" engagement by the lot, will do his country great fervice : and he 
•' likewife who is not, will have reafon to rejoice for efcaping fo 
ts dangerous a combat." The expreffion mm (puyyn Aw« U xotifAoio, 
is the fame Homer ufes in ver. 118, 119, of this book, which wc 
explained in the fame fenfe in the note on ver. 135. P. 

Ver. 213. The people pray.] Homer, who fuppofes every thing 
on earth to proceed from the immediate difpofition of heaven, al- 
lows not even the lots to come up by chance, but places them in 
the hands ot God. The people pray to him for the difpofal of them* 
and beg that Ajax, Diomed, or Agamemnon may be the perfon. 
In which the Poet feems to make the army give his own fentiments, 
concerning the preference of valour in his heroes, to avoid an 
odious comparifon in downright terms, which might have been 
incorififtent with his defign of complimenting the Grecian families. 
They afterwards offer up their prayers again, juft as the combat is 
beginning, that if Ajax does not conquer, at leaft he may divide 
the glory with Hedlor ; in which the commentators obferve Homer 
prepares the readers for what is to happen in the fequel. P. 

Our poet might have an eye to Chapman : 

The fouldiers praid, held up their hands, and this of Jove 

did afke, 
With eye advanc't to hearven. 

Ver. 215.] The two fimple lines of Homer are not well ex- 
panded into four on this occafion, by the help of fuch abundant 
interpolation. I wi(h a better fubftitute to be found than the 
following couplet : 

Ajax or Tydeus'fon, great Jove! ordain; 
. Qr him,, who holds Mycene's wealthy reign I 
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This talk let Ajax or Tydides prove, 
Or he, the king of kings, belov'd by Jove! 
Old Neftor ihook the cafque. By heaven 
infpir'd, 
Leap'd forth the lot, of every Greek defir'd. 220 
This from the right to left the herald bears, 
Held out in order to the Grecian peers ; 
Each to his rival yields the mark unknown, 
'Till godlike Ajax finds the lot his own ; 
Surveys th* infcription with rejoicing eyes, 225 
Then cafts before him, and with tranfport cries : 

Ver. 219.] The phrafe by beav'n infpir'd, as referred to lot, is 
wretched indeed. Even Ogilby, with a little correction, though 
wholly deftitute of elevation, is not inferiour : 
Neftor the helmet ftiook \ and Ajax got, 
As all the Greeks themfelves defir'd, the lot. 

Ver. 224.] The remark of the fcholiafi on the place is very 
pertinent and obfervable ; that " the heroes did not know letters :" 
i. e. alphabetical writing was not pra&ifed, and perhaps not known 
to the Greeks, in the heroic ages. 

Ver. 225. Surveys th' infcription.] There is no neceflity to fup- 
pqfe that they put any letters upon thefe lots, at lead not their names, 
becaufe the herald could not tell to whom the lot of Ajax belonged, 
till he claimed it himfelf. It is more probable that they made 
fome private mark or fignet each upon his own lot. The lot was 
only a piece of wood, a (hell, or any thing that lay at hand. 
Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 226.] His original fays, " He rejoiced in his mind:" but 
** Dacier has, tranfporti dejoie." 

Ver. 227. Warriours! I claim the lot.] This is the firft fpeech of Ajax 
in the Iliad. He is no orator, but always exprefles himfelf in (hort ; 
generally bragging or threatning ; and very pofitive. The appellation 
of if*** 'A%xia», the buhuark of the Greeks, which Homer almoft 

vol. 11. B b 
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Warriours ! I claim the lot, and arm with joy ; 
Be mine the conqueft of this chief of Troy. 
Now, while my brighteft arms my limbs inveft, 
To Saturn's fon be all your vows addreft : 230 
But pray in fecret, left the foes fhould hear, 
And deem your prayers the mean effeft of fear. 

conftantly gives him, is extremely proper to the bulk, ftrength, and 
immobility of this heavy hero, who on all bccafions is made to 
ftand to the bufinefs, and fupport the brunt. Thefe qualifications 
ace given him, that he may laft out, when the reft of the chief 
heroes are wounded : this makes him of excellent ufe in Iliad xiii. 
&c. He there puts a flop to the whole force of the enemy, and a 
long time prevents the firing of the (hips. It is particularly ob- 
fervable, that he is never aflifted by any Deity, as the others are. 
Yet one would think Mars had been no improper patron for him, 
there being fome refemblance in the boifterous character of that 
God and this hero. However it be, this coniideration may partly 
account for * particular, which elfe may very well raife a queftion : 
why Ajax, who is in this book fuperior in ftrength to Hector, 
fhould afterward in the Iliad (hun to meet him, and appear his 
inferiour ? We fee the Gods make this difference.: Hector is not 
only aflifted by them in his own per fon, but his men fecond him, 
whereas thofe of Ajax are difpirited by heaven : to which one may 
add another which is a natural reafon, Hector in this book exprefsly 
tells Ajax, " he will now make ufe of no (kill or art in fighting 
• f with him." The Greek in bare brutal ftrength proved too hard 
for Hector, and therefore he might be fuppofed afterwards to have 
exerted his dexterity againft him. P. 

Ver. 228.] More exactly thus : 

The conqueft hoping of this chief of Troy. 

Moreover, our tranflator always appears to me as viewing 
Ajax in a lefs advantageous light, than that in which Homer in- 
tended to difplay him. He feems a folid, fedate, refolute, and* 
unoftentatious war Hour. And fo Sophocles confidered him : and 
Homer gives him the preference exprefsly, as a warriour, to all the 
heroes, but Achilles. 1 
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Said I in fecret ? No, your vows declare, 
In fuch a voice as fills the earth and air. 234 
Lives there a chief whom Ajax ought to dread, 
Ajax, in all the toils of battle bred? 
From warlike Salamis I drew my birth, 
And bom to combats, fear no force on earth. 
He faid. The troops with elevated eyes, 
Implore the God whofe thunder rends the fkies. 
O Father of mankind, fuperiour lord ! 141 

On lofty Ida's holy hill ador'd; 
Who in the higheft heav'n has fix'd thy throne, 
Supreme of Gods ! unbounded, and alone: 
Grant thou, that Telamon may bear away 345 
The praife and conqueft of this doubtful day; 



Ver. 233.] He follows Dacier in this fprightlinefi of interro- 
gation : " Que dis-jef faites-lcs a haute- voix." 

Ver. 236.] Our poet has not given here a juft representation 
of his author. A new word or two would improve his tranflation ; 
Lives there a chief, whom Ajax ought to dread? 
Ajax, in every art of battle bred. 
From warlike Salamis I drew my birth, 
And, born to combats, fear nojkill on earth. 

But the laft couplet is low and infipid, and fhould be entirely fuper- 
feded by a better. Thus ? 

To what bold warrior will your Ajax yield ? 
What combat dreads he in the lifted field ? 
No novice him, but train'd in all the lore 
Of battle, Salamis the warlike bore, 
aba 
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Or if illuftrious He&or be thy care, 

That both may claim it, and that both may fhare. 

Now Ajax brac'd his dazling armour on; 
Sheath'd in bright fteel the giant- warriour (hone : 
He moves to combat with majeftic pace; 251 
So ftalks in arms the grizly God of Thrace, 
When Jove to punifh faithlefs men prepares, 
And gives whole nations to the wafte of wars. 
Thus march *d the chief, tremendous as a God ; 
Grimly he fmiPd; earth trembled as he ftrode: 



Ver. 248.] He wrote in the Jfrft edition, 
That both may claim 'em : 

inaccurately, and without perfpicuity, in both cafes. I would pro- 
pofe an alteration more conformable to his original : 
'Let both thy favour and the glory fhare. 

Ver. 2£i. He moves to combat.] This defcription is full of the 
fublime imagery fo peculiar to our author. The Grecian champion 
is drawn in all that terrible glory with which he equals his heroes 
to the Gods: he is no lefs dreadful than Mars moving to battle, to 
execute the decrees of Jove upon mankind, and determine the fate 
of nations. His march, his poll u re, his countenance, his bulk, 
his tower-like fhield, in a word, his whole figure, ftrikes our eyes 
in all the ftrongeft colours of poetry. We look upon him as a 
deity, and are not aftonifhed at thofe emotions which Heft or feels 
at the fight of him. P. 

Ver. 256.] Our tranflator has engrafted on his author a cif- 
cumftance from Milton, who might poflibly have in view this paf- 
fage of Homer : Par. Loft, ii. 676 : 

The monfter moving onward came as faft* 
With horrid ftrides ; Hell trembled as hf ftnde. 

Chapman's verfion is not unpleafing : 
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His mafly jav'lin quiv'ring in his hand, 157 
He ftood, the bulwark of the Grecian band. 
Thro* ev'ry Argive heart new tranfport ran; 
All Troy ftood trembling at the mighty man : 260 
Ev'n He&or paus *d ; and with new doubt oppreft , 
Felt his great heart fufpended in his breaft: 
'Twas vain to feek retreat, and vain to fear; 
Himfelf had challeng'd, and the foe drew near. 
Stem Telamon behind his ample fhield, 365 
As from a brazen tow'r o'erlook'd the field. 
Huge was its orb, with fev'n thick folds o'ercaft, 
Of tough bull-hides; of folid brafs the laft. 



Smil'd, yet of terrible afpeft: on earth with ample pace 
He boldly ftalkt, andlhooke aloft, his dart with deadly grace. 
Nor that of Ogilby : 

The big-bon'd hero fternly did advance, 
And grimly fmiling (hook his ponderous lance. 

So too Cowley, David, iii. 23. 

Th* unclrcumcis'd fmiTd grimly with difdain: 
and Milton is juftly thought to have profited by this paffagc of 
Homer in Par. Loft, ii. 846. but he improves on his matter : 

He ceas'd, for both feem'd highly pleas'd, and Death 

Grinn'd horrible a gbafily /mile, 

Ver. 262.] Perhaps, the original would be better reprefented 
thus: 

Felt his great heart tumultuous in his breaft, 

Ver. 265.] Here, as above in ver. 24.5, our poet, after the 
example of Chapman, calls the Telamonian Ajax fimply Telamon 
but very improperly: thus confounding the hero with his father. 
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(The work of Tychius, who in Hyle dwelPd, 
And all in arts of armoury excelPd.) 270 

This Ajax bore before his manly breaft, 
And threat'ning, thus his adverfe chief addreft. 
Hedtor ! approach my arm, and fingiy know 
What ftrength thou haft, and what theGrecian foe. 



Ver. 269. 7%e work of Vychius.] I mall alk leave to rranfcribe 
Jierc a ftory of this Tychius, as we have it in the ancient Life of 
Homer, attributed to Herodotus. " Homer falling into poverty, 
" determined to go to Cuma, and as he paft through the plain of 
" Hermus, came to a place called the new wall, which was a colony 
*' of the Curaaeans. Here (after he had recited fi^e verfes in cele- 
€€ brathn of Cuma) he was received by a leather-dreffer, whofe 
*' name was Tychius, into his houfe, where he fhewed to his hoft 
" and his company, a poem on the expedition of Amphiaraus, and 
" his hymns. The admiration he there obtained, procured him a 
" prefent fubfiftence. They fhew to this day with great veneration 
" the place where he fat when he recited his verfca, and a poplar 
" which they affirm to have grown there in his time." If there be 
any thing in this ftory, we have reafon to be pleafed with the grate- 
ful temper of our poet, who took this occafion of immortalizing 
the name of an ordinary tradefman, who had obliged him. The 
fame account of his life takes notice of feveral other inftances of 
his gratitude in the fame kind. P. 

Dwell' d f ungrammatically, for dwelt. 

Ver. 270. In arts of armoury J\ I have called Tychius an 
armourer, rather than a leather-dreffer or currier; his making the 
fhield of Ajax authorifes one expreflion as well as the other ; and 
though that which Homer ufes had no lownefs or vulgarity in the 
Greek, it is not to be admitted into Englifh heroick verfe. P. 

With refpeft to Tychius, the predeceflbrs of our tranflator, 
Chapman and Ogilby, make a currier of him without any fcruple. 

Ver. 273. HecJor, approach my arm, &c] I think it needlefs 
to obferve how exadlly this fpeech of Ajax correfponds with his 
blunt and foldier-like character. The fame propriety, in regard t© 
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Achilles fhuns the fight; yet fome there are, 275 
Not void of foul, and not unfkilPd in war : 
Let him, unadfcive on the fea-beat fhore, 
Indulge his wrath, and aid our arms no more ; 
Whole troops of heroes Greece has yet to boaft, 
And fends thee one, a fample of her hoft. 280 
Such as I am, I come to prove thy might ; 

No more be fudden, and begin the fight. . 

O fon of Telamon, thy country's pride! 
(To Ajax thus the Trojan prince reply'd) 
Me, as a boy or woman would'ft thou fright, 28 $ 
New to the field, and trembling at the fight? 



this hero, is maintained throughout the Iliad. The bufinefs he it 
about is all that employs his head, and he fpeaks of nothing but 
fighting. The lad line is an image of his mind at all times : 

No mor e be fudden, and begin the fight* P. 

Ver. 275.] The epithets, beftowed on Achilles, which our 
Iranflator omits, are thus reprefented by Ogilby : 
That fquadron -router, with a lion's heart. 

Ver. 285. Me, as a boy or woman would'fi thou fright?'] This 
reply of He&or feems rather to allude to fome gefture Ajax had 
ufed in his approach to him, as /baking his ffiear, or the like, than 
to any thing he had faid in his fpeech. For what he had told him 
amounts to no more, than that there were feveral in the Grecian 
army who had courted the honour of this combat as well as him- 
felf. I think one mull obferve many things of this kind in Homer, 
that allude to the particular attitude or a&ion, in which the author 
fuppofes the perfon to be at that time. P # 

Thefe rhymes have juft occurred. Perhaps, 

Me, as a boy or woman would 'ft thou fcare, 
New to the field, and trembling at the war? 
• b 4 
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Thou meet 'ft a chief deferving of thy arms, 
To combat born, and bred amidft alarms : 
I know to fhift my ground, remount the car, 
Turn, charge, and anfwer ev'ry call of war; 290 
To right, to left, the dext'rous lance I wield, 
And bear thick battle on my founding fliield. 
But open be our fight, and bold each blow; 
I ileal no conqueft from a noble foe. 

He faid, and rifing, high above the field 295 
Whirl *d the long lance againft the fe v 'nfold (hield . 
Full on the brafs descending from above 
Thro* fix bull-hides the furious weapon drove, 
'Till in the feventh it fix'd. Then Ajax threw; 
Thro* Hedtor's fhield the forceful jav'lin flew, 300 



In this fpeech the cuftomary dexterity and ingenuity of our tranfla- 
tor are confpicuous ; but they, who wifh a more circumftantial deli- 
neation of the original, muft have recourfe to the faithful and 
elegant pencil of Mr, Cowper. 

And, with reference to our poet's criticifms, Ajax had trumpeted 
forth the praifes of the Graecian chiefs ; which Heclor very natu- 
rally interprets into a comparative difparagement of himfelf, and 
an intention of alarming him with high-founding names and cha- 
racters, as if he were a child, to be terrified by words only. 

Ver. 290. ^urtty charge, and anfwer e*v'ry call of war.] The 
Greek is, To mwe my feet to the found of Mars % which feems to (hew 
that thofe military dances were in ufe even in Homer's time, which 
were afterwards praftifed in Greece. . P. 

The military dance is fpoken of in Greek authors as praftifed long 
before the time of Homer's heroes. 

Ver. 299.] ThusOgilby: 
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His corflet enters, and his garment rends, 
And glancing downwards near his flank defcends . 
The wary Trojan fhrinks, and bending low 
Beneath his buckler, difappoints the blow. 
From their bor'd fhields the chiefs their jav'lins 
drew, 305 

Then clofe impetuous, and the charge renews 
Fierce as the mountain-lions bath'd in blood, 
Or foaming boars, the terrour of the wood. 
At Ajax, Hedtor his long lance extends; 309 
The blunted point againft the buckler bends : 
But Ajax watchful as his foe drew near, 
Drove thro* the Trojan targe the knotty fpear; 



■ through fix 



Bull-hides it went, and in thefeventh did fix. 
Ver. 304.] More accurately with this correction : 

The wary Trojan bends his body low, 
And death eludes by Jhrinking from the blow. 

Ver. 305. From their bord Jbields the chiefs their ja<v*lins dre*w*"\ 
Homer in this combat makes his heroes perform all their exercifes 
with all forts of weapons ; firft darting lances at a diftance, then ad- 
vancing clofer and pufhing with fpears, then calling ftones, and laftly 
attacking with fwords ; in every one of which the poet gives the 
fuperiority to his countryman. It is farther obfervable, (as Euftathius 
remarks) that Ajax allows Hector an advantage in throwing the 
firft fpear. P. 

Ver. 307.] Chapman's comment on Homer's epithet o£ the 
lion does not feem befide the purpofe : 

Whofe bloudic violence is increaft, by that raw food they eate. 
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It reached his neck, with matchlefs ftrength 

impeird; 
Spouts the black gore, and dims his {hining fhield. 
Yet ceas'd not Heftor thus ; but, Hooping down, 
In his ftrong hand up-heayM a flinty ftone, 316 
Black, craggy, vaft: to this his force he bends ; 
Full on the brazen bofs the ftone defcends ; 
The hollow brafs refounded with the (hock. 
Then Ajax feiz'd the fragment of a rock, 32* 
Apply 'd each nerve, and f winging round on high, 
With force tempeftuous let the ruin fly : 
The huge ftone thund 'ring thro 'his buckler broke: 
His flacken'd knees received the numbing ftroke ; 



Vcr. 313.] Our tranilatoT indulges his invention. Chapman 
s* faithful ; 

But Ajax, following his lance, fmote through his target quite, 
And ftay'd bold Hector rufhing in ; the lance held way out* 

right, 
And hurt his neck : out gufht tjie blood. 

Ver. 314.] The latter claufe of the verfe is the tranflator's own 
addition, fuggefted probably by Dacier . « r Et fit rejaillir le fang 
•' en abondancey«r/k armes" 

Ver. 315.] Chapman, not unobferved by Pope, goes on thus, 
with great fidelity : 

■ yet Hector ccaft not fo, 

But in hisflrong hand tooke a flint t as he did backwards go, 

Blacke, fbarp, and big, Iay'd in the field. 

Ver. 320.] This effort of Ajax is exhibited by our country- 
man with an energy, an elegance, and a precifion, which no tranf- 
latox befides himfelf ever yet attained. 



•fej. 
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Great Hedor falls extended on the field, 325 
His bulk fupporting on the ftiatter'd fhield : 
Nor wanted heav'nly aid : Apollo's might 
Confiim'd his finews, and reftor'd to fight. 
Andnow both heroes their broad faulchions drew: 
Inflaming circles round their heads they flew; 330 
But then by heralds voice the word was giv'n* 
The facred minifters of earth and heaven: 
Divine Talthybius whom the Greeks employ, 
And fage Idaeus on the part of Troy, 



Ver. 327. Apollo's might*] In the beginning of this book we 
left Apollo perched upon a tree, in the fhapeof a vulture, to behojd 
the combat : he comes now very opportunely to favehis favourite 
Heftor. Euftatbius fays that Apollo is the fame with Deftiny, (b 
that when Homer fays Apollo faved him, he means no more than 
that it was not his fate yet to die, as Helenus had foretold him. P. 

Ver. 33 1. Heralds, the facred minifters.] The heralds of old 
were facred perfons, accounted the delegates of Mercury, and in- 
violable by the law of nations. The ancient hiftories have many 
examples of the feverity exercifed againft thofe who committed any 
outrage upon them. Their office was to affift in the facrifkes and 
councils, to proclaim war or peace, to command filence at cere- 
monies or (ingle combats, to part the combatants, and to declare 
the conqueror, &c. P. 

Our illuftrious tranflator has made a happy ufe of a grand thought 
in Milton, Par. Loft, vi. 304. 

Now wav'd their fiery /words, and in the air 
Made horrid circles. 

Ver. 333. Divine Talthybius, &c] This interpofition of the 
two heralds to part the combatants, on the approach of the night, 
is applied by Taflb to the fingle combat of Tancred and Argantes, 
in the fixth book of his Jerufalem. The herald's fpeech, and par- 
ticularly that remarkable injunction to obey the night, are tranflated 
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Between thefwords , their peaceful fceptres rear'd; 
And firft Idaeus' awful voice was heard. 336 

Forbear, my fons ! your farther force to prove, 
Both dear to men, and both belovM of Jove. 
To either hoft your matchlefs worth is known * 
Each foundsyourpraife, and war is allyourown. 
But now the Night extends her awful fhade;^ 
The Goddefs parts you : be the Night obey 'd. 

To whom great Ajax his high foul exprefs'd. 
O fage! to Hedlor.be thefe words addrefsM. 
Let him, who firft provok'd our chiefs to fight, 
Let him demand the fan&ion of the night; 346 
If firft he afk it, I content obey, 
And ceafe the ftrife when Hedtor fhows the way. 

Oh firft of Greeks ! (his noble foe rejoin'd) ^ 
Whom heav'n adorns, fuperiour to thy kind, 350 > 
With ftrength of body , and with worth of mind ! j 



literally by that author. The combatants there alfo part not without 
a promife of meeting again in battle, on fome more favourable 
opportunity. P. 

Ver. 336. And firft Id&us'.] , Homer obferves a juft decorum in 
making Idaeus the Trojan herald fpeak firft, to end the combat 
wherein Heclor ljad the difad vantage. Ajax is very fenfible of this 
difference, when in his reply he requires that He&or Should firft 
alk for aceflation, as he was the challenger. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 342.] Ogilby has, 

Befides,' 'tis late, and night muft be obey'd. 

Ver. 349. Oh firft of Greeks, &c] Heclor, how hardly foever 
he is preft by hisprefent circumftances, fays nothing to obtain a truce 
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Now martial law commands us to forbear; 
Hereafter we fhall meet in glorious war, 
Some future day fhall lengthen out the ftrife, 
And let the Gods decide of death or life ! 355 
Since then the Night extends her gloomy fhade, 
And heav'n enjoins it, be the Night obey'd. 
Return, brave Ajax, to thy Grecian friends, 
And joy the nations whom thy arm defends; 
As I (hall glad each chief, and Trojan wife, 360 
Who wearies heav'n with vows for Heftor's life. 
But let us, on this memorable day, 
Exchange fome gift; that Greece and Troy may 
fay, 



that is not ftri&ly confident with his honour. When he praifes 
Ajax, it leflens his own difad vantage, and he is careful to extol 
him only above the Greeks, without acknowledging him more 
valiant than himfelf or the Trojans : Heftor is always jealous of the 
honour of his country. In what follows we fee he keeps himfelf 

on a level with his adversary ; Hereafter *we fhall meet. Go thou, 

and give the fame joy to thy Grecians for thy efcafe, as I fhall to my 
Trojans. The point of honour in all this is very nicely preferved. P. 

Ver. 361. Who wearies heav'n with vows for Heftors life.] 
Euftathius gives many folutions of the difficulty in thefe words, 
©iw kywet, : they mean either that the Trojan ladies will pray to 
the Gods for him (£yW»«, or certatim) with the utmoft zeal and 
tranfport ; or that they will go in proceffion to the temples for him 
[ti\ 0«iv uyeim, ccetum Deorum ;) or that they will pray to him as to 
a God, ocrec €>t» rm wfavrui p>*i. P. 

The laft of the three interpretations propofed by our poet, 
appears to me utterly inadmiffible; and the truth of the fecond is 
fufficiently apparent from Iliad ii. 239. without more authority. 
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" Not hate, but glory, made thefe chiefs contend; 
€ ' And each brave foe was in his foul a friend. "365 

With that, a fword with ftars of filver grac'd, 
Thebaldrick ftudded, and the fheath enchas'd, 
He gave the Greek . The gen'rous Greek befto w *d 
A radiant belt that rich with purple glow'd. 
Then with majeftickgrace they quit theplain 1 370 
This feeks the Grecian, that the Phrygian train. 

The Trojan bands, returning He&or wait, 
And hail with joy the champion of their ftate : 



Ver 363. Exchange fome gift'.] There is nothing that gives as 
a greater pleafure in reading an heroick poem, than the generality 
which one brave enemy (hews to another. The propofal made here 
by He&or, and fo readily embraced by Ajax, makes the parting of 
thefe two heroes more glorious to them than the continuance of the 
combat could have been. A French critick is (hocked at Hedor's 
making propofals to Ajax with an air of equality ; he fays a man 
that is vanquifhed, inftead of talking of prefents, ought to retire 
with fhame from his conqueror. But that Heftor was vanquifhed, 
is by no means to be allowed ; Homer had told us that his ftrength 
was reftored by Apollo, and that the two combatants were engaging 
again upon equal terms with their fwords. So that this criticifra 
falls to nothing. For the reft, it is faid that this exchange of prefents 
between Heftor and Ajax gave birth to a proverb, That the prefents 
of enemies are generally fatal. For Ajax with this fword afterwards 
kills himfelf, and He&or was dragged by this belt at the chariot of 
Achilles. P. 

Ver. 365.] Ogilby's verfion at this place is no bad reprefenta- 
tion of it's original : 

They fought with all their fury, force, and art; 
And, though like foes they fought, like friends they part. 
Ver. 373.] Ogilby is more intent on the fteps of his author, 
and by no means to be defpifed. The following is his tranflation, 
(lightly corrected : 
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Efcap'd great Ajax, they furveyM him round r 
AlivejUnharm'djand vigorous fromhis wound. 375 
To Troy's high gates the godlike man they bear, 
Their prefent triumph, as their late defpair. 

But Ajax, glorying in his hardy deed, 
The well-arm 'd Greeks to Agamemnon lead. 
A fleer for facrifice the king defign'd, 3$* 

Of full five years, and of the nobler kind. 
The victim falls; they ftrip the fmoking hide, 
The beaft they quarter, and the joints divide; 
Then fpread the tables, the repaft prepare, 384 
Each takes his feat, and each receives his fhare. 
The king himfelf (an honorary fign) 
Before great Ajax plac'd the mighty chine. 



The drooping Trojans' hearts with joy revive, 
When they their chief beheld return alive, 
Efcap'd from Ajax : thofe, who late defpair'd, 
With him in triumph now to Troy repair 'd. 
The Grecians alfo to Atrides led 
Ajax, rejoicing he fo well had fped. 

Ver. 381.] This is a miferable couplet. Ogilby, with fome 
alteration, may be made much fuperiour : 

Soon as the chiefs had reach' d the royal tents, 
A five-years ox to Jove the king prefents. 

Ver, 387. Before great Ajax plac'd the mighty chine.] This is 
one of thofe paffages that will naturally fall under the ridicule of a 
true modern critick. But what Agamemnon here beftows on Ajax 
was in former times a great mark of refpett and honour : not only 
as it was cuftomary to diftinguim the quality of their guefts by the 
largenefs of the portions afligned them at their tables* but as this 
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When now the rage of hunger was remov'd; 
Neftor, in each perfuafive art approved, 389 
The fage whofe counfels long had fway *d the reft, 
In words like thefe his prudent thought expreft. 

How dear, O kings ! this fatal day has coft, 
What Greeks areperifh'd! what a people loft! 
What tides of blood have drench 'd Scamander's 
fhore? 3 94 

What crouds of heroes funk, to rife no mQre? 



part of the vicum peculiarly belonged to the king himfelf. It is 
worth remarking on this occafion, that the fimplicity of thofe times 
allowed the eating of no other flefti but beef, mutton, or kid : 
this is the food of the heroes of Homer, and the patriarchs and 
warriours of the Old Teftament. Fifhing and fowling were the arts 
of more luxuriant nations, and came much later into Greece and 
Ifrael. 

One cannot read this pafTage without being pleafed at the won- 
derful fimplicity of the old heroick ages. We have here a gallant 
warriour returning victorious (for that he thought himfelf fo, 
appears from thefe words M%ct,ywT* tty) from a Angle combat with 
the braveft of his enemies; and he is no otherwife rewarded, than 
with a larger portion of the facrifice at fupper. Thus an upper 
feat, or a more capacious bowl, was a recompence for the greateft 
actions ; and thus the only reward in the Olympick games was a 
pine-branch, or a chaplet of parfley or wild olive. The latter part 
of this note belongs to Euftathius. P. 

Our author has unfortunately imitated Ogilby : 

But Agamemnon, as a favouring y£g-», 
Before great Ajax fet the lufty chine* 

Ver. 390.] Nor was he unmindful of the fame predeceflbr oil 
this occafion : 

He, who fo oft advifed for the beft, 

Now with much prudence thus himfelf expreft. 
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Then hear me, chief! nor let the morrow's light 
Awake thy fquadrons to new toils of fight : 
Some fpace at leaft permit the war to breathe, 
While we to flames our flaughter'd friends be- 
queathe. 

— —»—— ^— 

Ver. 399. While <we to flames > &c] There is a great deal 
of artifice in this counfel of Neftor, of horning the dead, and 
railing a fortification ; for though piety was the fpecioos pretext, 
their fecurity was the real aim of the truce, which they made ufe of 
to finilh their works. Their doing this at the fame time they ereded 
the funeral piles, made the impofition eafy upon the enemy, who 
might naturally miftake one work for the other. And this alio 
obviates a plain objection, viz. Why the Trojans did not interrupt 
them in this work ? The truce determined no exalt time, but as 
much as was needful for difcharging the rites of the dead. 

I fancy it may not be unwelcome to the reader to enlarge a little 
upon the way of diffofing the dead among the ancients. It may be 
proved from innumerable inftances, that the Hebrews interred their 
dead ; thus Abraham's burying-place is frequently mentioned in 
fcripture : and that the ^Egyptians did the fame, is plain from their 
embalming them. Some have been of opinion, that the ufage of 
burning the dead was originally to prevent any outrage to the 
bodies from their enemies ; which imagination is rendered not im- 
probable by that paflage in the firft book of Samuel, where the 
Ifraelites burn the bodies of Saul and his ions, after they had been 
mifufed by the Philiftines, even though their common cuftom was 
to bury their dead : and fo Sylla among the Romans was the fiift 
of his family who ordered his body to be burnt, for fear the bar. 
barities he had exercifed on that of Marius might be retaliated upon 
his own. Yullj, de legibus, lib* ii. ProcmUmbio cremaudi ritms a 
Gratis *vemt 9 nam fepulium legimns Numam ad Amttmis fomtem ; 
totique genti Cornelia folenne fitiffe fepuhbrum nfqme ad Sjllam, pa 
primus ex ed gente crematns eft. The Greeks ofcd both ways, of 
interring and burning ; Patroclus was burned, and Ajax laid in the 
ground, as appears from Sophocles'* Ajax, lin. 1185. 
SrsSr* x*Xtp nJartrtf rm* HA 
Tf A return. 
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From the red field their fcatter'd bodies bear, 40a 
And nigh the fleet a fun'ral ftru&ure rear; 
So decent urns their fnowy bones may keep, 
And pious children o'er their afhes weep. 
Here, where on one promifcuous pile they blaz'd, 
High o'er them all a gen'ra! tomb be rais'd ; 405 
Next, to fecure our camp, and naval pow'rs, 
Raife an embattl'd wall, with lofty tow'rs ; 



Ha/fen (fays the chorus) to prepare a hollow bole, a gra<ve f for this 



Thucydidcs, in his fecond book, mentions A*{ww*s mMpntlws : 
coffins or chefh made of cyp*efe wood, in which the Athenians 
kept the bones of their friends that died in the wan. 

The Romans derived from the Greeks both thefe cuftoms -of 
burning and burying : In urbe neve Sepelito neve Urito, fays 
the law of the twelve tables. The place where they burned' the 
dead was fet apart for this religious ufe, and called glebe ; from 
which practice the name is yet applied to all the grounds belonging 
to the church, * 

Plutarch obfervea, that Homer is the firft who mentions one 
general tomb for a number of dead perfons. Here is a Tumulus 
built round the Pyre, not to bury their bodies, for they were to be 
burned ; nor to receive the bones, for thofe were to be carried to 
Greece? but perhaps to interr their afhes, (which cuftom maybe 
gathered from a paflage in Iliad xxiii. ver 255.) or it might be only 
a Cenotaph in remembrance of the dead. P. 

Ver. 491 .] For the fake of a clearer diftinclion from the tomb, 
which follows, it would be better, perhaps, thus : 

And nigh the fleet a flaming ftru&ure rear. 

Ogilby, on whom our poet had his eye, is more literal: 

That mules and oxen may the bodies bear, 

Off from the fleet, where funeral piles we'll rear. 
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From fpace to fpace be ample g^tes arqundj 
For paffing chariots ; and a trench profound. 
So Greece to combat (hall in fafety go, 410 
Nor fear the fierce incurfions of the foe. 
*T was thus the fage his wholefome counfel mo v'd; 
The fceptred kings of Greece his words appro v*d ♦ 
Meanwhile, conven'd at Priam's palace-gate; 
The Trojan peers in nightly council fat : 415 
A fenate yoid of order, as of choice; 
Their hearts were fearful,and confus'd their voice. 



Ver. 414.] Ogilby's verfion ftands thus : 
Meanwhile, the Trojans at a council fate, 
In the high tower, near Priam* s palace-gate. 

Ver. 415. The Trojan feen in nightly council fat .] There is a 
great beauty in the two epithets Homer gives to this council, kuin, 
Tf){jj£w*, timida turlulenta. The unjuft fide is always fearful and 
difcordant. I think M. Dacier has not entirely done juftice to this 
thought in her tranflation. Horace feems to have accounted this 
an ufeful and neceflary part, that contained the great moral of the 
Iliad, as may be feen from his felecling it in particular from the 
reft, in his epiftle to Lollius. 

" Fabula, qua Paridis propter narratur amorem, 

" Graecia Barbariae lento colli fa duello, 

" Stultorum regum & populorum continet acftus, 

" Antenor cenfet belli praecidere caufam. 

• c Quid Paris? Ut falvus regnet, vivatque beams, 

" Cogi poffe negat." P. 

Ver. 416.] The words of choice are a mere botch, alike defti- 
tute of propriety and authority. For the four verfes of our poet I 
would propofe the t<wo following lines, which are literal: 

In the high tower, meanwhile, Troy's council fate, 
Difcordant, fierce, at Priam's palace-gate. 
He wrote in the firft edition, void of union. 

c c % 
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Anterior rifing, thus demands their ear : 
Ye Trojans, Dardans, and auxiliars hear! 
? Tis heav'n the counfel of my breaft infpires, 42a 
And I but move what ev'ry God requires : 
Let Sparta's treafures be this hour reftor'd, 
And Argive Helen own her ancient lord. 
The ties of faith, the fwom alliance broke, 
Our impious battles the juft Gods provoke. 425 
As this advice ye practice, or rejedt, 
So hope fuccefs, or dread the dire effeft. 

The fenior fpoke, and fat. To whom reply *d 
The graceful hufband of the Spartan bride. 
Cold counfels, Trojan, may become thy years, 430 
But found ungrateful in a warriour's ears : 
Old man, if void of fallacy or art 
Thy words exprefs the purpofe of thy heart, 



Ver. 420.] This couplet is a total deviation from his author. 
The paflage might be ordered better by correcting Ogilby : 

Hear me, ye Trojans and allies! impart, 
Anterior /aid, the dictates of my heart. 

Ver. 422I] Ogilby is clofe and refpe&able. I have tranfpofed 
only a fingle word in the following paflage : 

Straight let the Spartan princefs be reftor'd, 
With all her riches to her former lord. 
Since perjur'd we engage by broken vow, 
Can we expeft that ought ftiall profper now ? 

Ver. 432.] Our poet, I prefume, had his eye on Ogilby : 
But if thou feriouily do ft fpeak thy heart % 
Thou by the gods infatuated art. 
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Thou, in thy time, more found advice haft givenj 
But wifdom has its date, affignM by heaven. 435 
Then hear me, princes of the Trojan name ! 
Their treafures HI reftore, but not the dame ; 
My treafures too, for peace, I will refign ; 
But be this bright pofleffion ever mine. 

'Twas then, the growing difcord to compofe, 
Slow from his feat the rev'rend Priam rofe: 441 
His godlike afpeft deep attention drew : 
He pausM, and thefe pacific words enfue. 

Ye Trojans, Dardans, and auxiliar bands ! 
Now take refrefhment as the hour demands : 445 



And much is faid in the tranflation allufive to the old age of Ante- 
nor, of which there is not a hint in the original. 

Ver. 437.] I would correcl, 

Their treafures /reftore, but not the dame; 
Nay, more than thefe, I freely would refign — . 

Ver. 440.] This is not in the original, but repeated by our 
poet from book i. ver. 329, where Dryden renders: 
But from his feat the Pylian prince arofe, 
With reasoning mild, their madnefs to compofe. 

Ver. 441. The rev' 'rend Priam rofe .] Priam rejects the whole- . 
fome advice of Antenor, and complies with his fon. This is 
indeed extremely natural to the indulgent chara&er and eafy nature 
of the old king, of which the whole Trojan war is a proof; but 
I could wifh Homer had not juft in this place celebrated his wifdom 
in calling him 0t<j<p*> p*«-«f *r*A*»ro$. Spondanus refers this blind* 
nefs of Priam to the power of Fate, the time now approaching 
when Troy was to be puniflied for its injuftice. Something like 
this weak fondnefs of a father is defcribed in the fcripture, in the 
ftory of Davjd and Abfalora. P t 

c c 3 
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<5uard well the walls, rdreve the watch of night, 
J Till the new ftia tfcftore the theatful light: 
then fliall dur herald to th* Atrides fe**, 
Before their (hips prdcMfti tiny fohls ittteitt.^p 
Nefct let 4 truce be alktlj that Troy iftay hMrti 
Her flaughtef'd heroes, &ad thfeirfcoftes mMttfc; 
•Thatdofcfe, once more the fate of w#r be tty'd, 
And Whofe the conqneft, mighty jfove decided 
The monarch fpoke: the wateidfcrirs fnatch'd 
with hafte 
(lEach at his poft in arms) k $ic#t rejiaft. 45$ 
•Soon as the rofy morn had wak\l the day, 
To the black fhips Idaeus bent his way ; 
There, to the fohs of Mars, m cbtihcil found, 
He raised his voice: the hoft flood lift'ning 
round. 459 



Ver. 450. 'Next let a truce be afi % dJ] The condiift of "Homer In 
this place is remarkable : he makes Priam propbfe in coancil to fend 
to the Greeks to a(k a truce to bury the dead. This the Greeks them- 
felvcs had before determined to propofe : but it being more honour- 
able to his country, the poet makes the Trojan herald prevent any 
. propofition that could be made by the Greeks. Thus they are 
requeued to do what they themfelves were about to requeft, and 
have the honour to comply with a propofal which they themfelves 
would otherwife have taken as a favour. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 455. f Each ** his poft in armuf\ We have here the manritir 
bf the Trojans taking their repaft : not promifcuoully, but each at 
liis poftv Homer was fenfible that military men ought not to remit 
their guard, even while they refrefh themfelves, but in every aftion 
difplay the foldier. Euftathius. P, 
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Ye fons of Atreus, and ye Greeks, give ear! 
The word6 of Troy, and Troy's great monarch 

hear. 
Pleas M may ye hear(foheav'n fucceed mypray 'rs) 
What Paris, author of the war, declares. 
The fpoils and treafures he to Ilion bore, 464 
(Oh had he perifh'd e'er they touch'd our fhore) 
He proffers injurM Greece; with large encreafe 
Of added Trojan wealth to buy the peace. 



Ver. 460. Thefptech of Ideus.] The propofition of reftoring 
the treafures, and not Helen, is fent as from Paris only ; in which 
his father feems to permit him to treat by himfelf as a fovereign 
prince, and the fole author of the war. But the herald ieems to 
exceed his commiffion in what he tells the Greeks. Paris only 
offered to reftore the treafures he took from Greece, not including 
thofe he brought from Sidon and other coafts, where he touched in 
his voyage : but Idaeus here proffers all that he had brought to Troy. 
He adds, » from himfelf, a wifh that Paris had perilhed in that 
voyage. Some ancient expofitors fuppofe thofe words to be fpoken 
afide, or in a low voice, as it is ufual in dramatick poetry. But 
without that falvo, a generous love for the welfare of his country 
might tranfport Idaeus into fome warm expreffions againft the 
author of its woes. He lays afide the herald to ad the patriot, and 
fpeaks with indignation againft Paris, that he may influence the 
Grecian captains to give a favourable anfwer. Euftathius. P. 

It is unneceflary to look out for apologies in behalf of the con- 
dull of Idaeus, as if he were a common fervant, and cenfurable for 
deviating into voluntary remarks beyond the verbal directions of 
his employers. A variety of paflages in Homer only muft have 
convinced the reader already, that the character of a herald inthefe 
times was not only refpeclable, but venerable and facred, in high 
regard both with Gods and men. See our poet on ver. 3 1 . 

Ver. 466.] Somewhat more accurately, and, perhaps, not 
altogether worfe ; 

cc 4 
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But to reftore the beauteous bride again, 
This Greece demands, and Troy requefts in vain. 
Next, O ye chiefs ! we alk a truce to burn 470 
Our flaughter'd heroes, and their bones in-urn. 
That done, once more the fate of war be try'd, 
And whofe the conqueft, mighty Jove decide !* 
The Greeks gave ear, but none the filence broke ; 
At length Tydides rofe, and rifing fpoke. 475 
Oh take not, friends ! defrauded of your fame, * 
Their proffer'd wealth,nor ev'n the Spartan dame. 



With large additions of his own, to Greece 
He freely gives, the purchafe of a peace. 

I fuppofe our poet might have Chapman in view : 

That all the wealth he brought from Greece (would he had 

died before) 
He will, with other added wealth, for your amends reftore. 

Ver. 47 4. The Greeks ga<ve ear, but none the filence broke.'] 
This filence of the Greeks might naturally proceed from an opinion, 
that however defirous they were to put an end to this long war, 
Mcnelaus would never confent to relinquifh Helen, which was the 
thing infifted upon by Paris. Euftathius accounts for it in another 
manner, and it is from him M. Dacier has taken her remark. The 
princes (fays he) were filent, becaufeit was the part of Agamemnon 
to determine in this nature ; and Agamemnon is filent, being wil- 
ling to hear the inclinations of the princes. By this means he 
avoided the imputation of expofing the Greeks to dangers for his 
advantage and glory; fince he only gave the anfwer which was put 
into his mouth by the princes, with a general applaufe of the 
army. P. 

Ver. 476. Oh take not, Greeks, &c] There is a peculiar deco- 
rum in making Diomed the author of this advice, to reject even 
Helen if (he were offered; this had not agreed with an amorous 
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Let conqueft make them ours : Fate fhakes their 

wall, 
And Troy already totters to her fall. 479 

Th'admiring chiefs, and all the Grecian name, 
With general fhouts return M him loud acclaim. 
Then thus the king of kings rejects the peace: 
Herald ! in him thou hear'ft the voice of Greece. 
For what remains; let fun'ral flames be fed 
With heroes corps : I war not with the dead : 48$ 
Go fearchyour flaughter *d chiefs on yonder plain, 
And gratify the manes of the flain. 
Be witnefs, Jove, whofe thunder rolls on high! 
He faid, and rear'd his fceptre to the fky. 

To facred Troy, where all her princes lay 490 
To wait th* event, the herald bent his way. 



hufband like Menelaus, nor with a canning politician like Ulyfles, 
nor with a wife old man like Neftor. But it is proper to Diomed, 
not only as a young fearlefs warriour, but as he is in particular an 

enemy to the interefts of Venus. P. 

1 

Ver. 483.] Agamemnon's individual aflent is omitted by our 
author, after the example of Chapman : 

— — Herald, thou hearft in him the voice entire 
Of all our peeres. 

Ver. 484.] The pafTage, perhaps, might be adjufted thus with 
more attention to the original : 

For what remains, let fun'ral flames be fed : 
I envy not this tribute to your dead. 
When Death has laid them proftrate on the plain, 
Why grudge thefe foothing honours to the flain f 
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He came, and ftanding in the midft, explain'd 
The peace rejected, but the truce obtain J d. 
Straight to their fev'ral cares the Trojans move, 
Some fearch the plain, fome fell the founding 
grove: 495 

Nof kfs the Greeks > defcending on the fliore, 
HewM the green forefts, and the bodies bore. 
And now from forth the chambers of the main, 
To flied his facred light on earth again, 



Ver*4p5.] More accurately, 

Some bring the dead, fome fell the founding grove. 
Ver«497.] SoOgilby* 

To cut down fuell, others bodies bear. 

Ver. 499.] I wiih our author had preferved the beautiful figure 
of his original, as Chapman has done: 

————— then did the new-hYd funne 
. Smite the hrode fields. 

I would propofe the following attempt, which may ferve to fiiggeft 
an tfiential improvement to the genuine ions of poetry : 

From the ftill fea when Sol relumed his ray, 
And /mote the fields with Jhafu of early day. 

I have fpoken of this metaphor more particularly in a note at Vir- 
gil's Georgics, iii. 219. where Ifuppofe that Ifaiahxiv. 12. (hould 
be rendered thus : 

How art thou fallen from heaven, Lucifer! fon of the Morning ! 
Art tumbled to the earth, ^hofenteft thy light thro' all lands ! 

which paffage, in a contention for my own amufement with Bifhop 
Lowth, of tranflating the whole addrefe into Latin verfe, I executed 
is follows : 

2uo decidifti, Lnciier, impetti 
, una terrse, Ytilfo ab aetfeere ! 



Quo 
Ad: 
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Arofe the golden chariot of die Day, $00 

And tipt the mountains with a purple ray. 
ha mingled throngs the Greek and Trojan train 
Thro* heaps of carnage fearch'd the mournful 

plain. 
Scarce could the friend his fliughter'd friend 

explore. 
With dull diflionour'd, and deform'd with gore* 
The wouhds they wafh'-d, their pious tears they 

fhed, 506 

And, laid along their cars* deplor'd the dead* 



Tu, natus Auroras ! Per omnem 
Tu radios jaculatus orbcm ! 
Cowley, a true genius ! has a fine couplet in his Davideis, conne&ed 
with thefe quotations ; which the reader will thank me for pro- 
ducing: 

Here no dear glhnpfc of the fun's lovely lace 
Strikes through the folid darknefs of the place. 

Ver. 507. And, laid along their <ars.] Thefe probably were not 
chariots, but carriages; for Homer makes Neftor fay in ver. 332 
of the original, that this was to be done with mules and oxen, which 
were not commonly joined to chariots, and the word tcvxtio-tpt* 
there, may be applied to any vehicle that runs on wheels. "A/*«{« 
fignifics indifferently plauftrum and currus ; and our Englifh word 
car imjdies either. But if they did ufe chariots in bearing their 
dead, rt is at leaft evident, that thofe chariots were drawn by mules 
and oxen at funeral folemmties. Homer's ufing the word &p*%* 
and not fl<pp«i, confirms this opinion. P. 

This is a very auk ward line, and the right grammatical contrac- 
tion leads to a fenfe the reverfe of the true. The whole paflage, as 
it is rendered in Ogitby, becomes poetical, as it is fawbful, with 
moderate conedioas : 9 
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Sage Priam checkM their grief : with filent hafte 
The bodies decent on the piles were plac'd: 
With melting hearts the cold remains theyburnM; 
And fadly flow, to facred Troy return'd. 511 
Nor lefs the Greeks their pious forrows fhed, 
And decent on the pile difpofe the dead; 
The cold remains confume with equal care; 
And flowly, fadly, to their fleet repair. 515 
Now, e'er the mom had ftreak'd with red'ning 

light 
The doubtful confines of the day and night; 
About the dying flames the Greeks appear'd, 
And round the pile a general tomb they rear'd. 



Soon as the fun emerged with trembling ray 
From ocean's bed, and fprinkled filver day 
O'er pearly meads, promifcuoufly they go ; 
But /car ce could each diftinguifti friend from foe. 
They warn the dead, deform' d by duft and gore, 
And, weeping, thence in cars their bodies bore. 

Ver. 5 10.] Ogilby thus : 

And, when they were confum'd, to Troy return* d\ 
So to their fleet the Greeks, when their's were burnd. 

Ver. 512.] The repetition of his author our poet has varied 
with a neatnefs and dexterity worthy of his tafte and genius. 

Ver. 516.] Ogilby's verfion at this place may be read with 
pleafure : 

Scarce had the day fubdu'd the duikie night, 
And trembling conftellations put to flight, 
But up the Grecians rofe, and with much toil 
Rais'd round the pyre their monumentall pile* 
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Then, to fecure the camp and naval pow'rs, 520 
They rais'd embattl'd walls with lofty tow*r$: 
From fpace to fpace were ample gates around, 
For pafling chariots ; and a trench profound, 
Of large extent; and deep in earth, below, 
Strong piles infix'd flood adverfe to the foe. 52$ 



Vcr. 520. Then, to fecure the camp, &c] Homer has been 
accufed of an offence againft probability, in caufing this fortification 
to be made fo late as in the laft year of the war. M. Dacier anfwers 
to this objection, That the Greeks had no occafion for it till the 
departure of Achilles : he alone was a greater defence to them ; and 
Homer had told the reader in a preceding book, that the Trojans 
never durft venture out of the walls of Troy while Achilles fought : 
thefe intrenchments therefore ferve to raife the glory of his principal 
hero, fince they become neceflary as foon as he withdraws his aid. 
She might have added, that Achilles himfelf fays all this, and makes 
Homer's apology in the ninth book, ver. 460. The fame author, 
fpeaking of this fortification, feems to doobt whether the ufe of 
intrenching camps was known in the Trojan war, and is rather 
inclined to think Homer borrowed it from what was pra&ifed in 
his own time. But I believe (if we confider the caution with which 
he has been obferved, in fome inftances already given, to preferve 
the manners of the age he writes of, in contradiftin&ion to what 
was pradtifed in his own ;) we may reafonably conclude the art of 
forcification was in ufe even fo long before him, and in the degree 
of perfection that he here defcribes it. If it was not, and if Homer 
was fond of defcribing an improvement in this art made in his own 
days ; nothing could be better contrived than his feigning Neftor to 
be the author of it, whofe wifdom and experience in war rendered 
it probable that he might carry his projects farther than the reft of 
his contemporaries. We have here a fortification as per feci as any 
in the modern times : a ftrong wall is thrown up, towers are built 
upon it from fpace to fpace, gates are made to iflue out at, and a 
ditch funk, deep, wide and. long : to all which palifades are added 
to compleat it. P. 
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So toil M the Greeks i mpm while the Qods above 
Jn (hining circle round their father Jove, 



Ver. 527,] Nor will a companion of Ogiiby's efforts her©, 
with due allowances for bis age ami difadvanta^s, he unacceptable 
to the reader : 

Thus ioiVd the Greeks: whilft thofe, who fit above 
In {tarry manfions with celeftiall Jove, 
With wonder their Jh*pen4iqus works furvey'd ; 
When, th' earth's foundation-fhaker, Neptune faid. 
By which verfes it is manifeft (hat Pope modelled his own. 

■ ■ ■ meanwhile the Gods ] Tfye fiction of 

this waH raifed by the Greeks, has given no little adyantage to 
Homer's poem, in furnifhing him with an opportunity of changing 
the fcene, and in a great degree the ftibjeft and accidents of his 
battles'; fo that the following defcription.s of war are totally dif- 
ferent from all the foregoing. He takes care at the firft mention of 
it to fa in us a great idea of this work, by making the Gods im- 
mediately concerned about it. We fee Neptune jealous left the 
glory of his own work, the walls of Troy, mould be effaced by 
it ; and Jupiter comforting him with a prophecy that it (hall be 
totally deftroyed in a ihort time. Homer was fenfible that as this 
was a building of his imagination only, and not founded (like many 
other of his defcriptions) upon fome antiquities or traditions of the 
country, fo pofterity might convict him of a falfity, when no re- 
mains of any fuch wall (hould be feen on the coaft. Therefore (as 
Ariftotle obferves) he has found this way to elude the cenfureof an 
improbable fiction : the word of Jove was fulfilled, the hands of the 
Gods, the force of the rivers, and the waves of the fea, demolifhed 
it. In the twelfth book he digrefles from the fubjeft of his poem, 
to defcribe the execution of this prophecy. The verfes there are 
very noble, and have given the hint to Milton for thofe in which 
he accounts, after the fame poetical manner, for the vanifhing of 
the terreftrial paradife. 

— All fountains of the deep 

Broke up, (hall heave the ocean to ufurp 

Beyond all bounds, 'till inundation rife 

Above the higheft hills: then mall this mount 

Of Paradife by mighty waves be mov'd 
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Amaz'd beheld the wond'rous works of man 5 
Then he, whofe trident (hakes the earth, began. 
What mortals henceforth (hall our power adore, 
Our fanes frequent, our oracles implore, 531 
If the proud Grecians thus fuccefsful boaft 
Their rifing bulwarks on the fea-beat coaft? 
See the long walls extending to the main, 
No God confulted, and no vi<Stim (lain I 535 
Their fame (hall fill the world's remoteft ends; 
Wide, as the Mom her golden beam extends. 
While old Laomedon's divine abodes, 
Thofe radiant ftrudtures rais'd by lab 'ring Gods, 



Out of its place, pufh'd by the horned flood, 

With all its verdure fpoil'd, and trees adrift, 

Down the great river to the opening gulf, 

And there take root, an iiland fait and bare, 

The haunt of feals and ores, and fea-mews clang. P. 

Ver. 530.] He might *aiily have brought his verfion fomewhat 
nearer to the ftandard of Homer, thus : 

What mortals, fire I fhall xs<w our pow'r adore, 
Confe/s our ivifdom, and our aid implore ? 

but he trod in the fteps of Ogilby : 

What mortal 9 Jove J . will longer thee adore, 
Or us confult, or for our aid implore ? 

with an eye alfoon Dacier : " Et de recourir 1 nw oracfcsf" Other- 
wife, this fpeech is incomparably beautiful in our poetVverfion. 

Ver. 537.] Chapman reprefents the figure of his author with 
fidelity, and not ungracefully : 

As farre as white Aurora's dewes, are iprinkled through the aire, 
Fame will renowne (he hands of Greece, for this divine affaire. 
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Shall, raz'd and loft, in long oblivion fleep. 540 
Thus fpoke the hoary monarch of the deep. 

Th' almighty Thund'rer with a frown replies, 
That clouds the world, and blackens half the 

fkies. 
Strong God of ocean ! thou , whofe rage can make 
The folid earth's eternal bafis fhake! 54$ 

What caufe of fear from mortal works could 

move 
The meaneft fubjed: of our realms above? 
Where e'er the fun's refulgent rays are caft, 
Thy pow'r is honourM,and thy fame (hall laft. 
But yon 3 proud work no future age fhall view, 
No trace remain where once the glory grew. 551 
The fappM foundations by thy force (hall fall, 
And whelm'd beneath thy waves, drop the huge 

wall: 



Ver. 542.] T mould prefer to fuch amplification a lefs often ta- 
tious plainnefs ; as, 

The Thunderer thus: O! thou, whofe rage — . 

Ver. 549.] He omits after this line two verfes of his author, 
which may be reprefented and inferted thus : 

But mark; when foon departs the Gnecian band, 
In (hips returning to their native land, 
Yon' haughty work . 

Ver. $53.] I cannot bring myfelf to admire this fpecies of 
imitative verfe : there Teems a quaintnefs and affectation, the refult 
of artifice, that muft, I mould think, be ever unacceptable to the 
lovers of fimplicity and nature. For thefe reafons I applaud the 
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Vaft drifts of fand (hall change the former fhore t 
The ruin vanifh'd, and the name no more. 556 
Thus they in heav'n : while, o'er the Grecian 
train, 
The rolling fun defcending to the main 
Beheldthefinifh'dwork. Their bulls they flew: 
Black from the tents the fav'ry vapours flew. 560 
And nowthe fleet, arriv'd from Lemnos'ftrands, 
With Bacchus' bleffings chear'd the gen'rous 

bands. 
Of fragrant wines the rich Eunaeus fent 
A thoufand meafures to the royal tent. 
(Eunaeus, whom Hypfipyle of yore 56$ 

To Jafon, (hepherd of his people, bore) 



judgement of oar poet for correcting die original lines in bis Wind- 
for Foreft, ver. 307 : 

When brafs decays, when trophies lie overthrown, 
And mould'ring into daft drops the proad (lone. 

Ver. 561. And now the fleet ; &c] The verfesfrom hence to 
the end of the book, afford as the knowledge of fome points of hi£» 
tory and antiquity. As that Jafon had a fon by Hypfipyle, who 
fucceeded his mother in the kingdom of Lemnos : that die ille of 
Lemnos was anciently famous for its wines, and drove a traffick in 
them; and that coined money was not in ofe in the time of die 
Trojan war, but the trade of countries carried on by exchange in 
grofs brafs, oxen, (laves, Sec. I muft not forget the particular term 
ufed here for (lave, ir/peroJW, which is literally the fame with 
our modern word footman, P. 

This ridiculous etymology of tnjjmwlm is derived from 
Ogilby. The fe't of (laves were ofaally fettered to prevent their 
efcape: hence the derivation of the word; as we (ay, a i 

vol. 11. Dd 
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The reft they purchasM at their proper coft, 
And well the plenteous freight fupply'd thehoft : 
Each, in exchange, proportion *d treafures gave : 
Somebrafs, or iron; fomeanox, or flave. 570 
All night they feaft, the Greek and Trojan po w'rs ; 
Thofe on the fields, and thefe within their tow'rs. 
But Jove averfe the figns of wrath difplay'd, 
And (hot red light 'nings thro* the gloomy (hade : 
Humbled they flood ; pale horrour feiz 'd on all , 57 5 
While the deep thunder fhook th* aerial hall. 
Each pour'd to Jove, before the bowl was crown'd; 
And large libations drench 'd the thirfty ground : 
Then late, refrefti'd with fleep from toils of fight, 
Enjoy M the balmy bleffings of the night. 580 



Ver. 573. But Jove averfe, &c] The figns by which Jupiter 
here (hews his wrath againft the Grecians, are a prelude to thofe 
more open declarations of his anger which follow in the next book, 
and prepare the mind of the reader for that machine, which might 
otherwife feem too bold and violent. P. 



END OF VOL. II. 
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